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HIGHLY organized mechanism of the first order. Ingeniously 
designed to print the various jobs that come to the better class of 

shops, and to do its work with precision and uniformity. Built 
well of good materials. The fruit of much thought and long experience, 
it is well equipped to yield in commercial use an influence toward nicer 
things done with dispatch. And by reason of many automatic devices 
entirely its own, the thought of those who work it is eliminated from the 
machine, and has only to regard the prime considerations of 


Quality and Quantity. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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The“MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 





AN EXPERIENCED FLAT-BED WEB PRESSMAN 
upon examining a ‘‘Multipress”’ in operation said 
he was particularly pleased and impressed with the great strength 
and practicability of the machine; with its accessibility at every 
point; with its splendid ink distribution for a newspaper press ; 
with its labor-saving devices for handling the web at all points 
through the machine; with the sharp, clean, even impression, and 
last, but not least, with its extreme simplicity and lack of tapes in 
the folder. 
Summed up in three words, he found it, “STRONG, SIMPLE, 
CONVENIENT.” More so than any similar flat-bed web. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., London. 704 Craig Street, Montreal. 
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HARRIS secs AUTOMATIC PRESS 
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J Oo H N Bg . PALM E R Patented Processes for producing 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 
PRINTER in quantities 


406 RACE STREET 





PHILADELPHIA, May 8, 1900. 


The Harris Automatic Press Co., 
Niles, Ohio. 





Gentlemen,--For some months past we have been experi- 
menting as to the ability of the new Harris Automatic Press 
to do really fine printing, and are convinced that, given the 
same amount of ability in the pressman, it will produce as 
good work as any other job press on the market, and in very 
much quicker time on long runs on all kinds of work, while 
for ordinary work on cards and envelopes it stands alone. In 
the course of our experiments, we ran for The Harris Press 
Co. a calendarback consisting of a three-color process cut 
surrounded by a solid gray background, 5 3/4 x 8 1/2, on 
which was printed the lettering in maroon ink, making five 
colors in all. Each color of this entire job was printed at 
a speed exceeding 5,000 per hour. We also ran an edition of 
a 4x 91/4 blotter in five colors, the spoilage on which was 
no greater than on similar work on other job presses, while 
the speed was over 10,000 per hour. On ordinary work we run 
at a speed of about 12,000 per hour, although the press can 
be run much faster. It should be borne in mind that our 
experiments were all on extra fine and extra difficult work. 

We therefore have no hesitancy in saying that the 
advent of the Harris Automatic Press marks the beginning of a 
new era in the job printing world. While, as in the case 
with any other press, the quality of the work depends upon 
the quality of the office, it seems to us, the "Harris" has 
about reached the limit of rapid job printing. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. PALMER, 
Per Daniel Baker, Supt. 

















For full eaiinnen sain THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
For machines in countries § PRESS CO. ga NILES, OHIO 


Canada dddddd4ddd address 


pee eee Se NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 CORTLANDT STREET 


INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 


ee a CHICAGO OFFICE, dda 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 


Bow St., W. C., London, Eng. 
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THE DUP 

















FLAT=-BED PERFECTING PRESS 





Six Thousand 4, 6,7 or 8 page papers per hour without stereotyping. 





WHAT PRESSMEN SAY. 


The following statements are entirely voluntary and unsolicited. Most of them relate to our older style of 


. ‘ 
presses, having much less speed than our present “‘Angle-Bar 


SovutH NORWALK, Conn., October 4, 1899. 

I have just had a continuous run on the Duplex Press of twenty weeks, 
or 116 pubiication days, and the web has not been broken only to clean 
press and put on newtympan. Previous to this I have had runs of tour- 
teen weeks, thirteen weeks, etc., without breaking of web. 

RICHARD M. BOUTON, Pressman, Senéinel. 


March 3, 1900. 
I have now beaten my previous record, having had a continuous run 
of twenty-one weeks, or 122 days, without breaking web. 
RICHARD M. BOUTON. 


ZANESVILLE, Ono, February 23, 1900. 

After having charge of the Duplex “Angle-Bar’’ press in the 77mes- 
Recor der office for two years, I will say that it more than fulfills every 
representation made for it. It maintains a speed of more than 5,000 papers 
per hour. I have runthree months ata stretch without breaking a web, or 
a minute’s delay from any cause. The printis clear and clean, there is no 
waste of paper, and above all there is no waste of time. In case of a rush 
the press can be put in operation within forty-five seconds after the last 
form is ready. BERT POE, Foreman 7imes-Recorder Pressroom. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, March 4, 1900. 
: I print ten editions a week on the Duplex Press and have had a con- 
tinuous run of seventeer weeks without breaking a web only to clean the 
press and change the tympan, making 170 editions without a break. I run 


” 


machine. 


at a speed of 4,200 per hour. I do not claim to be the best pressman in the 
world, but always intend that my work shall be creditable to myself and 
satisfactory to my employer. 

MARTIN R. GERHART, Pressman, Daily News. 


ANDERSON, IND., March 4, 1900. 
The Duplex Press is easy in operation and does its work in a perfect 
manner. I have just completed a run of two months with but one break 
of the web, except when broken purposely for changing tympan, etc. 
This I consider a fair record, as I have been running this style of press 
only these two months, L. I. WERTZ, Pressman, Bulletin 


BaTAVIA, N. Y., March 5, 1900. 

I ran our Duplex Press, printing four and six page papers, for sixteen 
or eighteen weeks at the average speed of 5,500 per hour without breaking 
a web. Some days we ran at the rate of 6,000 per hour — indeed, actually 
printed 6,000 copies per hour. It was not done for a test of any kind, but 
because we had to have the papers, and I ran the press just as fast as I 
thought proper. WM. H. ROGERS, Pressman, Da7ly News. 


BRookiyn, N. Y., April 12, 1900. 
While I was operating a Duplex Press in Lawrence, Mass., 1 had an 
order for 30,000 half-sheet circulars (advertising). I made the run on the 
Duplex Press, using 17 ¥%-inch (width) rolls of paper. The order was com- 
pleted in four hours and forty-five minutes, without a single break, and I 
made the run alone without my regular helper. 
GEO. E. SCRAFFORD, Pressman. 





SOME RECENT SALES AND INSTALLATIONS. 


New Castle, Pa., Mews. 
Portsmouth, Va., Séar. 
Reading, Pa., 7elegram. 
Salem, Ore., Statesman. 
Johnstown, Pa., 7ribune. 
Yonkers, N.Y., S/atesman. 


St. John, N. B., Zelegraph. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Press. 
Joplin, Mo., News-Herald. 
Rockford, IIll., Star. 
Bradford, Pa., Record. 
Norristown, Pa., 7zes. 


Jackson, Mich., Patriot. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Beacon. 
Zanesville, Ohio, Signal. 
San Antonio, Texas, Light. 
Topeka, Kan., Mail and Breeze. 
Steubenville, Ohio, Herald. 





Duplex Printing 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Press Co. 
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Seybold Label Cutter 


Other patents pending. 
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COMBINED AUTOMATIC HAND CLAMP AND TREADLE. 





Label Cutting 


Is at once the most severe and delicate test to which a paper cutter can be subjected. 
Positive accuracy is essential, and this it has been found impossible to secure on any 
other make of automatic-clamp cutter. 


The Machine for the Work. 


The Seybold Label Cutter, which, in addition to the simplicity of design, quick knife 
stroke and positive clamp action for which Seybold Cutters are famous, has the new 
intermediate clamp device, by which the automatic clamp may be instantly regulated 
to a minimum or maximum rise, according to the height of the pile to be cut. 

The clamp, while acting always ahead of the knife, insuring full clamping 
pressure before the knife reaches the stock, travels at one-third of the speed of the 
knife. This feature secures the slow clamping motion of the hand-clamp machine, 
giving full clamping pressure without disturbing the pile in the least, and makes 
the machine available on every class of fine cutting heretofore possible only on the 
slow hand-clamp cutter. 

The slow travel of clamp does not retard the quick action of the cutting 
mechanism, the speed of which yields thirty cuts a minute, a speed made possible 
on Seybold Cutters by reason of the simple rotary motion used to actuate the 
knife bar. This high speed is maintained safely and noiselessly by the use of 
a rawhide pinion, which drives the one gear wheel on the machine. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade St., New York. 347-349 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


























































GORDON 


With modern Improvements. 
Here is one of them: 


Counterbalanced Platen 


Prevents wear on cam and cam roller. In presses with this 
improvement in use five years the cams are as perfect as the 
day they left the factory. The platens of 10x15 and smaller 
sizes have extra heavy truss ribs in center. The 12x18, 
13x19 and 14x20 have FIVE impression screws ; the 14% x22 
has SIX — insures a rigid and true impression. 


And there are many others. 
Our new circular tells all 
about them. Send for one. 


Manufactured by LH E CHA LLEN GE— 
MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 
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ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 
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Chandler & Price Presses 





lain LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





American Type Founders Co. 
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THE JAENECKE }; 
PRINTING INK ”: 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Formerly Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schneeman Bewa re 


NEWARK, N. J. 
and NEW YORK of 
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ALL CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE MAIN 
OFFICE IN NEWARK, N.J. 4446 























er, Germany; Moscow, Russia 


Factories at Newark, N. J.; Hanov 
PRINTED WITH THE ORIGINAL NUBIAN BLACK 
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BARNHART BROS & SPINDLER 


WESTERN AGENTS. 


183-187 MONROE ST. 
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Four Points of Excellence 
SPEED 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 19, 1900. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
GENTLEMEN: We have two Columbian Opti- 
mus Presses in our press room; they print a 
sheet 24x36 inches. We run them on ordinary 
work at a regular speed of 2620 impressions per 
hour. The speed of the presses is only limited 
by the skill of the feeder. 
Yours truly, 
DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. 


A. Brookover, Foreman Press Room. 


REGISTER 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 19, 1900 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: We have three Columbian Opti- 
mus Presses. The Pony Optimus has been in 
our press room six years in constant use, and 
we print a “hair” register on it. The above 
printing and embossing was done on the Pony 
Optimus. Our two large Optimus Presses regis- 
ter perfectly; in fact, our three Optimuses are 
giving such satisfactory results that we have 
given you an order for the fourth. 

Yours truly. 

SHATTOCK & McKAY, 





IMPRESSION 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 19, 1900, 
BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
GENTLEMEN: We have two Columbian Opti- 
mus Presses; one 41x55 inch bed, one 47x61 inch 
bed. We have tested both of these presses with 
full forms of half-tone cuts, type and black 
background cuts and have always received an 
absolutely rigid impression. We are satisfied 
with the Optimus. 
Yours truly, 
ROGERS & HALL CO. 
L. C. Rogers, Sec’y and Treas. 


DURABILITY 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 19, 1900. 
BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
GENTLEMEN: The John Simon Printing Com- 
pany bought a No. 8 Cptimus Press of your firm 
fourteen years ago. We have run it every day 
except Sundays during the fourteen years we 
have had it and are running it now. The Opti- 
mus has given us the best service, and we are 
pleased to speak a good word for it. Iron and 
steel that stand fourteen years’ wear must be 
lirst Class. 
Yours truly, 
THE JOHN SIMON PRINTING CO. 
Edward Simon, Pres’t. 





start to finish. 


tion Press. 





The Optimus can show records for phenomenally long 
runs on fine half-tone plates, producing first-class work from 








HERE IS NO 
CLASS of FINE 


WORK THAT CAN 
NOT BE DONE TO 
BETTER ADVAN- 
TAGE on the 


OPTIMUS 


than on any other Two-Revolution Press. 




























The Optimus can show records for speed on regular 
work that can not be beaten by any other Two-Revolu- 
Write for Catalogue. 











C. A. COLLORD, 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


JOHN HADDON & COMPANY, 


Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 






BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
Gen’! Western Agents, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE SIMPLEX 


THE IDEAL TYPESETTER FOR SMALL PAPERS 
GOVAN SCV SVAMSOVA SVM SV 


B . It is sosimple that the ordinary compositor readily understands and operates it, 
ecause: |. nie 
without expert assistance. 











B . It can be depended on to get the paper out in cities and towns not provided 
ecause: | per” 
with machine shops and expert machinists. 


Because . It provides simple, effective means whereby one compositor can readily do the 
* work of three or four, without bringing in a Ict of other expenses to eat up the 
profits. 


B , It is reasonable in price and the annual expense of maintenance is trifling, as it 
ecause: | eg sie = ci ; 
is a cold machine, setting cold type, without the expenses and trouble which 
heat brings in. 


Because . It is far cheaper to print from type, which has to be bought only once in several 
* years, than to pay monthly bills for gas, for waste of metal, for renewal of 
parts, etc. 


Because: If double product is required any day or any week it can be secured by put- 
* ting on two operators, without any necessity for keeping extra machines on 
hand for such emergencies. 


B . The typographical results are bound to be the same as hand-set matter, without 
ecause: anv y al if  & ed ‘sh 3] 99 <x ld 1 ~ 99 bad ke- 
any worry about ‘‘ finns, ot slugs, cold slugs, ad casts, extra make 

ready, etc. 


Because . Proofs are corrected from a case, without stopping the machine for that purpose. 
* As fs always > back at last mi l i test rush, this 
As prools always come back at last minute, when copy Is at greatest rush, this 

is important. 


B . It is as easily operated as a typewriter, and many an editor finds it practicable 
@cause : to hic ; A. 
to write his copy directly in type. 


Because: —Well, if these reasons are not sufficient, there are many. others — write us. 


Our terms are such as to bring the SIMPLEX within the reach of every publisher who 
sets an average amount per week. 


Many publishers of weeklies, semi-weeklies, and small-city dailies, have found the 
SIMPLEX to be 


THE IDEAL TYPESETTER FOR SMALL PAPERS 
IN USE IN TWENTY-SEVEN STATES 








200 Monroe Street, Chicago 


The Unitype Company, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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Cranes 
p Ladies 
SHtationerp 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s”’ containing our goods. 














HESE goods are the best for all dealers. 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 


a profit to the dealer. 
becomes a regular customer. 
tastes of the most select trade. 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In 


Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 


Envelopes corresponding. 


| 

EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like | 
| 


boxes are Envelopes to match. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented. 0d Jd J 


Zz @W. M. CRANE 






Their 


Once tried, the purchaser 
They 
Presented in the follow- 


are suited to the 





Light Blue Boxes, containing 











MANUFACTURED BY 






DALTON, MASS. 


































Machinery 





any one else. 


but ali good. 








Correctly Built 


Is quite as important to the photo-engraver as to 
Experience has shown that the 
Royle machines are correctly built, and that is 
why most successful engravers use them. 
have nothing flimsy and unreliable to offer— 
only first-class tools —some larger than others, 
It is the quality that tells. 


John Royle G Sons, 


Paterson, N. J. 


We 





























PIONEER OF 


Gauge '=— 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 





Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


— as s= 
ae 
ey" Pe pacten 










<B> 
(SELECT, 
H \OLATIZALHY, 














Headquarters for { 











EDWARD L. MEGILL, No"so Duane St. NEW YORK 


174-176 State Street, 





Spring Wedding 
Invitations. 


is profitable and brings you in touch with 
the best trade. 
Commencement Invitations, Programs, Cards, etc. 






Bagraved Invitations 
Embossed Stationery 






Engraving 
as a side line 









Allow us to interest you. 


OUR LEADER: 


We furnish the trade a five-quire box 
of Monogrammed paper of the latest size, 
finest quality, with envelopes to match, at 
$1.75 complete, prepaid to any city in the 
United States. Also put up in two-quire 
boxes at 75 cents. 

It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Circular and samples for the asking, or 
sample outfit for soliciting orders free 
with trial order. 


At prices consistent with 
superior workmanship. 








WM. FREUND & SONS, 
-»- CHICAGO. 












New York. 


Send for THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK. 
25 cents, postpaid; we refund the 25 cents. 
212 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 116 Nassau Street, 





192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 













AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 











lain LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





American Type Founders Co. 


Peerless Paper Cutters 
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THIS COMPACT CUTTING MACHINE 


BROWN & CARVER 


HIGH-GRADE 
AND AS LOW-PRICED AS 
CONSISTENT WITH THE 
BEST CONSTRUCTION 


Ae® 


Machine shown driven by Direct-Geared 
Electric Motor. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


VYVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VVVVY 
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IS THE 


CUTTER 


HAND & 
POWER 


VVVVVVVYVYVYVYVYVVE 
AAAAAAAAAAAA ABUT 








SELLING AGENTS: 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17-23 Rose Street, New York. 


C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILLER & RICHARD, 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Cuicaco STORE: 
319 Dearborn Street. 


J. M. IVES, Manager. 
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507-515 WASHINGTON ST, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Merchandise Envelopes ‘:s:': 


THE PEERLESS 
demand ever |\ wisnarwauangene 
since. No metal fastenings to make the fingers sore. The patent tab is AT. JAN. 26, 1697, 


stronger than metal and never breaks. 
typewriter without damage to the type. 


at unsealed postal rates. 
to order. Samples and price list upon request. 


RAYNOR AND PERKINS ENVELOPE CO. 


115-117 William Street and 59 John Street, - 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Flat, too, and can be addressed on the 
You just moisten the flap of ‘The 
Peerless’ and seal in the ordinary way, and you have the lightest and most 
secure merchandise envelope on the market for mailing catalogues and merchandise 
All standard sizes in stocKk—special sizes 





9 used each year are the strongest in- 


The Millions of “Peerless”? esses merits imped 


into popular favor upon first intro- 
duction and have been steadily 

















- - NEW YORK. 











PRINTERS 
SAVE MONEY 
by Purchasing 
from the 
Manufacturers 














Our “Superior” 
Gummed Paper 


is acknowledged to be the best 
on the market. A large supply 
of white colored mediums, 
plated and waterproof papers 
constantly on hand. Samples 
and prices on application. 


Thomas Manufacturing Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SALESROOMS, 16-18 READE STREET,N.Y. 














PNRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 





SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN'’S FRIEND—Tte ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 
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FLEGTROT YPERS 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS G LINC EITCHERS 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING MACHINE 








NARI RRER TREE E TN 


ESR gm ha er eRe am RRND 











FOR PRINTING PRESSES, FOLDING MACHINES, RULING MACHINES. 
No Electricity. No Suction. All Automatic Devices Mechanically Controlled. 





Our machines have many points of superiority that can not be claimed for other machines. 
You will find in the DEXTER FEEDER just what you have been looking for—‘A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.” 


£ 
F We invite the most careful investigation and COMPARISON. 


CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN STREET 
NEW YORK, 127 DUANE STREET e 
BOSTON, 12 PEARL STREET 


TORON’O, 28 Front STREET, WEST : . 
LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON STREET Main Office and Factory, PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 





A le Calm id tales aa 
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Printers’ 
Rollers | 


Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 2 y Ke / to contain no wood in any form, 
SUMMER USE give better clay or other filler, or adulter- 


satisfaction than other makes. ant of any kind. 
They are what they always have been, 


ORDER NOW ! ood, genuine, old-fashioned, honestly 
g 8 y 


made, all-rag papers. 














CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, ail lee 


MOSER-BURGESS PAPER CO., . ... . . . CHICAGO 
GRAHAM PAPER CO St. Louis 


86 and 88 Market Street, CHATFIELD & WOODS CO.,.... . . . CINCINNATI 
a. ics Pe Pe EO, ck LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO... .1 + ag As agua CARPENTER PAPER CO OMAHA 





We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and KEITH PAPE R COM PAN Y 


can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. TURNERS F . 1a 
x S 4 4a eS / a WWIWIJe 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. TURNERS FALLS, MASS 

















mdinnerty Leatham’s 20th Century 
every Foreign 


County... Monitor Wire Stitchers 


Are earning money for their owners and giving pleasure 
to operators. We manufacture them in many sizes and 
styles to meet the requirements of the largest printer, 
bookbinder or lithographer. We watch closely every 
detail in their construction, and spare no time or expense 
in improvements where it is possible, keeping them 
always up-to-date and the best to be had in any market. 
They are not the cheapest, but the best money can buy. 
We also manufacture Perforators, Numbering and Paging 
Machines, Multiplex Punching Machines, Paper Cutters, 
Embossers, Standing Presses, Table Shears, in fact nearly 
everything pertaining to a Bindery, and can furnish com- 
plete outfits of machinery. Let us send you our catalogue 
and further details. 




















LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK STORE Main Office and Factory 
8 Reade Street 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DR nS I 


No. 1—20TH CENTURY MONITOR STITCHER. 
CAPACITY, 2 SHEETS TO % INCH. 
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Hesigning, Embossing, 
Half-Tone and Line Engradings. 











We excel the world in three-color process! 
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DID YOU KNOW 


T 1 my) youcould ROUND a Blank Book 
l | as well as a Printed Book by 

power? or that there was a ma- 

chine for TAPING Signatures, 

Joints of Waste Leaves, STRIP- 

PING the backs of Pass Books, 

eer etc., etc.? 
Goo0o0o0o00u00o0o 


Idooooooooooo We can make your shop Up-to- 


oooooooooooo0 . 
oooogogoonoooo date for quick and cheaper pro- 


OoooOOoOoOOoOooO0) ‘ 
Ooogoooggooo § duction. 


ooogoogoooooop : 
oooooo0ooo0000 Why not write us? We rather 


goooooogoooop| .. : 
goo0o0o00oHoooo) like to answer questions; the 


qoo0o0o0o000000 
googoogo0ooo0Hoo0: harder the better. 


Headquarters for 


MACHINERY FOR 
UP-TO-DATE 
METHODS #22 


as well as all of the well-known 
kinds. 


























WELD & STURTEVANT 


315 Dearborn Street, - - - CHICAGO 
12 Reade St., cor. Elm St., - NEW YORK 


The Utility 
Paper 
Cutters 


have more good points to 
recommend them to buyers 
than any other paper cutter 
manufactured. More 
of them are being 
sold than of any 
ae? other makes of 

the same size. 
a Owing to the 
No. 2 squares 18 in. full. advance in price 
of the larger cutters, the demand for pony sizes have 
increased, and we are getting the business. 

Notr.— PATENT CLAMP (no fingers) fitted to 
our cutter permits cutting stock as narrow as one- 
half inch without marking paper. 








We're talking about 
Pony Size 

Lever Paper 
Cutters 














No. 1 squares 16in. full. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPE FOUNDRIES. 


Write us for descriptive circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 


600, 602 and 604 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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* THE NATIONAL 
Su 
ene 
* EDUCATIONAL 
V2 
*% ASSOCIATION 
“Pe 
he CHARLESTON, S.C. 
«Ve 
fs July 7 to 13, 1900. 
bs HE famous old city will extend its broad- 
cae est hospitality. The railroads announce 
sv low rates. This convention by the seaside is 
ae going to be the greatest ever held. 
ene 
oe ONE FARE, ROUND TRIP, from all 
“S Northern points (plus $2.00), via Cincinnati 
= and the 
« 
* QUEEN d 
BE an 
# CRESCENT 
7 Route. Full stop-over privileges, choice of 
=O routes, and the best service that is to be found 
= anywhere. ‘Tickets are good till September 1 
7% for the return journey. 
SX 

=O~ 

=f Write for free literature concerning Charleston, 

y and the way to get there, including literature 

af descriptive of Chickamauga battlefield, Ashe- 
eUe ville and the ‘Land of the Sky,” etc..... 
af. W. C. RInEaARSON, G. P. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THREE FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER 








MADE BY 










AGENTS: = e . a 
New York —Weld & Sturtevant, 12 Reade Street. BROW N F OLDING MAC HIN E CO. 
LonpDOoN—M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, = > 
Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. ERIE ; PA. 




















THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 

fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
—— and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
vs = oe, thickness of the stock it will perforate. 

















SELLING AGENTS: 
















E. C. FULLER & CO., . . . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO., .. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
gst 95 PERFORAT Op T.W. &C.B.SHERIDAN, ... “ “ 
ac TuRED BY AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
HG Boil THE J. L. MORRISON CO.,. . Toronto, Ont. 
p.qgurto N° T, W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, . . London, Eng. 
cHNGO W. C. HORNE & SONS, Lrp., . z D 
on JOHN HADDON & CO., . . . “ “ 
S. KOCHANSKI, .. . . . Berlin, Germany. 
FRANK MIDDOWS, . . . . Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, . . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 






FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 










MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


a SR TS 






E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., NEw York, N. Y., Sole Eastern Agents. 
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American @riting Paper Co. 











COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS: 


AGAWAM PAPER Co., 

ALBION PaPER Co., 

BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., - 
CHESTER PAPER Co., - 

CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 

G. K. Barrp PAPER Co., 

GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co., - 
HARDING PAPER Co., 

HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - 


HuRLBUT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., 


LINDEN PAPER Co., 
NonoTucK PAPER Co., 
NoRMAN PAPER Co., 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - 
PARSONS PAPER Co., 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MEG. Co., 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., 
SHatTtTuckK & Bascock Co., 
Syms & DuDLEY PAPER Co., 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., 
WINDSOR PAPER Co., 


Mittineague, Mass. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Huntington, Mass. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
South Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Manchester, Conn. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Unionville, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
De Pere, Wis, 
Watervliet, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. © © © 








+ 





Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
axo ENGINE-SIZED 


(Writing Papers 
de 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 

For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 





175-2 Clark Wr a 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SUPERIOR ™y 
QUALITY ~ SERVICE 


GATCHEL? MANNING 


ENGRAVERS PHILADELPHIA 





Send lic. stamp for Circular 2200 I P of a few Stock Plates suitable for printing Blotters, Calendars, etc. 
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IN USE BY IN USE BY 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Frank A. Munsey 
D. Appleton & Co. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. Brown-Cooper 


DeVinne Press 
J. J. inttle Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co. 











Che Linotype. 
7,000 in Daily Use. 


IN USE BY 


Whittet & Shepperson 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford 
Fleet, McGinley Co. 
Friedenwald Co. 

Boston Public Library 
Smith-Brooks Co. 
Edwards & Broughton 
Blakely Printing Co. 
Barnard & Miller 

W. B. Burford 

Methodist Book Concern 
Eastman Bros. 
Rosenthal & Co. 


IN USE BY 


Franklin Printing House 
Patterson & White 
West Publishing Co. 
IN USE BY Winthrop Press 

Price, Lee, Adkins Co. M. B. Brown Co. 

Guggenheimer, Weil & Co. Filmer-Rollins 

Wilson, Humphrey & Co. C. H. Meekel Stamp Co. 

Isaac H. Blanchard Coombe Printing Co. 








A 


IN USE BY 
Hudson-Kimberly Co. 
Tiernan & Haven 
Mershon Bros. 
e 


Geo. A. Miller Printing Co. 
Marshall & Bruce Co. 





FOR ADDITIONAL PROMINENT OFFICES USING 
MERGEN- 
THALER 


IN USE BY IN USE BY 


James Barclay J. H. Yewdale & Son 

Britton Printing Co. Ed. Keogh Co. 

J. B. Savage Brandon Printing Co. 
Trauger & Herr L. Middleditch Co. 

W. F. Robinson Metropolitan Job Printing Co. 
W. H. Kistler Lupton & Moore 

Jacob North & Co. Williams Printing Co. 
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IN USE BY IN USE BY 
Henry O. Shepard Co. Allen, Lane & Scott 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Burke & McFetridge 
Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick Redfield Bros. 


Louis Lang Pub. Co. 
Blumenberg Press 
Crane Co. 

Cadick Co. 


por 





IL BOOK 


LA 


IN USE BY 


E. O. Painter & Co. 
National Pub. Co. 


Francis, Valentine & Co. 


Caxton Printing Co. 


IN USE BY 


Woodward & Tiernan 
Buxton & Skinner 
H. S. Crocker Co. 

% 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard 


Cherouny Printing Co. 





THE MACHINE, OR FOR TERMS, ETC., ADDRESS 


COMPANY wv-citv 








IN USE BY 
James Kempster 
Nicoll & Roy 
Wm. G. Hewitt 
Jenkins & McGowan 
W.N. Jennings 
Howard Lockwood Co. 
Cozzens & Beaton 


IN USE BY 
Burr Printing House 
Isaac Goldman 
Dunlap Printing Co. 
A. J. Ferris 
Geo. F. Lasher 
Harper & Bro., Phila. 
Barbee & Smith 


IN USE BY 
Pacific Press Co. 
Montfort & Co. 

W. P. Dunn Co. 
Robert Drummond 
Blanchard Co. 
Belisle Printing Co. 
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Che Linotype. 
7,000 in Daily Use. 








IN USE BY 


Trow Directory Co. 
Avil Printing Co. 

J. M. Armstrong 
Murdoch, Kerr & Co. 
Pittsburg Printing Co. 
Meyers & Shinkle 
Egbert, Fidlar & Co. 
United Brethren Pub. Co. 
David Cook Pub. Co. 
Andrew & Culmore 
Levey Bros. & Co. 

W. Braselton 

Geo. Fetter Printing Co. 
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The English ‘®, _*v 
may drop 
their H’s 

















BUT WILL ~ A 
NEVER DROP 
1. 


“HD.” 


BOOK INK 





which they are buying in >a 
ton lots. “H.D.” Book Ink 
has that quality which gives 


SATISFACTION 
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NCE a buyer of “H. D.,” always a buyer of “H. D.” 

You may buy a cheaper or higher priced Book Ink, but 

once having used “H. D.,” you will never sub= 

stitute anything else for it. Every printer can 
use “H. D.” to advantage. THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING 
INK CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, has had forty years’ experience in 
manufacturing “H. D.” and other high-grade Black and Colored 
Inks. With them it is 


Quality First. 
Price Second. 


Prompt Shipment—_ ~_ Third. 
Care and Attention—__ Always. 


Remember the Name — 


Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 347 Dearborn Street. 
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Knives 


made by antiquated systems 
or this... 








LORING COES 














can not be accurate. 








‘* MICRO-GROUND” 


Are Accurate well as rc Hear 


Our Reasons? 


Perfect-Cutting Tools. 





LORING COES & CO. = 


Mention this and see what you get. Worcester, Mass., VU. S. A. 


Stamping, Embossing and y pon’ Rn 20 
Zase-making FOR THE TRADE ONLY nave ress ul bs 























We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped Book Edge Gilding 

i ld or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. ? 

— ¥ Book Edge Marbling 
EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS = Leaf Stamping 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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HE POWER ROUNDING AND 
Tm CRAWLEY BACKING MACHINE @2 











This machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very 
uniform manner, and at a speed that is productive of great economy over the old 
way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, as the 
machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and 


backing books. 





THE CRAWLEY 
Bundling and 
Signature Press 


Is the ONLY Hand Press. 


Price, $125 
ASK US ABOUT IT. 

















Time required to change setting, from 2 to 5 minutes. 


This machine will back without rounding, giving a per- 
fect flat-backed book far superior to hand-work, or 
will round without backing. Size of joint and depth 
of rounding in easy control of the operator. No 
waste or spoiled books. 


Terms to suit the purchaser. Address 


E. CRAWLEY, Spr., & CO. 


NO AGENTS. NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 
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The Improved “Sheridan 
- Paper Cutter @: 




























This machine 
has been entirely 
remodeled— 

all the best features 
being retained; 
but to them 

a great many new 
ideas have been 
added, 

making it 

by all means the 
heaviest, 

most powerful and 
accurate 

hand clamp 

ever offered to 
the trade. 











HE table, which is extra heavy, is carried by a double “‘truss,’’ one under the cut and 

the other under back of table, giving it rigidity and accuracy, never before obtained 
on any machine. Extra heavy side frame and head, steel gibs, combination finger and 
flat clamp, triple back gauge bring it strictly up to date, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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A.D. FARMER 
& SON TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 








MAKERS OF PRINT- 
ING TYPE, BRASS 
RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
METAL FURNITURE 
AND BRASS TYPE 
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NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
.AND MAGAZINES 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


o 6 6 2 © 6 © © £¢ © 2 6 2 2 2 8 8 9 8 2 2 2 * 
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MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT ::::::::3333333 
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NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO. ..163-165 Fifth Ave. 





Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 
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“‘Belios’’ 
Photo-Engraving Lamp 


Made specially for the pur- 
pose. Operates singly on 
110 and 220 volts, direct 
current. Adjustable to any 
position. It is made strong, 
is simple to operate, and 
will do better work than 
other lamps. We make 
them from 4,000 to 10,000 candle-power. 
Write for circular and prices, stating the 
voltage and candle-power of lamp 
desired. 


HELIOS-UPTON CO. 


FACTORIES: 

1229 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PEABODY, MASS. 

222 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AGENTS: 
THOMAS & BETTS, 
141 Broadway, NEw York City, N. Y. 


BADT-GOLTZ ENG. CO., 
Monadnock Block, Cur1caGo, ILL. 


JOHN FORMAN, MonTREAL, CANADA. 





THE 


EMMERICH Bronzing and 


Dusting Machine 


Over 2,000 in use. 








IMPROVED 














Sizes: SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
12 x 20 heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 
14 x 25 We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
16 x 30 embossing tablet covers, etc. 

25 x 40 

28 x 44 

xs) ich & Vonderleh 

36 x 4 mmeric onderlehr 
4x44" 191-193 Worth Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 


Write for prices and particulars. 














CLOSETS 


Cardboard 2-4 Stationery 














HESE Closets will prove a valuable addition to the 

modern printing-office. They replace the home- 

made affairs of the local carpenter. The doors in 

No. 3 and No. 4 slide on steel rollers from side to 
side, one passing behind the other. The upper doors are 
fitted with glass, and the lower doors are paneled. The slid- 
ing shelves in lower section of No. 3 and No. 4 are strongly 
constructed, and this sliding feature will be found of great 
value in getting at the contents of each shelf. The Nos. 5, 
6 and 7 are constructed to accommodate the standard size 
packages of letter and note paper, bills, statements, etc. 
These cabinets will prevent waste and keep the stock from 
becoming shop worn and soiled. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Factory and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Send to us or to your dealer for complete Catalogues of 
Wood Type and Modern Printing Office Furniture. 
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No. 6 STATIONERY CLOSET. 


Price List AND 


Description 


Subject to Usual Discounts. 


No. 3—CARDBOARD AND STATIONERY CLOSET. Height, 7 ft. 


6in.; width, 5 ft. 7in.; depth, lower part, 28 in., upper part, 16 
in., outside measurements. Shipping weight, 735 lbs. Sliding 
doors in upper and lower parts; upper doors glass, lower half 
fitted with 20 sliding boards, 10 in each tier, placed 2% inches 
apart; each board will take cardboard 23x 29. Upper haif fitted 
with shelves to take ordinary packages of letter-heads, note- 
heads, etc. Price complete, $75. Lower section only, $40. 


No. 4—CARDBOARD AND STATIONERY CLOSET. 
Height, 7 ft. 6 in. ; width, 7 ft.9 in. ; depth, lower part, 
33 in., upper part, 19% in. Shipping weight, 1,000 lbs. 
Same general arrangement as No. 3, except the 
sliding shelves in lower part will take on full sheet 
28 x 42, and the upper part is 16% inches deep inside 
and will take in boxes of envelopes with ends to 
a Price complete, $96. Lower section only, 
54- 


No. 5—STATIONERY CLOSET. Height, 5 ft. 4% in. 
width, 25% in.; depth. 16 in., outside measurements. 
Shipping weight, 160 lbs. Space between shelves, 6 
inches. Takes two packages of note-heads and one 
package of letter-heads on each shelf, piled three 
high. Paneled glass door in front. Price, $22. 


No. 6—STATIONERY CLOSET. Height, 6 ft.; width, 3 
ft. 7 in.; depth, 16in., outside measurements. Ship- 
ping weight, 290 lbs. Space between shelves, 6 
inches. Takes two packages of letter or bill heads, 
or three packages of note-heads, piled three high, on 
each section of each shelf. This closet is divided in 
the center into two sections. Price, $38. 

















No. 7—STATIONERY CLOSET. Height, 8 ft.; width, 7 
ft.9 in.; depth, 19% in., all outside measurements. 
Shipping weight, 700 lbs. All doors in this Cabinet 











slide on steel rollers, from side to side. Doors fitted 






















with glass. Divided in center from top to bottom 
into two equaldivisions, This closet has 16 sections, 
with removable, adjustable shelves. Each section 
is 43% in. wide, 16 in. deep, inside measure. Shelves 
are 10 inches apart inside, when divided at equal 
distances. Price, $80. 
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James White G&G Co. 
PAPER DEALERS 


! 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 








MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 


PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 











MOULDS ARE 
GUARANTEED 


This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. TO BE TRUE. BE TRUE. 
Patented Moulds. 








aE ..COVER PAPERS... +9 
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Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and 


JAMES ROWE 


76 West Jackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., trp. 
€. 
aw .-BOOK PAPERS... yr 








15 Tudor Street, Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. 
SS 
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HIGH-GRADE PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 


DOUBLE-16 MACHINE... FOR BIBLE WORK... FOLDS INDIA PAPER. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Chambers Brothers Company, 
New YORK AND CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS OF 
GETTING MORE BUSINESS. 


One way is to put down the prices of your printing. 
The other way is to put up the quality 
One way means slow progress, if any, and an enormous amount of hard work, and the patronage of the most undesir 
able class of people. 

The other way means an easier time, a steadily growing business, reasonably large profits, and a contact with the best 
class of business men in your city. , 











One way means a special 
bid on every job. 

The other way means, in 
most cases, that you will be 
trusted to do your figuring after 
doing the work. 

One way means that you 
will have to send a solicitor after 
most of the work you get. 

The other way means that 
much of your business will come 
because of your reputation. 

One way means that you 
will be looked down upon by 
prosperous business men. 

The other way means that you 
will be looked up to. 

The first step to take toward 
doing better work is to buy 
absolutely the best inks—the 
Ault & Wiborg inks. , 

Don’t say that your old 
press is to blame for the inferior 
work you are turning out. 

Don’t say that your press- 
man is incompetent and that you 
cannot afford to employ a better 
one. 

Try the change of ink. 

Poor inks are not the only 
cause of poor printing but they 
are more often the cause than 
most printers suppose. 

Ault & Wiborg inks have 
been the best for twenty-two years. And during that time they have been made better and better whenever new discoveries 
and new machinery could be utilized 

Nothing has been sacrificed for the sake of cutting prices. 

On the contrary, there are concerns that have made a constant effort to cheapen their inks regardless, apparently, of 
quality. 

Don’t buy too much of a bargain. 

Send for our catalogue. 


THE BEST INKS MAKE THE BEST PRINTERS. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 








































































ENGLISH BLACK, 577-61. 
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lier Club upon the subject of 
old and new printing - types, 
Mr. De Vinne seems to have 
taken as his text an observa- 
tion of the late Mr. Ruskin 
that “The eye is not in the 
least offended by qwantity of 
white, but is, or should be, greatly saddened and 
offended by quantity of black.” This observation 
antedates the Kelmscott Press books, whose pres- 
ent popularity must have greatly displeased the old 
reformer could he have foreseen it. Mr. Morris’s 
inspiration came partly from the Venetian types 
of the fifteenth century —the roman characters 
designed by Nicholas Jenson; Mr. De Vinne’s inspi- 
ration comes from a Venetian contemporary of 
Jenson, Franz Renner. Mr. Morris is reported as 
saying, in 1890, “that a well-printed book has not 
been made since 1550.” Modern ink, paper, type, 
presswork, all were bad. About fifteen years earlier 
Mr. Ruskin had found the same fault, and became 
his own publisher in order to correct the evil, but 
his efforts were not far-reaching. A thorough revo- 
lution must begin with heroic measures. It is not 
sufficient to overturn a principle, a nation must be 
thrown into convulsions. Mr. Morris knew this, 
and within seven years his efforts convulsed sev- 
eral nations. They were heroic and courageous, 
and he began almost at the beginning. In the 
Note on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott 
Press he tells us that his paper should be hand- 
made, wholly of linen, thoroughly well sized, and 
laid, as was the practice of fifteenth-century paper- 
makers. He did not believe that quantity of black 
“saddened and offended,” if it was the right kind 
of black, and properly disposed on the page. To 
quote again from his Note: “What I wanted was 
letter pure in form; severe, without needless excres- 
cences; solid, without the thickening and thinning 








LAN 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


CHICAGO, 


“ON RECENT STYLES OF TYPE.” 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


“ 










JUNE, 1900. 


$2 per year, in advance. 
TERMS { Foreign, $1.20 per year extra, 


of the line, which is the essential fault of the ordi- 
nary modern type, and which makes it difficult to 
read; and not compressed laterally, as all later type 
has grown to be owing to commercial exigencies. 
There was only one source from which to take 
examples of this perfected roman type, to wit: the 
works of the great Venetian printers of the fifteenth 
century, of which Nicholas Jenson produced the 
completest and most roman characters from 1470 to 
1476.” This type he studied until he “mastered the 
essence of it,” though he “did not copy it servilely.” 
But Mr. De Vinne tells us that “Morris was not 


VM IN AFRICAM VENISSEM A MAN- 
lio confule ad quartam legionem tribunus (ut 
{citis) militum:nthil mihi fuit potius:q ut Ma 
finiffam conuenitem regem familiznoftrz iu 
tis de caufis amiaflimum. Ad quem ut ueni: 
complexus me fenex collachrymauit aliquato, 
Poft fufpexit ad czlti:& grates inquit abi fime 
fol ago:uobifq; reliquis calites:q ante g ex hac 
meo regno & in his tectis Pub.Cornelium Sc 
nine ipfe recreor : ita nUg ex animo meo difcef” 
Suflimi uiri memoria. Deinde ego illu de regno 
du. percutatus eft. Multifq; uerbis ultro atrog; 
tus eft dies. Poft autem regio apparatu accepu, 


FACSIMILE OF THE TYPES OF JENSON’S PLINY, 1472. 


(Slightly reduced.) 


entirely content with his Golden tye.” As to Mr. 
Morris’s deviations from the model, Mr. De Vinne 
points out that “the round letters, like m, 2, 0, are 
not in the center as to height. Ascending letters, like 


d, 6, f, are longer than the descending letters, like 
y and g, and both are projected flush to the edge of 
the body, so that they occasionally meet in contig- 
uous lines. 


The white space between the lines of 
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the Golden is relatively narrower than that of the 
old Jenson. These may seem slight deviations, but 
they are enough to change the general effect. The 
old Jenson type is the manuscript roman letter; the 
Golden type of Morris is really an antique lapidary 
character.” Mr. De Vinne thinks the “more white 
space between the lines” of Jenson “contributes to 
its greater legibility.” Mr. Morris’s books were 


FRANZ RENNER, of Hailbrun, Ger- 
many, was the sixth printer of Venice, in 
which city he practised his art with suc- 
cess between the years 1470 and 1494. 
In John and Windelin de Speyer and in 
Nicolas Jenson, who had preceded him, 
he found rivals of great ability, who were 
trying to please Italian readers with new 
faces. Franz Renner was moved to 
emulation. The model of roman which 
he selected had marked grace of form, but 
it was of much lighter face than the types 
of his predecessors. This preference of 
the first Italian printers for large roman 
characters proved a mistake. 


THE RENNER TYPE (SLIGHTLY REDUCED). 


received with astonishment. They were welcomed 
by lovers of old books, while readers not bookishly 
inclined “denounced them as an affectation.” As 
the unbookish are in the majority, the Golden type 
has not come to be popular in America, where the 
copy of it is mostly used by “advertisers and pam- 
phleteers who strive to attract attention by the 
oddity of the letters.” 

Certain crude and erratic imitations of the Kelm- 
scott Press books Mr. De Vinne does not deign to 
notice. The Kelmscott books are epoch-making, 
but his comments on them are mainly confined to 
such as are printed in the Golden type. The roman 
character is too firmly planted to be rooted out 
by the Gothic or any other form so archaic. Hence 
Mr. De Vinne’s choice of a fifteenth-century roman 
for the new book issued by the Grolier Club, 
Boccaccio’s “Life of Dante.” And it is surmised 
that his article, which is printed in Part III of 
the Grolier Club Transactions, “is sure to engage 
the attention of every reader and no doubt 
provoke controversy by its fearless criticism of 
some of the modern fads in type-founding.” It is to 
be hoped that the article may be given a broader 
distribution than it is likely to have in the limited 
circulation of the club’s transactions. Mr. De Vinne 


says of his new type that “it is a fair copy of the 
general effect, but not a servile imitation, of a 
type made at Venice in 1472 by Franz Renner. It 
differs from prevailing forms of Old Style in a 
slightly increased thickness given to the hair-line, 
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and in the widening of letters like a and s that were 
usually pinched. Every stroke in every letter is 
thick enough to be visible at first glance. It is the 
instant visibility of the hair-line more than the thick- 
ening of the thick stroke that produces the desired 
effect of greater legibility. The round letters are in 
the center of the body, and ascenders and descend- 
ers are of unusual length, a treatment which in- 
creases the relief of white space between the lines. 
Openness and clearness are also aided by giving 
more white within letters like a,e, d,s. A few of 
the Gothic mannerisms of fifteenth-century printers, 
as in #, v, have been retained, for they do not inter- 
fere with perspicuity, and do aid in producing the 
generally desired appearance of medieval quaint- 
ness. It is confidently submitted as amore 
restful and readable type than recent novelties of 














ey 
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IK ays “Life of Dante,’ made ex- 
OA xFE\\ pressly for the Grolier Club by 
Professor George R. Carpenter, of Columbia 
University, and accompanied by an introduc- 
tion and a note on the portraits of Dante. 
The illustrations will consist of a portrait of 
Dante, drawn by George Varian from a photo- 
graph of the miniature in the Codex Riccardi- 
anus, 1040, and aviewof Florence, before I 490 






FIRST PAGE OF PROSPECTUS, SET IN THE RENNER TYPE. 
(Slightly reduced.) 


similar size and of greater blackness.” The con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. De Vinne’s paper is 
quoted, almost at length, for obvious reasons. He 
gives Renner’s name to his new type, while other 
authorities have looked upon Renner as a counter- 
feiter of Ratdolt. But we may let this pass— we 
have the type, the use of which is as appropriate to 
the Grolier Club’s Italian book as is the Troy type 








ee 
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to the Kelmscott Press edition of the “ Histoyres of 
Troye,” so much commended by Mr. De Vinne. 

The champions of modern typefounding and the 
lovers of quaintness both have their opinions. Per- 
haps Mr. Morris had this fact in mind when he 
designed the Golden type, though he said it was to 
please his own fancy. Whatever may have been his 
motives he seems to have fallen a little short of the 
“happy mean,” as he was not content, and his oppo- 


rn endeth Poems by the Way, written 
es William ue and printed by him at the 
Imscott Press, U Mall, Hammersmith, 


per 
in the County of Middlesex; and finished on 
the 24th day of September of the year 1891. 


Sold by —— me Strand, London. 
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THE GOLDEN TYPE (SLIGHTLY REDUCED). 


No one before his time has 
spoken more authoritatively “against the increasing 
effeminacy of typography” than Mr. Morris. But 
Mr. Morris’s masculinity was a little too robust, 
hence his type has “not been accepted by any pub- 
lisher as a good type for new books.” It is to be 
hoped that Mr. De Vinne’s adaptation of the Renner 
type, which is without the demerits found in the 
Golden, may lead to the desired result. It is a sort 
of composite of the too masculine Golden and the 
too effeminate modern, which may prove to be 
the “happy mean” that will meet all requirements 
of a satisfactory book type. The letters are grace- 
ful, dignified and strong, and those with the extra 
daylight in them, as well as those touched with 
Gothic quaintness, are, as to the effect on the eye, in 
admirable harmony with the others. 


nents are still active. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BETTER ORGANIZATION. 

BY F. W. THOMAS, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
HE tendency toward combination and coépera- 
tion is increasing with such rapidity, in all 
lines of effort, that without doubt it will soon reach 
a point which would have been thought impossible 
even a very few years since. This tendency is man- 
ifesting itself, on the part of business men and 
employers, in the formation of trusts, and, on the 
part of workingmen, in the still further extension of 
the trades-unions. The trusts seek to strengthen 
their position by a still more complete control of the 
commodities in which they deal and by still further 
eliminating competition. The labor unions, which 
are still trusts, are aiming to make their own control 
of the wages and conditions of labor more complete 
by strong efforts for the still further recognition of 
their unions and by eliminating non-union competi- 
tion by means of increasing their own membership. 
Both employer and employe are struggling for bet- 

ter conditions and greater profit. 

It is to be admitted, of course, that some trusts 
are grasping and even unprincipled, and will take 
advantage of the powers which complete consolida- 
tion places in their hands. On the other hand, even 
the warmest admirers of the unions can scarcely 
contend that they have made no mistakes or unjust 
demands. ‘These instances in either case, however, 
should not condemn the system. Until the privi- 
leges and limitations of the trusts have been accu- 
rately marked out by the lawmakers and the courts, 
and until the rights of the unions have been simi- 
larly defined, and most of all, until the people them- 
selves come to a better understanding of the whole 
question, we may expect constant friction in adjust- 
ing differences. 

There is one feature in the present evolution in 
business methods, however, which is proper subject 
for congratulation by both employers and employes. 
That is the tendency for organized labor and organ- 
ized capital to get together, and agree on a just 
remuneration for the workman. For several years 
this tendency has been most marked in the steel 
industry and in The first premon- 
itory symptoms of it are just being felt in the print- 
ing business. The first suggestion of such a plan 
comes from Mr. De Vinne and Mr. Little who advise 
the settlement of wages and conditions by a joint 
conference of the unions and the typothetes. 

In asking ourselves what will come of this sug- 
gestion, and in studying as to how to further that 
desirable condition of affairs, it may be well to ask 
why it is that the printing industry, confessedly 
composed of able men— in fact, educated men — 
both among the employers and employes, has been 
slower than other trades to reach this consideration 
of the subject. The cause is not farto seek. It 
has lain in the utter lack of effective organization 


glassmaking. 
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among the employing printers. While some con- 
cerns, exceptionally situated, might be able to view 
with complacency the demand for a nine-hour day, 
or for increased pay, still the great bulk of employ- 
ing printers throughout the country have been work- 
ing on such narrow margins of profit, and, through 
lack of organization, have been so powerless to 
increase their prices that the average employer has 
shuddered at the mere thought of any increase in 
his expenses. No employer can survive if he pays 
more for his work than he gets for it. Most of the 
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Failure to realize these conditions apparently 
comes almost altogether from the incompleteness of 
organization of both employers and employes. The 
fact that the union only contains part of the printers, 
makes it difficult for them to be at all absolute in 
the fixing of hours and wages. And it results 
greatly to the disadvantage of the employer of 


union labor, for, because of the union’s failure to 
control the entire labor market, he is forced to suffer 
the competition of many non-union shops. It is 
perfectly manifest that every proprietor of a union 
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printers of the country are not now making an 
amount of money which permits of shorter hours or 
better pay. If they are to give their workmen bet- 
ter hours and better wages they must get better 
prices, and the only hope for these better prices is 
in a more effective organization of the employers. 
The Union and the Typothete can not get together 
where there is no Typothete. The union men, 
believing as they do in organized effort, should 
favor further Typothetz organization. 

That the condition of both employers and em- 
ployes would be vastly improved with successful 
cooperation substituted for unlimited competition is 
easy to believe. If the typographical and press- 
men’s unions absolutely controlled the supply of 
labor so that all employers were forced to pay the 
same price for their labor and accord it the same 
conditions — in short, if they constituted an abso- 
lute trust — there are few employers who would 
complain, because they would be positive that every 
other employer had precisely the same conditions to 
meet. Then if the employers were so thoroughly 
organized as to be able to control the price at which 
the finished printing would be sold, that price could 
be made sufficient to allow more liberal wages and 
conditions to the workers, and at the same time 
allow the employer to have a reasonable profit. 


printing-office would be greatly benefited if all other 
offices were strictly union. 

It seems to the writer that a complete, controlling 
organization of employers would be quite as advan- 
tageous to the union workmen, as it is only through 
such organization that conditions in the business can 
ever be put on that plane which will bring about the 
shorter hours and more liberal wages they desire. 
If both employers and employes were well organ- 
ized, it is hardly to be doubted but that equitable 
wages and hours could be agreed on and maintained, 
and differences could be settled by a joint board of 
arbitration, which, if both sides were strongly 
organized, would have the power to enforce its 
decisions. 

If conditions such as are outlined above could 
be brought about, it would be a happy event for all 
concerned. That it is possible, is shown to be 
within reason by the practical accomplishment of 
the same thing in some other lines of business. 
That the tendency of the times would warrant the 
hope and belief that some such plan will be evolved 
from the present unsettled condition, is also mani- 
fest. In Germany, the Guilds are uniting the inter- 
ests of the workmen and employers, and adopting 
measures for the common good. Practical codpera- 
tion between the unions and the typothetzs could do 
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the same in this country. The complete consumma- 
tion of the idea is perhaps considerably in the 
future. But if it were realized as a goal to be 
striven for, and every effort of both employers and 
employes directed toward achieving that end, it 
might be brought into the very near future. 
There are many things which can be done by 
both employers and employes, each in their own 
field, to assist in making this possibility a practi- 
sality. The typographical and pressmen’s unions 
should execute a few reforms in their methods if 
they expect to cultivate that spirit of friendliness 
and respect on the part of employers which must be 
had before coéperation can be a reality. A union 
card should mean something. It should mean that 
the holder is a competent journeyman printer who 
has served a proper apprenticeship, and is capable of 
earning at least the minimum rate of wages. In 
this matter, they can learn much from the Germans. 
Thoroughness is bred into a German mechanic as it 
is into the German student. Their apprentices must 
not only serve the necessary time, but must pass an 
examination and show that they are proficient before 
they can become journeymen. The printing busi- 
ness is a progressive business. Ideas as to compo- 
sition and methods of work are changing rapidly. 
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extended to offices consisting of the proprietor and 
one boy, the proprietor holding a card and having 
the label. To what extent this is done in other 
cities the writer is not aware, but here there are a 
number of such offices, and their competition is 
unfair to every real union shop, as the proprietor 
does not hire any union help, and he may even be 
doing work at prices which do not net him union 
wages. These are some of the things which antag- 
onize employers to the unions, and if they can be 
remedied, a long step will have been taken toward 
that conciliation which might lead to hearty codpera- 
tion. 

The employers must quit thinking that all other 
printers are rascals, and substitute a better feeling in 
the trade. Don’t always believe what a customer 
tells you about a competitor. Call him up, and ask 
him if it is so. Drop in and see him once in a while. 
Hewill not bite. Don’t run your legs off trying to get 
one of his best customers away from him. He’ll 
probably retaliate, and then you will both be worse 
off, and the customer will once more have gained by 
your mutual animosity. When you have more than 
you can do, send some of your extra work over to 
He may reciprocate in kind some day when you 
Talk over prices with him once 


him. 
are not very busy. 





FRENCH BROAD RIVER, NEAR 


If the unions would make an effort for the improve- 
ment of their members in their chosen calling by 
having talks and lectures given at their union meet- 
ings, they would cause their employer’s heart to 
warm with the idea that they were endeavoring to 
help him instead of hindering him. It is well 
known among employers that many journeymen do 
their utmost to prevent even those apprentices 
authorized by the union from acquiring a proper 
knowledge of the trade. This effort even extends in 
many cases to downright misrepresentation as to 
methods of doing work. All this should be stopped. 
The assistance of the union label should not be 
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in awhile. Maybe you will both learn something. 
In other words, do everything you can to cultivate 
friendly relations among the printers in your city. 
If you have a Typothete, go to the meetings. Take 
an interest in it and work for it. If you have none, 
get one. Organize. 

Better organization means more power for the 
unions and better for the union man. 
Better organization means better prices and more 
profit to the employers. The working together of 
these two organizations means better conditions, for 
both, than the printing business has ever known 
before. 


conditions 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HERE is a feeling in the trade that an advance 

in the price of book cloth is imminent. Cot- 
ton has gone up and the only thing that keeps the 
price down is the competition between the trust and 





its rivals. 





HE latest addition to the expensive list of book- 
machine. 


binders’ machinery is the casing-in 
It will case in from the largest to the smallest book 
at the rate of about 7,000 per At the lowest 


figuring this is the equivalent of $21 in hand-work. 


day. 


EVERAL of the leading 
~J Petersburg have decided to give some of their 
best workmen a free trip to the Paris Exposition, 
in order that they there make themselves 
acquainted with all the latest improvements in appli- 
ances and processes connected with the graphic arts. 


printing firms in St. 


may 


T the World’s Fair at Chicago, there were among 
A the visitors a number of delegates from Eng- 
land and elsewhere sent by the labor organizations 
So far we have not heard of 
the 
Exposition. 


and other societies. 
preparation for a 
American workmen at the great Paris 


similar representation by 


N exhibition of handicraft began at Liverpool, 
England, on May 10 and continued until the 
Wood, leather and 


drawings, photographs and book-plates 


16th. metal work, embroidery, 
water-color 
were the articles exhibited. Prizes were offered and 
only amateurs allowed to compete. We 
that the amateur printers, if any, were given a sec- 
tion by themselves. 


presume 


HE article concerning the Paris Exposition, 


which appears in this issue, is the first of 


series that will be presented to INLAND PRINTER 
readers during the time the Exposition is open. 


The writer, Mr. V. Gribayédoff, is well known as an 
artist and a correspondent, and the matter 
tures which he furnishes each month will clearly and 
interestingly depict the various phases of this inter- 
national exhibition. The graphic arts will be more 
particularly touched upon in the succeeding papers. 


and pic- 


HE very high price of binders’ board has led to 

the substitution of very poor grades for the 
stock usually employed. 
with greater frequency, on the stalls, books with 
their covers warped out of shape. There is also a 
tendency to use a thinner board than the book 
requires. The binders are not to blame, as their 
prices have not been raised in proportion to the 
increased cost of material. It is simply the fault of 
the publishers who will not allow their prices to 
advance. 


The result is that we see 
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TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
NE of the first difficulties which confront the 
American merchant in entering. into trade with 
foreign countries is the diversity of weights and 
measures used by them. To assist the merchant 
who is reaching out for foreign trade an exceedingly 
valuable pamphlet has been prepared by the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum covering the conversion 
of United States weights and measures and moneys 
into foreign weights and measures and moneys. 
This information has been arranged especially for 
the American manufacturer seeking export trade. 
As the metric system in exporting to most countries 
is absolutely necessary, the importance of an authen- 
tic work of this kind can be readily appreciated. It 
is being distributed to American manufacturers 
without cost, and in furtherance of the work of the 
institution, which is solely that of fostering American 
export trade. The work will undoubtedly meet with 
a cordial reception. 


TRUTHFULNESS OF ADVERTISING SOLICITORS. 
HE average advertising solicitor is noted for his 
easy conscience, especially so far as_ state- 
ments regarding the circulation of his publication 
are concerned. The man who represents a paper 
with a circulation of 1,000 or 1,500 does not hesi- 
tate to declare the circulation to be at least 5,000; 
and the one with 3,000 circulation would not con- 
sider his chances for the future jeopardized if he 
should place the figure at least one hundred per cent 
higher than that. The man who places advertising 
nowadays usually expects this, and circulation claims 
have become so proverbially unreliable that even 
when true statements are made by honest solicitors 
they are taken with a grain of salt. But circulations 
can be very easily verified, and the prospective 
advertiser need not take the word of the man who is 
endeavoring to get his ad. He should ascertain 
through reliable sources exactly what he may expect 
in the way of publicity if he goes into the paper 
which the solicitor travels for. The day has come 
when advertisers should insist upon knowing exactly 
what they may expect. 

There is a subject, however, which advertisers 
are unable to obtain definite information about, and 
that is the class of readers to which a journal goes. 
Where the field covered by a certain publication is a 
broad one, and those in different lines of trade are 
reached by it, the solicitor is apt to stretch the truth 
considerably when asked to give the correct number 
of papers going to a particular class. In the line of 
printers’ publications this is especially noticeable. 
Advertising solicitors of some papers not only make 
extravagant claims for their own publication, but go 
out of their way to besmirch the good name of 
others in their own line. 

The attention of THE INLAND PRINTER has 
recently been drawn to the fact that certain solicitors, 
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not satisfied with making outrageously large claims 
for their own papers, have been endeavoring to 
belittle THE INLAND PRINTER in the eyes of pros- 
pective advertisers. One of the methods adopted 
is to declare that THE INLAND PRINTER goes 
only to employes, and that the typefounder or 
the machinery or supply dealer who inserts an ad. 
in the paper can not expect to reach the man who 
orders the goods and pays for them. This state- 
ment is false on the face of it, and is made without 
any knowledge of the facts. That THE INLAND 
PRINTER is read by three times as many employing 
printers as any other publication in its line now in 
the field is very generally allowed, but the subscrip- 
tion list and books of the paper are open to inter- 
ested advertisers for a verification of this statement. 

About seven and a half per cent of the names on 
the subscription list go to employes; but numbers 
of this class may receive the paper through the 
news agencies. Acknowledging this to be a fact, the 
typefounder and pressbuilder and the machinery 
man will admit without question that the employe 
of today may be the employer of tomorrow, and 
besides this that the man in the workroom is often 
consulted in the purchase of material. Copies of 
papers going to this class of readers are by no 
means wasted. Their power for good is more than 
is appreciated by many. Statements that the bulk 
of the copies of THE INLAND PRINTER go to read- 
ers of this class is not true, however, and the man 
who places ads. is warned against them. 





THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA. 
if URING recent years rapid progress has been 

made in the development of the printer’s art 
in Russia, due to the increased freedom of the press 
allowed by the Government, and as this Government 
censorship seems to be growing even less rigid 
there is every prospect for the further development 
of the trade. 

At the present time there are about two thousand 
printing-offices and ten typefoundries in Russia, the 
largest of which are, of course, in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Warsaw. 

The last census of the newspaper trade of Russia 
(taken in 1894) shows that at that time there were 
in the Empire (excluding Finland), 779 daily papers, 
of which 623 were published in Russian and 156 in 
other languages, mostly German and French. Every 
one of these papers was printed in its own print- 
ing-office. Since this census was taken newspapers 
have sprung up in all parts of the Empire, and it is 
estimated that at present there are about 1,100, of 
which probably 250 to 300 are printed in other lan- 
guages than Russian. 

The latest statistics available showing the total 
importation of printing-presses and other machinery 
into Russia are those for 1896, which give the total 
as having been to the value of $205,000, to which 
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the United States contributed to the value of but 
$300. 

In the fiscal year ending in June, 1898, however, 
this country exported to Russia printing machinery 
to the value of $1,920. 

By far the greater portion of the trade in presses, 
printers’ supplies and other machinery is supplied 
by Germany, France and Austria in the order named, 
but type is largely supplied by Italy. 

In order for American typefounders to compete 
in the large type trade of the country, it will be nec- 
essary to make a thorough study of the type neces- 
sary for the Russian language, the type being, as is 
well known, quite dissimilar to our own. The Rus- 
sian alphabet contains thirty-six letters and the type 
for it is of entirely different shape and size. 

Owing to the extraordinarily high import duty 
imposed by Russia on printing paper, it is almost 
entirely excluded from competition with the Russian 
product. The duties are as follows: Printing 
paper, not sized, 2.40 roubles gold ($1.236) per pood 
(36.112 pounds). Printing paper, sized, 4 roubles 
gold (2.06) per pood (36.112 pounds). 

News paper of Russian manufacture can be 
bought for from 3.20 roubles to 3.60 roubles ($1.65 to 
$1.85) per pood (36.112 pounds), so that an Ameri- 


can manufacturer must produce this paper at a 


very low figure indeed to compete with the native 
product. 
The management of each newspaper has differ- 


ent ideas as to the quality and dimensions of the 
paper to be employed by them, and therefore manu- 
facturers in Russia never venture to make paper for 
stock unless they are sure of their trade. They 
also have different ideas as to the method in which 
paper should be packed; whether in sheets packed 
in bales of 10, 25 or 50 reams, or in rolls (endless 
paper) for rotary steam presses. 

Printing paper ordinarily is sold on six months’ 
credit, although as high as twelve months is often 
demanded and obtained. It can therefore be plainly 
seen that in addition to producing an exceedingly 
cheap paper it would be necessary for American 
manufacturers to have regular customers and know 
their exact requirements in order to enter the Rus- 
sian markets. 

Circulars and catalogues of printing machinery, 
type, etc., in French, German or Russian, should be 
sent to all the leading printing establishments in 
order to direct attention to the American products, 
and these should be followed up by competent trav- 
eling salesmen who would also be authorized to 
appoint native agents in the large cities. 

A list of Russian houses who are interested in 
the importing of printing-presses, machinery, type, 
etc., is given below: 

It might also be well to add that the freight rates 
from New York to Reval, the nearest port to St. 
Petersburg, are not excessive, being about 22/6 
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($5.47) and five per cent primage per ton of 2,240 
pounds, or 40 cubic feet, ship’s option. Particulars, 
however, can be obtained from the New York 
agents of the companies, Messrs. Funch, Edye & 
Co., and Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., with offices 
in the Produce Exchange Annex; Sanderson & Son, 
of 29 Broadway, and the Hamburg-American Line, 
of 37 Broadway. 
IMPORTERS IN RUSSIA. 

James Anderson, Kamenoostrowsky 14-21 
H. Berends, Tolmasov per 2-22.............. 
Bernitz & Schulte, Troitzkaja 
G. Berthold, Vassiljeffsky Ostroff 10, Lin- 

SS cut dinunvnenanked 
Ge BIGGk, Be MOrstaja 22d ceteris sicvecceicess 
D. Boisson, Grande Morskaja 28 
T. F. Churi, Gontscharnaja 20 
Erlenbach Freres, Ism. p. 4 rota 16 
Arthur Hesse, Grande Rue des Ecuries 25 ... 
John Flor, B. Nikitskaja, Hans Richter 
I. N. Kuschnerev & Co., Pimenovskaja...... 
K. A. Schulte, Statoustinsky Peraulock, Hans 

Zyganow 
Emil Skiwski, Chmielna 26. ...........000- 


.. Warsaw. 
WOOD-PULP AND FORESTRY. 
HE serious attention of the lumber trade is 
being directed to the rapid depletion of the 
American forests, and the application of scientific 
forestry in place of the present wasteful and destruc- 
tive methods is being inculcated by the forestry sec- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. Some 
indication of the immense consumption of timber in 
the manufacture of news paper in this country is 
given in an excerpt from an exchange which claims 
that while it is a well-known fact that the newspapers 
of the world are using up the forests for their sup- 
plies of paper, there are probably few people who 
will not be startled at the announcement made by 
one of the chief New York papers that its Sunday 
Easter number would take all the wood of forty 
acres of virgin forest. This journal claims to use in 
its morning and evening editions some eleven acres 
of woodland, producing about 7,000 feet to the acre. 
Something like 280,000 feet of timber was used for 
the supply of reading matter to New York by this 
one paper alone. 

Forestry, as has been pointed out by an authority 
on the subject, has been too generally regarded as 
an esthetic fad, and its scientific application merely 
an agreeable avocation of the very wealthy. It is, 
however, an importance to our natural well-being 
far beyond mere esthetic considerations — powerful 
though these may be. It means the utility of vast 
areas of non-agricultural lands in every part of this 
country. By its application we are assured of the 
permanency of our lumber supply and the stability 
of the lumber trade. 

The regulation and conservation of the water 
supply of our principal rivers is largely dependent 
on the timbered lands, and the favorable influence of 
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tree culture upon climate has been well set forth by 
our forestry experts. 

The application of scientific forestry, however, 
owing to the slowness of growth of the trees, is not 
within the means of any single person or organiza- 
tion without the control of great wealth. The work 
is for state or federal governments, unless the taxa- 
tion upon forest lands shall be abolished or reduced 
to a minimum. 

One of the methods advocated for the introduc- 
tion of scientific forestry where the destruction of the 
timbered and non-agricultural lands has been most 
marked, is the establishing of national parks. An 
association has been formed in Chicago to urge the 
parking of a large area in Minnesota, and in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, the Appalachian National Park 
Association has been organized for the protection 
of the magnificent forests of the Southern Appala- 
chian mountains by placing them under the regula- 
tion of Government as a national park. 

These efforts are strictly in accord with the 
teachings of the forestry section of the Department 
of Agriculture for the support of which the nation 
makes a liberal appropriation. That Congress will 


take suitable measures to give to the country the 
parks petitioned for, with the vast economic reforms 
which they represent, may reasonably be expected. 


WHAT IS TECHNICAL TRAINING? 

RUE technical training aims at the development 

of those faculties of the soul which are active 

in the pursuit of the mechanical arts. And good 

trade schools do not confine themselves to exercises 

in the skilful use of the hands, but they try to dis- 

cipline the minds of young people in order to facili- 

tate the work of their hands. It may, therefore, be 

in place to precede the answer of the question: What 

is technical training? with a short study of those 

powers of the soul on which the skill of handi- 
craftsmen depends. 

We often speak in our every-day life of the 
mind’s eye, and we mean thereby the faculty of 
seeing external things even when our bodily eyes 
are closed, or when the objects which we hold 
in view are far away from us in time and space. 
Our = spiritual often to work with 
miraculous power in the evenings when we lie down 
disturbs our bodily senses. 


vision seems 
to rest and nothing 
Events of the past appear at certain quiet moments 
more vividly than they did at the day of their actual 
occurrence, and the faces and figures of absent or 
long-departed friends and relatives surround us as if 
they were present in reality. 

The faculty which performs this wonderful work 
within our minds is the power of imagination. It 
forms mental pictures sometimes incoherently, as in 
a dream; but also systematically, when we read and 
study. The spiritual eye which calmly stands behind 
the imaginative powers and watches the mind-pic- 


tures that come and go, in order to increase its 
knowledge, is the power of intuition. Through 
intuition we learn almost unconsciously the prin- 
ciples of all external knowledge, and upon its 
activity depend the mechanical and liberal arts. 
But this wonderful power to call up mind-pictures of 
external things, and to understand them at once, is 
given to men in different degrees. ‘There are 
diversities of gifts and operations; to one is given 
the word of wisdom, to another the gift of healing, 
to another diverse tongues,” says St. Paul, I Cor., 
12. One person can at a glance see through the 
mysteries of electricity or machinery; another 
knows, almost without being taught, to do all kinds 
of carpenter’s or other mechanical work; one has 
an intuitive perception of beautiful forms; another 
is always the first to discover new utilities of things. 
“All these worketh that one and the _ self-same 
spirit,” through the power of intuition. 

Besides differences in the aptitude of this faculty, 
there are variations of the sharpness of the mental 
vision. Some men merely need to glance at a task 
and they will know more about it than written or 
verbal orders could ever tell them. Others must 
repeatedly be told what is to be done and how to go 
to work about it; and after they have laboriously 
formed a dim idea of what is desired, they work 
mechanically according to habit or fixed rules, which 
they remember but do not understand. The mental 
eyes of some apprentices are always wide open; put 
them in any workshop and they will see everything 
that is going on, and wonderingly will ask a hundred 
times a day: What is the cause of this ? or, How is 
that ? Other boys remain uninterested amidst the 
most wonderful machinery. Their spiritual eyes are 
dim, and nothing can excite their curiosity to know 
the reason why this or that thing is so or so. One 
workingman’s mind is a perfect blank; he could not 
describe a simple tool which he handles every day ; 
another man has in his mind’s storeroom an ever- 
available number of mind pictures of such thing's as 
he may be called to make from leather, iron, wood 
or clay. 

These natural differences of the faculty of intui- 
tion are well known to good and true craftsmen, 
although they never studied psychology. ‘Therefore 
they have at all times and in all trades insisted on 
individual training, so that each boy could receive 
proper attention. They dislike so-called trade 
schools where young men are freely admitted, 
hustled through a course of manual training, and 
after a short time graduated as full-fledged printers, 
plumbers, carpenters, etc. They despise employers 
who pack their shops with boys, because such men 
ruin the intellectual nature of young mechanics for 
the sake of gain, and therewith do incalculable 
damage to society. 

On the other hand, all intelligent craftsmen favor 
trade-schools which do not supplant, but supplement 








the apprenticeship system by a course of technical 
training which is apt to develop the precious intui- 
tive faculties. Experience has shown that strictly 
intuitive instruction in small classes, which are prop- 
erly graded and laid out to meet the needs of the 
craft to which the scholars belong, has a wonderful 
effect upon apprentices. They themselves, and their 
parents, quickly comprehend the connection between 
the theory and practice of their trades, and usually 
the heart of the boys goes with their studies. 
Apprentices whose mental vision is dim, can develop 
it to some extent and become as useful in a particu- 
lar sphere of their craft as their brighter comrades 
in the higher branches. If everybody were to ride 
on the top of the stage-coach, it would grow top- 
heavy and tumble over. Boys who are favored by 
nature with the gift of understanding everything at 
a glance, learn to discipline their imagination and 
to concentrate their minds on business. Without a 
guiding hand these so-called geniuses often grow up 
as useless Jacks-of-all-trades, and acquire a freakish 
and eccentric character. If persistently kept within 
the mental discipline of intuitive exercises, they 
learn how to compare their various mind-pictures 
from the sphere of their trades with a view to 
improve the appearance or utility of their produc- 
tions. In this way talented boys may become 
inventors or directors of industry. In short, there 
is no mechanic so rich and poor in mind that he 
could not profit in some way by developing the 
pound which God intrusted to his keeping — namely, 
his intuitive faculties. 

To answer finally the question, ‘What constitutes 
a printer’s technical training ?” I must ask the help 
of those great doctors of the mental science, whose 
works are printed by our craft. Let them call 
together those few boys, journeymen and masters 
in every town of our broad land whose minds are not 
led astray by the vague social questions of the age. 
Let them unite in some school-room, a number of 
masters, foremen and journeymen, whose hearts are 
free from the raving thoughts of class pride and 
envy, in order to save as many of the downtrodden 
and neglected wards of our trade — the apprentices 
— as they can, and to bring out whatever is left in 
their composition of pure and undefiled human 
nature. In this place let us merely indicate a course 
which, if properly worked out and tried under the 
watchful eye of learned men with pure hearts, might 
give us a better generation of printers than we have 
at present. 

COMPOSITOR’S CLASSES. 

Geometrical and mechanical drawing in its appli- 
cation to the simplest lines and forms of printed 
matter; free-hand drawing of leaves, flowers, run- 
ners and ornaments, after plaster models. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to impress the mind 
with the characteristic forms of all ornaments; 
drawing of letters; application of drawing to all 
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kinds of printed matter. The teacher may give the 
text of letter-heads, bill-heads, title-pages, etc., on 
the blackboard, and require the scholars to make 
sketches thereof on paper indicating the size of 
type and length of lines, etc. Lectures on the 
cobrdination, subordination and grouping of lines, 
spacing and leading out, illustrated by specimen of 
printed matter. Lectures on general style, colors 
and the harmony of colors. Sketches of colored 
ornaments. The teacher may expose to view copies 
of modern ornamentation, analyze them, and apply 
the principles of ornamentation, show the possi- 
bilities of combination, point out the current errors, 
and trace the beauty of printed works of art. 
PRESSMAN’S CLASSES. 


The study of the nature and effects of light and 
shade is the principal feature of the pressman’s 
drawing lessons. Drawing of simple objects with 
lectures on the perspective, that is, the art of 
delineating objects as they appear to the eye. 
Exposition of pictures and illustrations, pointing 
out the foreground, middle and background; the 
effects of light and toning down with a view of 
bringing out the main object of a picture, etc. 

The science of colors and color mixing with prac- 
tical exercises in water colors. Tri-color printing 
with practical illustrations. Lectures on the har- 
mony of colors, and exercises in mixing and dis- 
tributing colors on printed matter. The first 
principles of mechanics. 


HIGHER CLASSES FOR ALL BRANCHES. 


Simultaneously with drawing lessons there must 
be provision for intuitive instruction in the follow- 
ing typographical branches : 

Compositors.— The system of type, its historical 
development and the present point system; funda- 
mental rules of plain matter; the general make-up 
of works, for example, footnotes, titles, prefaces, 
indexes, etc.; composition of poetry ; mathematical, 
tabular and catalogue composition; make-up of 
forms and general rules on margins. 

Pressmen.— The press, its mechanism and his- 
torical development, from the wooden hand press to 
the present cylinder press. Treatment of the press 
before, during and after use. The functions of its 
principal parts considered singly and put together. 
Treatment of forms on flat-bed and cylinder presses. 
Plain type, woodcut, half-tone and color printing. 

To this should be added theoretical instruction of 
a higher order, intended to prepare compositors as 
well as pressmen for positions as foremen, man- 
agers and superintendents. 
struction of the typesetting machines, perfecting and 
web presses; the principles of the manufacture of 
paper; the production of engravings, stereotypes 
and electrotypes. Typographical figuring; how to 
compute the cost of composition, presswork and 
material; the principles of single and double entry 
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bookkeeping. The study of the vernacular is every- 
where a main thing, and compositors in America 
especially ought to learn at least the alphabets of 
the foreign languages spoken in this country. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 


NO. XI.— BY A BINDER. 

S already explained, the edition-binder has com- 
A pleted his book, when it is sewn; all the lin- 
ing papers and waste leaves having been previously 
put in place. 

Even the very cheapest work, if intended for 
cloth covers, should now be put through the smash- 
ing machine a second time. This will help to make 
the bound book firm and compact, avoiding that too- 
common tendency to swell and warp out of shape 
after the book is bound. The usual smashing ma- 
chine is an arch-stamping press, with a metal plate 
instead of the usual gas or steam head. With these 
machines it is imperative that the bunch of books — 
about four inches being smashed at a time — should 
be placed in the center of the platen. If too far 
forward the impression is liable to break the press, 
as many a bookbinder has experienced. <A properly 
built smashing machine should have a double toggle 
as well as double gears and fly-wheels; with such a 
machine it does not matter whether the work is put 
in the center or to one side of the press. Smashing 
machines are also frequently broken by the oper- 
ators putting in one more book than he should. 
Many binders dispense with this second smashing ; 
it is nevertheless required of good binding. 

The books should now be slightly tipped with 
glue before cutting, but your binder of today, with a 
daily output of from five to ten thousand books, has 
no time for this; he lets it go without gluing until 
ready for rounding; indeed, the well-smashed, ma- 
chine-sewn 12mo, without a swell in the back, will 
cut very well without gluing up. 

Straight cutters for bookwork are made with the 
back gauge in three pieces. The cutter arranges the 
sections a, 6 and ¢ so that without changing the 


gauge the tail may be cut by placing the head against 
a, the front by placing the back against 4, and the 
head cut by placing the tail already cut against c. 
The first innovation in book-cutting was the inven- 
tion of the turntable. This was a clamp connected 
with a straight cutter that would hold two bunches 
of books. When screwed tight by the operator the 
clamp is pushed on a groove against the knife and 


cut. By this device two bunches are trimmed with 
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four cuts, whereas it would take six with a straight 
cutter. The Semple trimmer was invented by a 
woman and is really an ingenious machine, although 
little used now. The turntable clamp rests at the 
foot of an inclined plane, up which it is drawn by a 
chain, bringing the book edges in contact with the 
knife, which is not moved during the operation; the 
cut completed, the clamp returns to the bottom to be 
turned for the next cut. 

The fastest book cutter is the duplex trimmer. 
This machine has two knives that cut simultaneously 
on the two sides of a turntable. Thus the two front 
edges a a are cut at the first stroke; after which 


























the clamp automatically turns; the knives change 
their position and the heads 6 4 and the tails ¢ c 
are cut. This requires but two cuts. The same 
work on a turntable trimmer would require four cuts 
and on a straight cutter six. One operator can cut 
as many as forty thousand regular-sized magazines 
on this machine in a day. 

In the job shop several different methods of pro- 
cedure are followed, depending on the value of the 
binding and the ideas of the binder. Where the 
volumes are magazines or single jobs for which the 
binder is to receive from 75 cents to $1.50, the book 
when lined up is jogged straight back and head, and 
then tipped slightly on the back with glue at the 
head and tail. Next the volume is cut and is then 
ready for either edge gilding or marbling. Many 
binders pursue this method even on their most care- 
ful work. At other times the book is rounded up 
and jointed before the edges are marbled or gilded. 
This is the most common method. 

On very fine work, where the binder wishes to 
exercise every possible care, the book is rounded 
before trimming. In this case the tail is cut first 
and then the head. Next a piece of twine is tied 
tightly around the book and fastened with a slip- 
knot, about two inches from the back, and the book 
jogged back down on the iron block until the back is 
flat again, when it is trimmed on the front. After 
trimming the front the twine is removed and the 
book springs back into shape. This rather tedious 
method secures a smooth, even edge, without any 
starts. In some of the art binderies where persis- 
tent care is exercised in the binding of each volume 





the press and plow, previously described, are still 
used. 

The book to be plowed is first rounded and 
backed; then the boards, that have been cut to a 
size decided upon, are laced in. Then the book is 
put in press with the head projecting only as much 
as it is desired to cut off. Sometimes the boards 
are trimmed at the same time as the book, but gen- 
erally these are pushed down so as to avoid the 
knife. The operator with a plow should be careful 
not to turn the screw on the plow too fast or the edge 
will be roughened, and care should be taken that the 


knife is sharp. (To be continued.) 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER,* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
NO. VIII.— MISCELLANEOUS REQUIREMENTS FOR COMPOSING 
AND PRESS ROOMS. 
E have considered in detail those portions of 
the equipment of a newspaper which require 
the greatest amount of expenditure, but there still 
remain many articles none the less essential, though 
some of them are insignificant in price. Below 
is given an estimate of these, and also the cost of 
those already enumerated, the prices being net, the 
usual discounts having been deducted. Ink, paper, 
and all other similar items are not included: 
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*This series of articles was started in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1899. The next will be “Arrangement of the Composing- 
room.” 
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This estimate of material is based on the require- 
ments of a daily paper, seven-column folio. A few 
of the items could be reduced where a weekly is 
contemplated, but the total expense would not be 
materially decreased. Liberal allowances are made 
in such items as leads, slugs, spaces, quads, etc., as 
there is no economy in curtailing such supplies; the 
size of the imposing-stone is also larger than the 
four pages will cover, as plenty of stone-room is 
essential to rapid and accurate work. This total 
of about $2,540 covers by far the greater part of 
the expense for materials required in the starting 
of a newspaper, although there may be a few 
articles omitted from this list of composing and 
press room needs. Nearly if not quite all the items 
are subject to a discount of five per cent for cash 
in ten days. 

One important matter upon which it is impossikle 
to give a reliable figure is power. Conditions vary 
so widely that what would be most economical and 
advisable it is difficult to state. Whether a steam 
or gas engine, or an electric or water motor would 
be best depends entirely upon the cost of the various 
commodities — coal, gas, electricity and water — 
which can only be determined by a study of the 
prices prevailing in the locality where the newspaper 


is to be started. 
(To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 

NO. XXXIII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
HE words “usage” and “use” have been said 
to be widely different in meaning. With refer- 
ence merely to certain connections this is true; but 
as an unqualified statement it is not true. A forcible 
example of misuse of one of the words is found in 
Dr. Hodgson’s “Errors in the Use of English,” 
in the Doctor’s mention of “the usage of ‘either’ 
and ‘neither’ as conjunctions,” and of the usage of 
other words, when he plainly means their use. It 
takes a great many instances of use, or employ- 
ment, and by many different persons, to constitute 
usage. Dr. Hodgson would certainly have thought 
a person crazy or very ignorant who suggested 
“Errors in the Usage of English” as a title for 
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in such application, except that “waistcoat” is a lit- 
tle more explicit. Oliver Wendell Holmes, how- 
ever, expresses a very common estimate of the two 
names when, in “The Professor at the Breakfast- 
table,” he classes “vests” with “pants,” although 
the two are not really on the same level. The worst 
that can truly be said of “vest” is that it is not so 
favorably received as “waistcoat,” while “pants” is 
an actual vulgarism. So far as original sense is 
concerned, a vest might be any investing garment 
for the body; many different garments have been 
called vests, and the word now has little currency 
except as meaning the garment that somewhat 
pedantic conventionality would have us call a waist- 
coat. If any one chooses to call his sleeveless short 
body-garment a vest, instead of using the name 
“waistcoat,” which to many good speakers seems 
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FRENCH BROAD RIVER. 


From Bingham Heights, Asheville, North Carolina. 


his book; yet that would have been just as good as 
his own use of “usage” in the other places here 
It is common to speak of usage without 
qualification when we mean good usage; but a great 
many uses of words become frequent enough to be 
supported unthinkingly by the plea of usage, which 
must be acknowledged to make bad usage when 


noted. 


tested by canons or principles. For example, one 
can hardly read a newspaper nowadays without 
finding “comprise ” used with the meaning of “com- 
pose”; and the error is common in books also. 
Such a use of any word can never be other than a 
misuse, no matter how clearly it may be shown to be 
usage; it is bad usage, and impossible of becoming 
good usage. 

As a mere concession to conventionality, “waist- 
coat” is a better name than “vest” for the man’s 
garment for which both these names are used. 
Etymologically, neither word is better than the other 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 


stilted, no one has a right to accuse him of using 
bad English. 

Among the opinions quoted in these articles, 
some have been shown as inadequate, and with 
these may be classed the assertion that “vulgar” is 
“probably more frequently used improperly than 
properly.” The word is said to be misused in the 
sense of immodest, indecent, but it would not be 
easy to prove that such use is really a misuse. 
Originally, vulgar manners or speech were merely 
those of the common people; later, through the fact 
that boorish or unrefined people were more common 
than those of refined manner, “vulgar” assumed the 
restricted sense of coarse, boorish, unrefined, and no 
positive division can be made between these and 
immodest or indecent. It has been said truthfully 
that vulgar people are low, mean, coarse; and these 
are just the kind of persons who are often immodest, 
and even indecent. Therefore the use of “vulgar” 
in the meaning that has been condemned is not a 
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misuse, although it is true that in the nicest applica- 
tion it has not such meaning. 

Nowadays almost every one working for pay is 
commonly said to get a salary ; pay is seldom called 
wages. Wages and salary, however, are not the 
same with any propriety, although some excuse may 
be found for the common misuse in the fact that 
they can not be positively differentiated except as a 
mere conventionality. An actual distinction is made 
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by lexicographers, based on real usage, and accord- 
ing to the records “salary ” is somewhat more dig- 
nified than “wages.” The Century Dictionary 
defines wages as what is paid for labor, and says 
that it is “distinguished (but somewhat vaguely) 
from salary”; and it defines salary as “the recom- 
pense or consideration stipulated to be paid to a 
person periodically for services, usually a fixed sum 
to be paid by the year, half-year, or quarter.” 
“Wages and hire,” it “are for the more 
menial, manual, or mechanical forms of work, and 
commonly imply employment for short periods, as a 
day or a week; salary and stipend are for the more 
mental forms, and imply greater permanence of 
employment and payment at longer intervals; the 
wages of a servant or a laborer; the salary of a 
postmaster or a teacher.” The present common 
habit of calling weekly wages salary must have 
arisen from the notion of superior dignity, some- 
what in line with the origin of “saleslady ” for sales- 
woman. Asa matter entirely freed from such false 
pride, it is far better to preserve the distinction, and 
to call ordinary pay, for ordinary work, wages, leav- 
ing “salary” to be used for pay at a certain rate 
by the year. This is not 
“salary” is inherently a more dignified word, since 
that is not true; it is simply the English form of 
Latin sa/arzum, which meant salt-money, or enough 
to buy one’s salt, and it is very low wages that will 
not do more than that. A _ distinction between 
salary and wages is recognized in law. A 
3-4 


says, 


recommended because 


recent 


suit against a railway official involved argument on 
one side that the earning was salary, and on the 
other that it was wages, because salary could have 
been claimed in payment and wages could not. 
“Whence” means from what place or source, 
therefore it is far better not to say “from whence,” 
yet it is true that many of the best writers have 
indulged the pleonasm. 
sages with “from whence’ 


The dictionaries quote pas- 
the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and from Milton, and might quote from 


’ 


from from 
many others, for the “vicious mode of speech,” as 
Samuel Johnson called it, is very common. These 
same writers, however, more frequently use the 
adverb alone, and with far greater propriety. On 
exactly the same footing are “from hence” and 
Both on the score of grammatical 
construction and of sense, the adverb alone in each 
case is far better. 

Some writers say that “without” is often im- 
properly used instead of “unless.” On the contrary, 
all the recent dictionaries, while they could not omit 
definition of “without” in such use, say that it is 
The writer 


“from thence.” 


not now sanctioned by careful writers. 
of a recent magazine article, ‘A Plea for Accurate 
English,” says: “‘Without’ is strictly a preposition. 
When used as a conjunction it grates on the culti- 
vated ear, and calls a halt in the reader’s progress, 
which the right word (‘unless’) never does.” The 
Century Dictionary says that it is now rarely, if 
ever, used thus by careful and correct speakers and 
writers. No real authorization of such locution as 
Tennyson’s “Not without she wills it” has been 
found by the present writer, and in general it may 
but at the a line of 
poetry, as it is in the Tennyson quotation, the fault 


be called a misuse; end of 


is certainly venial, at least under some circum- 
stances, although “unless” would have been far 
better in this particular instance. 


(THE ENp.) 


THE FALLACY OF “FILLERS,” * 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL, 


HAT “fillers” are a fallacy is apparent in the 
very word itself, commonly understood, and 
commonly used, as it is, to designate a certain class 
of work taken at — or near — the cost of production. 
Work taken at cost is a mistake. 

So far as our knowledge of the matter has gone, 
the practice of such methods is absolutely without 
warrant or excuse, under any possible condition of 
things. Idle men and idle machinery are, of course, 
to be deplored, but we submit that idle men and idle 
machinery — idle through a temporary falling off in 
business — are infinitely less harmful than the sys 
tematic cutting of prices that leaves no sufficient 
profit to the producer; and this is the only valid 
pretext for seeking such business, that has the least 


*NorT! One of the papers submitted in competition for the George 


H. Benedict prize. 
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semblance of reason in it. As a matter of fact, nine- 
tenths of the concerns that make use of “fillers ” are 
prompted either by motives of jealousy or a sense- 
less greed of everything in sight. 

Ordinary competition is in no sense a factor in 
this disturbance. There are a score of circum- 
stances, any one of which may be the means of 
enabling one man to do a certain job of work 
cheaper than another, and yet realize a generous 
profit. Such competition does not contemplate a 
loss of margin, although it may involve a range of 
lower prices; the differences in price, however, may 
be more than equalized by the differences in facili- 
ties and management. Examples of this kind will 
readily suggest themselves, in almost every town of 
any importance in the land, and show, beyond all 
controversy, that legitimate competition, acting as a 
“oovernor,” merely serves to keep prices at a point 
about where they ought to be. 

If the effects of this folly of taking work at cost 
stopped with those particular items of business, the 
evil done would at least be minimized, but such is 
exceedingly far from being the case. Cut down to 
cost the price on a thousand envelopes and there 
isn’t a customer who will not suspect at once that 
he is being charged too much for his letter-heads ; 
the practice vitiates prices along the entire line, and, 
although everything may not have to be cut down to 
cost, the price of most things will have to be very 
materially lowered. But the mischief does not end 
here. Low prices beget a low grade of work, and 
not unfrequently a low grade of honesty also. We 
think there are not wanting instances to fully sup- 
port the statement that no office can continue the use 
of “fillers” for any considerable length of time 
without showing marked deterioration in the charac- 
ter of the work turned out, and this results in both 
a loss of business and the degradation of the public 
taste, which ought rather to be educated to demand 
the best possible products of the art. 

The fallacy of “fillers” is more than evident, 
looked at from whatever direction one may; they 
are handled under cover — most men are ashamed 
of them — and no man has ever attempted any seri- 
ous defense of their use — there is, clearly, no such 
defense to be made. They are, confessedly, a 
source of no profit, either directly or indirectly ; 
they do not increase business; they lower the gen- 
eral tone and quality of workmanship ; they provoke 
animosities where there should be a reasonable 
spirit of fraternity; they corrupt the public taste, 
and discredit the dignity and high importance of 
the art itself. 

But there is another consideration, more impor- 
tant, perhaps, than either of those already named: 
the comparatively low price of process-work, and 
the readiness with which it can be turned out. 

There is nothing more likely than that a cheap, 
inartistic job of printing may be—as a matter of 
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fact, it has been, in many cases — the chief cause of 
turning the patronage of a customer to the engraver, 
with his infinite variety of design and artistic possi- 
bilities — and open up the way for him to become 
a most embarrassing competitor, especially in the 
field of commercial work. The future, in any 
event, is full of uncertainty fer the printer whose 
business is conducted without plan and without 
method. 

How to correct the evil is a matter quite easy of 
solution — the simple return to rational methods of 
calculation will do that —the difficulty lies in the 
administration of the remedy. Employing printers 
may learn something from the union that fixes and 
protects the wages of their employes, and, although 
an organic federation may not be practicable, there 
should be no obstacle in the way of a common 
understanding that would insure the observation of 
strict business principles in the determination of 
prices and profits. Persistent agitation will, in time, 
accomplish this; and while there may be a tempo- 
rary decrease of trade, in some instances, from the 
disuse of “fillers,” it can be relied upon that the end 
of the year will show a substantial gain on the right 
side of the balance-sheet. 





PAPERS MADE IN THE ORIENT. 

The results of the inquiries of the commission of indus- 
trial experts which was appointed by the German govern- 
ment to visit and report upon the markets of east Asia show, 
according to a German trade review, that the various mar- 
kets present excellent prospects for the paper trade and the 
paper industry generally, says the Journal of Arts. The 
Corean hand-made papers, thus far very little known in 
foreign markets, are of much interest. They are of yellowish 
color, silklike gloss and extraordinary strength. In purity 
they are behind the better grades of Chinese papers. These 
papers are made in sheets about 29% by 51 inches. Oiled 
papers of this kind are used in place of window glass, and 
very impure but extremely strong board is also made of the 
same raw material, as well as blotting and wrapping papers. 
The Japanese hand-made papers are divided into two classes. 
The so-called “hansi” (half-paper) is loaded with about 
twenty per cent of rice starch; the “minogam™” consists 
entirely of fiber. The hansi papers are the stronger and the 
coarser and are made in smaller sizes (about 934 ‘by 13 
inches), while the minogami papers are thinner and better 
and larger—11 by 16 inches. 

A quire of paper is called “jo” in Japanese, and has from 
twenty to forty-eight sheets; a ream is called “shime,” and 
has from 480 to 2,400 sheets. The prices of hand-made 
paper have recently risen about fifteen per cent, because the 
growers of bast demand and obtain higher prices for their 
product. Printing paper is used in Japan not only for 
printing purposes, but also for writing. The most popular 
sizes of printing paper are 25 by 27 inches and 31 by 43 
inches, flat. The consumption of paper has extraordinarily 
increased in Japan, and, although the home production is 
large, there is a good market for imported paper. Rice 
straw is an important factor in the manufacture of Japanese 
machine-made paper; only when there is a poor rice crop is 
wood fiber imported to any appreciable extent. 

Among the most curious things to be seen in Japan are 
the jackets and trousers of strong hand-made paper with 
which the Japanese soldiers were supplied during the war 











between Japan and China. The seams and buttonholes were 
sewn with cotton thread. 

Chinese hand-made papers are made mostly of rice straw, 
and are colored or stained on one side by hand; for instance, 
crimson for visiting cards (which are thin, large octavo 
sheets), pale red for bills, yellow sprinkled with gold or 
green for wrapping goods, orange for wedding finery, etc. 
Large quantities are consumed in the principal place of its 
manufacture for decorating various places of worship, which 
are visited by Chinese from all over the country, and con- 
siderable quantities are also sent to the adjoining provinces. 
There is no doubt that cheap imported machine-made print- 
ing papers, stained or unstained, could successfully compete 
with these home-made and hand-made papers. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SERVANT-GIRL PROBLEM. 


The above has been selected by Mr. J. N. Kimball, of 
New York, as the title for the picture reproduced herewith. 
The cut was made from an enlargement of a small photo- 
graph, but quite faithfully brings out the details of the orig- 
inal print. The picture has been admired in a number of 
quarters. Some of the newspapers have made pen drawings 
from it, which have been reproduced in zine for publication. 
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Mr. Kimball is evidently getting some notoriety from his 
picture, but the benefits which naturally accrue to the artist 
seem to be going in other directions, judging by a letter 
recently received from him. After thanking THE INLAND 
PRINTER for a print from one of the daily papers sent him, 
he says: 

The little picture seems to have attracted considerable attention — all 
of which is very encouraging, were it not for the fact that of late the dog 
goes about with his nose in the air, inclined to receive the usual courtesies 
from no dog of his acquaintance short of those belonging to the first fam- 
ilies. And, moreover, whereas he was formerly moderately pleased at 
receiving his fair portion of sirloin (if well served) he now insists upon 
nothing less.than the tenderloin. 

And again, this picture bids fair to rupture my former peaceful family 
relations. My wife now claims that she posed the picture; my boy 
claims that he owns the dog; and another friend claims the baby. Where 
I come in is beyond my ken. Yours respectfully, 

J. N. KImBAtu. 

The border design surrounding the picture is a half-tone 
reproduction of a pen drawing by C. Kimball. 


Ir is no longer necessary to lend a hand on the lever with 
those who have been trying to hurry up the day when truth 
is mightier than fakesion. The day is with us, except among 
those on the borders.—S. O. /. R. 
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Photo by J. N. Kimball, New York. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names —not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD-TIME PRINTER- 
EDITOR, 


To the Editor: Hoosick FALts, N. Y., April 26, 1900. 

I see by an item in your March number you are in search 
of the identity of the old editors. I have handled the stick 
and rule seventy-three years, and have been engaged in 
editorial work about sixty-two years. I was born and learned 
my trade in Utica, in this State. Asa*roller boy” I used the 
first composition (glue and molasses) roller made in that city. 
The mold for casting the roller was made of tin, in two sec- 
tions, fastened together with bands. After the composition 
had cooled sufficiently the mold was taken apart to “born” 
the roller. During all these years it has been an interesting 
study of my life to measure time and progressive enterprise. 
My memory goes back to the old “tinderbox,” and reaches 
into the age when the indispensable “locofoco” matches were 
sprinkled all over the world. The dim light of the “tallow 
dips” is superseded by the brilliant electric light. The old 
“Ramage” press is stored away in the cellar to give place to 
the lightning machines that print fifty thousand newspapers 
“while you wait.” And the old stage coach sinks into 
obscurity at the advent of the lightning trains and “flyers” 
that warm the tracks of the great railroad enterprises of the 
country. 

It is a fruitful theme to recount the achievements of the 
past, and, as our imagination reaches into the future, to ask 
what the next generation will reveal. G. K. LyMan. 





“DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS.” 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, April 2, 1900. 

I have been an itinerant reader and 
since opening my own office last October have not missed a 
Your journal has made me many a customer from 
using suggestions I found therein. I wish to ask a few ques- 
tions regarding your advertisers. About January 1, 1900, I 
wrote ten letters to various addresses I found in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Not more than one-half of them 
while at least one returned my letter to a local house and 
others “put them on” that I was “feeling ” around “out of 
town.” I say “one,” as that is all I heard from “indirectly.” 
I suppose the other four have done likewise. Now, why do 
paperdealers advertise in THE INLAND PRINTER when they 
will not sell to printers? I suppose the other four were 
afraid I was of too little importance to deserve notice these 
busy times. My investigations resulted in the placing of at 
least one small order and perhaps making me a regular cus- 
tomer of the house. 

Another matter is alsoon my mind. 
of a typefounder sending an agent several hundred miles 
in answer to a letter that turned out to be from only a boy. 
Now the typefounders seem to have gone to the other 
extreme. 

Soon after buying my outfit I wrote the foundry whose 
local agent had sold me, asking for certain information and 
suggesting that they mail me anything that might be of 
information to a new beginner or of a novel nature. My 


for several years 


number. 


responded, 


Some time ago I read 
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answer was a few typewritten lines and that ended the mat- 
ter. I have since learned through an obscure source that 
they have been publishing a regular monthly since January, 
1899, and which was just the thing I was looking ough 
not a line referred to it in their catalogue, lette id or 
body of their letter, nor had the local man shown me a copy, 
though | had asked him nearly daily if he had anything new 
from that particular foundry. 

It seems as though the policy was to discourage a new 
man as much as possible. ‘This firm is one of your princi- 
pal advertisers and it was through THE INLAND PRINTER I 
first learned of them. My purchase of their goods to date 


I’m swa//, | know, but I 


HARRY A. 


has been over $200. Don’t laugh. 


may Levow. ODELL, 


TIME-SAVING CASE LABELS. 

To the Editor: MuscaTINk, Iowa, April 20, 1900. 

But few printers realize the amount of time lost in their 
offices by carelessly or not labeling cases. Not only is time 
lost in finding a desired letter, but often two similar faces get 
mixed by lack of knowledge of the cases. In arranging my 
office I have endeavored to make it easy for a new hand to 
work, so that I could get just as much out of the help as pos- 
sible for the money paid. I think I have made a long step 
in the right direction in labeling all cases as shown here: 





{2 Demonstrablenessofthistypein!3ms 32 





18 Demonstrablenessofthi s 22 





24 Demonstrableness 16 





36 Demonstrab to 


The first figure indicates the point size of the type and the 
second the number of letters of the sentence contained in a 
line 13 ems long, as the 12-point label says. I find that a 
great many less trial lines are necessary. For instance: A 
full line being desired, the 18-point with 22 figures to the 13 
ems has been tried and will not quite go in. Al! that is nec- 
essary then is to find a face with the figures 23, 24 or 25 fol- 
lowing it and a second trial will not be set. The labels have 
paid for themselves a great many times over in my office and 
all employes are very much better satisfied with their work. 
A stranger is just as valuable the second day as the old 
hand. Why do not the typefounders send out such a label 
with every font of type? CHARLES A. SEATON, 











NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 

To the Editor: EDINBURGH, April 24, 1900. 

The year 1900 opened badly for book printers here, and 
the three months just passed have been a continued depres- 
sion. During the tension of public feeling regarding the 
British disasters in South Africa, nobody read any books, 
and publishers sat and waited for better times, afraid to ven- 
ture anything ; and though booksellers report that the relief 
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of Kimberley and Ladysmith greatly improved their sales, 
the improvement has hardly reached the printer yet. The 
volume of printing in Glasgow, though of a different nature 
from the bookwork of Edinburgh, has also shown a great 
falling off, as is evidenced by the larger amount of out-of- 
work money paid by the trade society. 

The Scottish Typographical Association, by a large 
majority, has elected Mr. John Templeton, Glasgow, to be 
the first General Secretary. Mr. Templeton, who has been 
secretary for several years, and has already proved himself a 
capable official, will now be required to devote all his time to 
the duties of his office. The salary is £120 per annum, with 
allowances for expenses. 

Recently the Edinburgh branch of this Association invited 
the codperation of the Employers’ Association in an attempt 
to limit overtime, and asked that a maximum limit be fixed, 
of twelve hours per week. The Employers’ Association has 
practically agreed to accept this proposal, at the same time 
expressing the hope that in very urgent cases the limit may 
be extended by mutual consent. 

The Aberdeen branch has been up in arms during 
March against the officials of the Royal Infirmary of that 
city, who, it is alleged, after inviting tenders for the print- 
ing contract from a number of firms, gave the contract to a 
non-union firm whose tender was nearly twice as much as 
one of the offers which had been rejected. The typos of the 
Granite City are taking steps to put their views of the sub- 
ject before the public, which are that all contracts of public 
bodies should conform to what is known as the “fair wage” 
resolution of the House of Commons. This resolution, of 
date as far back as February, 1891, declared that it was “the 
duty of the Government in all Government contracts 
to make every effort to secure the payment of such wages as 
are generally accepted as current in each trade for competent 
workmen.” The Edinburgh Municipal Council inserts a 
declaration to this effect in all their contracts, and the 
printers of all the city work must accept it. 

One of the landmarks of Edinburgh printers will vanish 
within the next few weeks by the removal to new premises in 
the north side of the city, built for them in accordance with 
modern ideas of light and air, of Messrs. Neill & Co., Gov- 
ernment printers for Scotland, and the oldest firm of printers 
in Edinburgh. The business was begun in 1749 as Hamil- 
ton, Balfour & Neill, and twenty years later they removed 
to the spot in Fishmarket Close they are now about to leave. 
The successive extensions of the past 130 years have been 
secured either by adding a flat or acquiring neighboring 
premises, just as opportunity presented itself. The firm has 
a long and honorable record, and even in 1757 it was 
able to secure a medal from the Philosophical Society of 
Edinburgh for an “immaculate” edition of Terence’s *Com- 
edies.” Doctor Neill, the nephew of the founder of the firm, 
who had more than a local reputation as a scientist and bot- 
anist, as well as a printer, was able to secure a great part of 
the printing for the learned societies of his day, and the 
printing for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, founded in 
1783, has remained with the firm since the formation of the 
Society. One of the present partners, Mr. Alexander Neill 
Fraser, is well known as the inventor of a_ typesetting 
machine which bears his name, and which, before the advent 
of the Linotype, was looked upon with some favor, though 
now, truth to say, it is heard of only asa memory. Among 
other important work, Neill & Co. printed the last two issues 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica for Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
and a large portion of the current edition was put in type by 
the “Fraser” typesetting machine. Though their old prem- 
ises are in the most interesting part of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, under the shadow of the old gray cathedral of 
St. Giles, where John Knox preached, in the very “ Heart 
of Midlothian,” and within a stone’s throw of the scenes 
rendered historic by Sir, Walter Scott’s novel of that name, 
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the firm has done wisely in moving to a spot where it will 
have room to expand, and where it will have its business 
in a more compact area than was possible in its old but 
rambling and scattered premises. 

The Edinburgh Typographia has just brought a most 
successful session to a close. The class examinations (theo- 
retical) were held on April 3, when, out of twenty-six stu- 
dents who presented themselves, eighteen passed first-class, 
five second-class and three failed. ‘The examinations for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute (the center of British 
technical education) are to be held during the first week in 
May, when, in addition to our local students, we are to have 
some from other towns where there is no recognized exami- 
nationcenter. It isa curious fact that Glasgow, a larger city, 
is in this category, and last year also we had Glasgow typos 
coming to Edinburgh for the Practical Examination. 

The Jobbing Display class is also doing good work. Two 
albums of specimens of work done in it have been sent to 
the Paris Exhibition, and will appear in the Scottish educa- 
tional exhibit. 

The Linotype class started last session, which this year 
numbers twenty-two members, and has already borne fruit 
by some of its number securing good appointments as Lino- 
type operators. This they could not have done but for the 
instruction and practice they have had in this class. 

G.2E 





THE AMATEUR EVIL AND THE TYPEFOUNDERS,. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILv., April 18, 1900. 

Every little while some printer whose toes have been 
trod upon by an “amateur” enters his protest against the 
“amateur evil,” and usually winds up his complaints with a 
fling at the typefoundries for “setting the amateur up in 
business.” 

That these complaints are occasionally well-founded there 
is no denying, but in the majority of cases the typefoundries 
are free from blame and have only done what any other 
business man would do under the same circumstances — sold 
their goods at a reasonable profit. 

The question of where to “draw the line” between legiti- 
mate trade and the “amateur” has been a most perplexing 
one to the reliable typefounders; and by “reliable type- 
founders” I mean those foundries which have a regular 
discount for their goods — not the concerns that regulate the 
discounts by the amount of cash the purchaser is able to pay 
down. Unfortunately for the printing business there are too 
many concerns of the latter kind, and their existence is made 
possible by many of those printers who protest loudest against 
their methods. 

Of course, “one man’s money is as good as another's,” 
and when one of the “little fellows” starts in with sufficient 
cash to pay for his outfit there is no good reason why he 
should not be able to buy as cheaply as the established 
printer. Where outfits are sold on partial payments, however, 
the case is different, and it is here that the typefounders can 
protect their established patrons—to an extent, at least. 
That one or two of the larger foundries do make an effort 
to protect their customers from this kind of competition is 
evidenced by instructions to their representatives, a copy of 
which I have seen. These instructions define the foundry’s 
position on the “amateur” question, and specify the terms 
upon which time sales may be made. These terms are, on 
outfits amounting to $350 or less, one-half cash, balance on 
short time, with interest and security. On sales over $350 to 
$450, not less than $150 cash, with security, etc., and then 
only when at least one-half the amount is for machinery. 
Type is poor security after it has been once used, and type- 
founders regard it as such, hence the rule regarding ma- 
chinery. On these terms the foundry is reasonably safe, 
and the percentage of loss from bad accounts in any of the 











conservatively managed foundries is considerably less than 
would be supposed. 

The fact is that each year it requires a little more capital 
to start into the printing business than it did previously. 
The legitimate foundries are more careful of their credits as 
the margin of profit grows smaller, and the demand for good 
printing facilities necessarily calls for a larger investment to 
put the beginner in a position to compete with the established 
printer. The tendency on the part of some printers to hold 
the typefounders responsible because some one decides to 
start into business in what the established printer deems as 
his field is not just. Of course, in the printers’ supply busi- 
ness, as in nearly every other, there are a lot of jayhawkers 
and curbstone brokers who are willing to take a long chance, 
but the reputable houses will not do it. And I would like to 
ask these same faultfinders if their complaints are not occa- 
sionally inconsistent? Do they always give their business to 
the foundries that are conservatively managed and endeavor- 
ing to do business on business principles? Isit not frequently 
the case that the dealer who quotes the easiest terms (i. e., 
the longest time, with the smallest cash payment), even 
though the price is a shade higher —is it not frequently the 
case that this one gets the order? I have yet to hear of an 
established printer giving his order to the conservative dealer 
as a matter of principle—“terms” are frequently the first 
consideration, with “price” secondary. A little more con- 
sistency would help solve the amateur problem. 

In conclusion, and for the benefit of some of these “estab- 
lished” printers, I will quote the opening paragraph from 
Mr. George H. Benedict’s little pamphlet, “The Fallacy of 
Fillers,” as being apropos: 

“It does not take a philosopher to decide that any man 
has a just right to be in any line of business he chooses, and 
just why all competitors are disposed to look upon every 
other person in the same line as a fit subject for the scalper’s 
knife is a query difficult to answer.” 

A TypE SALESMAN. 





WHY PAPER IS HIGHER. 


A manufacturer, in explaining why paper is higher, says 
that the price of paper has advanced the same as almost 
every other commodity in the last year, in response to the 
economic law of supply and demand, which has operated in 
the case of articles admitted into this country free as well as 
in the case of protected articles. For example, the price of 
sulphur, on which there is no duty, and which is largely 
used in papermaking, has increased greatly; also of rags 
and many similar varieties of paper stock, which are im- 
ported and which come in free. But the price of paper has 
advanced in other countries as well as in this, and news paper 
is today selling at much higher prices in London, Paris and 
other European cities than it is in the United States. In 
England the interest in the South African war has created 
an unwonted demand for paper, which the English mills 
have been quite unable to meet, and since there is no surplus 
from any other country to relieve it, there has been almost a 
paper famine. The drought in Norway and Sweden last year 
also seriously affected the production of pulp, and since both 
France and England are dependent almost wholly upon 
Scandinavia for their pulp supply, the impairment of this 
source has had avery distinct influence in the situation. But 
it is not news paper alone that has gone up in price, but 
paper of every variety. An even greater advance is notice- 
able in wrapping and book papers. It is hardly to be 
expected that it could be otherwise, for all the materials which 
enter into the construction and maintenance of the mills have 
increased in value, and the paper manufacturer has to pay 
more for all the ingredients and for mills’ supplies, includ- 
ing sulphur and coal, and also for the transportation of his 
product. Even the cost of getting out wood pulp is affected 
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by the industrial expansion, since the manufacturer has to 
pay more for the labor employed in cutting the timber. 
Beyond all this, the general level of wages in paper mills is 
higher at this time than it has been for twenty-five years, 
and higher in the United States than in any other country. 





THE BURDENS OF THE BURROS. 


Salesmen often travel in parts of the country which 
the average individual scarcely ever gets a chauce to visit. 
We show herewith two pictures sent THE INLAND PRINTER 
by A. T. Patterson, Michigan and Indiana representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, when on a trip a 
little out of his territory. The larger picture represents the 
gentleman on a burro near “ Harvey’s Ranch,” twenty-five 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, New Mexico, at the base of 
Hermit’s Peak (Old Baldy), in the Rocky Mountains, at an 
altitude of 12,500 feet above the sea level. The advertising 
instinct is evidently well developed in Mr. Patterson, for the 
improvised signs seem to be very much in evidence. The 
picture of the little tots shows the method of carrying chil- 
dren over the mountains to the resort at “ Harvey’s Ranch.” 
The patient little burros are quite sure-footed, and one can 
drop the children into the boxes and start the animals, feel- 
ing certain that the precious burden will arrive safely at its 
destination. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES CIRCULATION ? 

The Association of American Advertisers defines circula- 
tion as the word must be understood when used by them or 
written or uttered for their guidance. They define it as the 
number of copies actually sold, deducting all return copies ; 
including subscriptions and sales through agents, news 
stands, news companies and newsboys. From this definition 
it is apparent that the average advertiser considers as val- 
uable only a paid-for circulation, so far as the benefits of 
publicity for the message of the advertiser are concerned.— 
Newspaperdom. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON, 


RS. BENJAMIN WOOD, who is the principal owner 
M of the New York Daily News, has been stirring 
things up in the office of late. Mrs. Wood’s husband, 
who was the proprietor of the News, died a few months ago. 
Since then she has been gradually learning the newspaper 
business. She has already learned to perfection what 
“firing” means. She started in to wield the axe, beginning 
with the business manager, gradually working her way all 
along the line. At least a dozen heads have fallen into the 
basket. 

In the old days on the News Mr. Wood used to run things 
pretty close. He was bound to make the paper pay. If it 
didn’t it was not because he did not know how to keep down 
expenses. On one occasion the foreman of the pressroom 
came to him and said: 

“Mr. Wood, it’s frightfully cold down there in the base- 
ment. Would it be asking too much to request that you 
have a stove put in there?” 

It was in the middle of a very severe winter. 

“A what?” snapped Wood. 

“A stove, sir,” said the foreman. 
down there.” 

“Cold, is it?” said Wood. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” he rejoined, “it’s a d——d sight colder on the 
street,” and he turned on his heel and walked away. And 
the stove was not forthcoming. 

About a week afterward the foreman went to Mr. Wood 
again. 

“Mr. Wood,” he began. 

“Well, what is it?” said Wood. 

“We need some new rollers.” 

“You do, eh? What’s the matter with the ones you have 
now?” 

“They are spoiled.” 

“Humph! What will new rollers cost? ” 

“ Five hundred dollars, sir.” 

“Eh! Eh! What’s that?” ejaculated Wood. 

“Five hundred dollars, sir,” repeated the foreman. 

“What spoiled those you have ?” 

The cold, sir.” 

The next day a big sheet-iron stove was casting a genial 
warmth throughout the basement. 


SS 


“Billy” Cornell, who is doing a stunt reading the copy of 
the sporting department on the Chicago 7imes-Herald, was 
at one time connected with the Fire Insurance Patrol. One 
day some one up in the Press Club said to him: 

“Billy, why did you quit the Insurance Patrol ?” 

“It was like this,” replied William. “There was a big fire 
in one of the wholesale houses in Franklin street. I went 
there with the other boys on the wagon. We climbed up to 
the fifth floor and commenced putting our tarpaulins over 
the goods. I had hold of one end of a tarpaulin and was 
helping to place it over a table, when I backed into an 
elevator shaft. I resigned just after I left the fifth floor.” 


SS 


On one of the early May days an old gentleman who is 
somewhat of a sport and is well known to all the newspaper 
men and literary workers of Chicago, was going down town 


“It is exceedingly cold 
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on an open car. He was sitting on the back seat enjoying a 
smoke and the balmy weather, when Opie Read got on. 

“Good morning,” said Read. 

The old fellow looked Read over from head to foot. 
he said slowly : 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you have the advantage of 
me.” 

Now Opie knew the man well and he thought the man 
ought to know him, for they had met many times at the 
Press Club and other places. Opie was a little warm, but he 
kept good-natured, as he generally does, and said pleas- 


Then 


antly: 

“Well, my name’s Read. I thought you remembered 
me?” 

“Oh, yes; Mr. Reed— Mr. Roland Reed. Why, ——” 


“No, not Roland Reed. I am —— 

“Why, it can’t be, it can’t be,” said the old man, rubbing 
his hands, “that this is Mr. Whitelaw Reed ?” 

Just then Col. William Lightfoot Visscher boarded the 
car. 

“Hello, Opie,” cried he, and turning to the old gentleman 
he nodded familiarly and said: “Good morning, sir.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the old man, “but you have the 
advantage of me.” 

“My name is Visscher, sir!” said the Colonel, straight- 
ening himself up and buttoning his Prince Albert tightly 
around him. 

“Oh; yes,” said the old one with a dignified smile, “ Mr. 
Vischey. Yes, yes, how careless of me. Why, you are the 
man who invented Vischey water.” 

The colonel got up and rang the bell. When the car 
stopped he jumped off and grabbing Opie by the arm, said: 

“Come on, Read, I want to tell you something.” 

When they reached the sidewalk the colonel paused and 
remarked with considerable vehemence : 

* Well I’ll be d——d. Is this fame?” 

SF 

Charlie Chapin, the city editor of the New York Evening 
World, was notified a short time ago that expenses were to 
be cut down, and that he must reduce his staff. Now 
Chapin is a man who, while he works his reporters and desk 
men hard, believes in having a good and large staff. Well, 
things went on for a few days and nothing more was said 
about the matter. Then Chapin’s first assistant, Tuttle, 
died. The next day Foster Coates went over to Chapin’s 
desk and said: 

“Mr. Chapin, have you reduced your staff ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Charlie. 

* Whom have you dropped ?” asked Coates. 

“Tuttle,” replied the city editor. 


ee 


A man with a monocle stuck in his larboard eye rushed 
into the office of the J/orning Telegraph, of New York, the 
other night. He took a seat next to the night city editor. 

“Say,” said the man. “I don’t want you to say anything 
in the paper about me tomorrow morning.” 

* What is your name?” asked the night city editor. 

The man told him. 

“Well, you just tell me the whole story,” said the night 
city editor, “so I’ll understand the situation.” 

Then the man gave up the whole story, and the Morning 
Telegraph had a beat on it, for that was the first any one 
about the shop had heard concerning the matter. 


we 


Speaking of the J/orning Telegraph recalls an incident 
that happened a few nights ago. Sheppard Friedman is one 
of the hustling reporters on the papers. He generally keeps 
well informed on what is going on along Broadway and “in 
the alley” as they call the loafing and working places of the 

























actor folk. A copy editor wasn’t sure about the middle 
name of a man in “Shep’s” copy, so he called out: 

“Say, Friedman, are you sure you have this middle name 
spelled right ?” 

“That’s right,” said Friedman. 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, it’s acinch. I made it up myself.” 
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“KEEP TO THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD.” 
I 
You knew Ebenezer Gray? 
’E’s been dead fer many er day. 


Was an ornery kind er lad; 
Nothin’ in ’im orful bad — 


Jes’ tu tired — thet wuz all— 

Ter do er thing, ’cept creep an’ crawl. 
On ther way ter skule ‘e’d lag, 
An’ go like er snail 

with 
er 
lazy 


zig 
zag. 
II 

When ’e got ter be er man, 

Couldn't seem ter understan’ 

Thet ’e mustn't loaf an’ shirk, 

But hustle ’round an’ git ter work. 

Got ter staying out all night — 

Sometimes gittin’ putty tight — 
What ther boys’d call er jag — 
An’ go ter ’is home 

in 
er 
dizzy 
zig 
zag. 
II 

Got ter stealin’ chickens, first; 

Things went on from bad ter worst. 

Hate ter tell it—’fraid you'll say 

I didn’t like ’im, anyway. 

I don’t keer—I'll let it out — 

How ther whole thing came about; 
Don't yer see, ’e stole er nag 
An’ ’e hung frum er tree 

with 
er 
swingin’ 
zig 
zag. 





DIARY OF THE PRINTER’S DEVIL FIRST DAY OF 
THE SHELDON REGIME. 

11 a.m.— Sheldon made a speech to us, saying we mustn’t 
smoke. He’s a frost. 

1:20 p.m.— Asked Sheldon for a dime to get a new cylin- 
der for the press. He’s easy. 

2:10 p.m.— Told him the lithograph room needed a quar- 
ter’s worth of metal. Wonder how long he will last. 

3:30 p.mM.— Sheldon told me he liked the newspaper biz 
first-class. Went in and ast him. 

4 p.M.— Took in proofs of one o’ Sheldon’s articles to 
him, and told him it was a lulu. “What is a lulu ?” he said. 
“You are,” I said. Nota cent. 

5:30 p,mM.— Sheldon wiped his face on the office towel. 
All he needs is a wig and a rag-time song to be Billy West. 

7 p.M.— Lit cigarette stub back of galley rack. Sheldon’s 
nose all right. Suspended. 

8:10 p.m.— Sent for. 

8:25 p.M.—Got back. New kid hired to fill my place 
hadn’t done nothin’ but pia form. Never seen a print shop 
in his life before. 

8:30 p.mM.— Told Sheldon that seein’ the new principles 
the office was workin’ under, I’d forgive him. 

10:50 p.mM.— Asked Sheldon for a raise. Good chance. 

Midnight — Had square talk with Sheldon. Got the 
raise. Told him the editor wa’n’t the whole thing. Said he 
guessed that was right. > New York World. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuncTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TYPES. = By Benjamin Drew. A = of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, 

PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series - essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, 

BIGELOw’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. pone og a A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, 

PuncTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been ae to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1 


CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.—By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

A STONE FROM A GLAss HousE.—A monthly magazine 
of recent date contains the following: “The Scotch are pro- 
verbially economical. None the less we notice that the canny 
literary editor of the Edinburgh Scotsman wastes an ‘e,’ just 
as so many American editors do, in misspelling the name of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward.” In the same magazine containing 
this editorial paragraph is another that was meant to refer 
to “McTeague,” but does mention “McTeaque.” Of course 
the writer meant to write this name with a “g,” but he must 
have made it look like a “q,” and this is nearly as bad 
misspelling as the other. 

An Epitror’s ERROoR.— Many editors seem to find some 
sort of satisfaction. in charging errors to the printers, prob- 
ably because that is an easy way to account for them. It is 
no more than fair that a printer should occasionally have a 
hit at an editor, for many of the errors printed are made by 
editors, often going into print because of strict orders to fol- 
low copy. A newspaper correspondent recently wrote as 
follows: “C.J. Davis of Balliol College, M. A. Oxon., and 
F. E. Smith of ‘Corpus Christi, M. A. Oxon., formerly an 
instructor in Cornell University.” This was changed on copy 
to read: “C. J. Davis of Balliol College, F. E. Smith, and 
M. A. Oxen of Corpus Christi. M. A. Oxon was formerly 
an instructor in Cornell University.” The proofreader did 
not follow copy. 


SOME OPINIONS ON SPELLING.—Some time ago the 
United States Board on Geographic Names decided that 
“Porto Rico” should be discarded, and that “Puerto Rico” 
was the form for that name. Thereupon a great many news- 
papers adopted the Spanish form, accompanied with the 
adjective “Puerto Rican,” half Spanish and half English. 
One of these newspapers was the New York 77mes. Soon 
after the change a letter to the editor of the 77es contained 
the following: “Thank you for knowing how to spell right, 
and so spelling Puerto Rico. That other thing has no exist- 
ence, except what is based on carelessness or stupidity.” 
But the name was and is established in the best English 
usage as “Porto Rico,” and this correct form has been 
restored in many of the newspapers that for a time rejected 
it. It could hardly have been carelessness or stupidity that 
led to the adoption of “Porto Rico” in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” that being one prominent work in which the 
English form is used. The Board on Geographic Names has 
made many decisions that do not meet with general accept- 
ance. 

PROOFREADERS’ WAGES.— Many correspondents have 
asked us questions about wages, which have not been defi- 
nitely answered. Sometimes information has been desired 











as to the common amount of pay in certain cities, and some- 
times the question has been more general. A few writers 
evidently contemplating a possible adoption of the work as 
their regular vocation asked for a general statement. No 
positive answer seems possible in either case, as to actual 
amount; but the average of proofreaders’ wages is probably 
not far in advance of compositors’ earnings. The work of 
reading proof presents a very wide range in quality, from 
the merest mechanical reproduction of copy to the exercise 
of the highest intellectual ability, coupled with great tech- 
nical attainment. Many persons known as proofreaders, 
simply because they are employed as such by those who do 
not know or care what good proofreading is, get very low 
wages, and are not worth more than they get. Some adver- 
tisers announce courses of lessons in proofreading, and that 
the work pays from $15 to $30 a week. They do not specific- 
ally assert that they can fit the student to earn the highest 
amount, and it is doubtful whether many of their students 
would command the lowest, at least without much experi- 
ence and many disappointments. As a whole, and as different 
kinds of work are now considered as to relative importance, 
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In some rare instances the proofreader has been thus 
esteemed, but not nearly as often as he should be. 

A WOoOULD-BE PROOFREADER.—H. R., Camden, New 
Jersey, writes : “ Being desirous of learning the art of reading 
proof, but being compelled to work during the day, could I 
get this information from any of the books published on the 
profession, and would I be able to accept and successfully 
fill a position after digesting a book’s contents of this descrip- 
tion? I know your advice would be to get in a printer’s 
office for the knowledge and the practical side. But as I am 
compelled to support myself and to assist others, the remu- 
neration would not be large enough for me. We have in 
Philadelphia a correspondence school which claims to teach 
you by mail. Ihave not as yet examined into it very closely. 
I would make any sacrifice to learn this.” Answer.— No 
book on the profession has ever been published, so far as the 
writer knows, that would be sufficient for the whole instruc- 
tion of a novice, especially one with no technical preparation. 
Whether any person could successfully fill a position as proof- 
reader after digesting any number of books, with no practical 
training, is a question that can not be answered positively 
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FRENCH BROAD RIVER, BELOW HOT SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA, 


proofreaders are mainly well paid. It is the matter of rela- 
tive importance that is most open to question. In a certain 
New York newspaper office the principal stereotyper is paid 
$35 and the highest pay for proofreading is $27. In another, 
some years ago (it may be different now, because the office 
is under different directors), the weekly hands were all paid 
alike; the man whom the compositors called “ galley-slave,” 
but who called himself “superintendent of the bank,” had 
the same pay for rolling a weight over the face of the type 
as the readers had for the brain-work. In another the copy- 
cutter had $40 a week of six nights, and the proofreaders had 
$29 a week of seven nights (this was before the legal working 
week was not allowed to exceed six nights). The stereotyper, 
the copy-cutter, and the “galley-slave” are all important 
members of the force, and so are various special men in 
book and job offices; but what does their work amount to 
without that of the proofreader? How it ever came about 
that proofreading settled to the level of the ordinary mechan- 
ical branches in the matter of wages, who knows? The 
proofreader who works mechanically only, where real brain- 
work is expected of him, can seldom hold even a place that 
is considered desirable as judged according to existing cir- 
cumstances. Proofreading should command wages only just 
below that of the responsible department editors on a news- 
paper, and little less than the foreman’s pay in a book office. 


with any assurance. Some transcendent genius for doing 
perfectly anything undertaken might enable the person to do 
this successfully. No ordinary person can learn proofreading 
from books, and it is doubtful whether any one can teach 
proofreading without including as part of the instruction 
much printing technicality, commonly learned only by 
experience in a printing-office. Our correspondent would 
need to study grammar first, until sure of avoiding instinc- 
tively such an expression as “get in a printer’s”; one gets 
into a place, not in it. Dotting i’s and crossing t’s is impor- 
tant; punctuation is important; and many other matters of 
detail must be mastered for real success. The only way that 
seems possible for more definite answer than this, which must 
necessarily prove unsatisfactory, is to make the experiment— 
study until you feel confident, then get an engagement as 
proofreader, and see how it turns out. If you are successful, 
that will be fair proof that you should have aimed higher. 





WOULD NOT SELL FOR TWENTY DOLLARS. 

Enclosed find one dollar, for which continue my subscrip- 
tion six months more. I can not afford to have it stop. Have 
just had one year’s numbers bound in two books, and it is not 
saying too much when I say I would not sell them for twenty 
dollars. —£#. B. Stuart, Secretary, The Statesman Printing 
Company, Marshall, Michigan. 
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THE PARIS 


The two prize buildings of the Street of Nations, Italy and the 
United States. 

The Street of Nations as completed. 

General view of Champ de Mars. 

The Exposition on Easter Sunday. 
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SXPOSITION. 


5. 
6. 


Inauguration of the Exposition in the Great Salle des Fétes. 

The crowd entering the Petit Palais on Easter Sunday. 

The President’s boat passing up the Seine and past the United 
States Pavilion. 

A New View of “ Vieux Paris.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION.* 
NO. oe BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
HE great Exposition is just one week old, and he who, 
T like the writer, has had the opportunity to visit it 
daily since the inauguration is able at last to form an 
idea of its general aspects and of the impression created on 
the public. I must begin by confessing that the opening 
itself did not impress me very favorably. This crowding out 
of the general public from the grounds for the benefit of a 
few thousand functionaries and privileged guests struck me 
as being distinctly undemocratic. The trip up the Seine of 
the Presidential party in three small passenger steamboats, 
with the banks on both sides denuded of sightseers, by police 
order, almost suggested a naval funeral procession without 
mourners. The lack of gaily decorated craft and pleasure 
boats, added to the silence on shore, was positively depress- 
ing to one in whose mind lingers memories of the grand 
naval displays on the Hudson of bygone years. 

However, the day following the inauguration was Easter 
Sunday, the sun came out in all its glory and the Parisians, 
dressed in their best, swarmed by the thousands to the Expo- 
sition grounds. The transformation was now complete. 
The Exposition began to look what we all expected it would 
and ought to be—a perfect fairyland in its entrancing vistas 











THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


President Loubet boarding the boat at the Pont de Jéna on 
Inauguration Day. 


and scenic effects, a gorgeous architectural jumble of min- 
arets, cupolas, tall towers, spires and gables, another Dream 
City, different mainly from that of Chicago of seven years 
ago in that its general aspect is kaleidoscopic instead of 
white. And the beauty of the grounds continues to grow on 
the visitor—that is the best of it. What the effect will be 
when the whole undertaking is completed I therefore leave to 
the imagination of the reader. 

The Exposition authorities declare that on the last day of 
this month there will not remain one nail to be hammered 
into place, but we have heard similar tales before and have 
grown passing skeptical. A Frenchman, be he Minister of 
Commerce or restaurant waiter, has about as much idea of 
the value of time as an American District Telegraph mes- 
senger. M. Milleraud announced in the open Chamber some 
time ago that all would be ready for April 14. All was 
ready, thanks to the liberal use of bunting and drapery 
which covered up the yawning gaps in plaster walls, the 
unfinished statuary and the molders’ scaffoldings. Since the 
18th all these sins have been uncovered and the work has 
recommenced with renewed vigor. Nevertheless, I refuse to 

* This is the first of a series of letters which will be published monthly 
during the continuance of the Exposition. Each article will be diustrated 
by views taken specially for THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. Gribayédoff. 
The date of this letter was April 21, 1900.— Ep1ror. 
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believe that the Exposition will be really completed much 
before a month from now. If a restaurant waiter here 
promises you a steak within five minutes, resign yourself to a 
wait of from fifteen to twenty minutes. If M. Milleraud now 
says that all will be finished in a fortnight, we are really pay- 
ing him a complimeni in only doubling the period. 

It must be added that the Exposition authorities are suf- 
ficiently confident of their ability to complete the undertak- 











THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


On the Seine opposite the Street of Nations. Portion of Pavilicn of 
the City of Paris (on the right), the great hothouses, and the Palace of 
Social Economy in the distance. 


ing on the date mentioned to have already decided that this 
shall be celebrated by a great festivity to take place on May 
1—a sort of complementary inauguration as it were. This, 
after all, will only be a repetition of what occurred at the last 
exposition here in 1889. The official opening then took 
place on May 6, on which date the undertaking was much 
more behindhand than is the case at present. ‘The entire 
work was not completed until the following June and on the 
15th of that month a monster festivity celebrated the event. 
On May 1 President Loubet will also inaugurate the two 
beautiful art palaces of the Champs Elysées, which are at the 
present moment being fitted up with their interior furnishing 
and works of art. 

As regards the United States section I have every reason 
to believe that there will be no delay in putting everything 
into shape by the commencement of May. ‘The United 
States pavilion on the Seine is completed all but the eques- 
trian statue of Washington under the arch of the main 
entrance and some of the interior decorations. It is a most 
striking edifice as a whole, marred only by the too close 
proximity of the pavilion of ‘Turkey—a private enterprise, 














THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Crowd on the Pont de Jéna on Easter Sunday. 


by the way, to which the Porte has not contributed a cent. 
The “Varied Industries” section and the Publishers’ build- 
ing on the Esplanade des Invalides are also nearly finished. 
The latter department, which is under the special supervi- 
sion of Mr. Charles Harries Simms, will form toa great extent 
the subject of my next letter, this in view of the special inter- 
est it must have for readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘The 
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United States electrical plant in the Champ de Mars is a 
little behindhand, though through no fault of the able direc- 
tor, Mr. Francis E. Drake. The French exposition depart- 
ment is to blame here for not having furnished the space 
earlier. The United States Navigation Bureau near the Pont 
de Jéna and the Fisheries and Forestry sections are both 
very near to completion and so is the department of Metal- 
lurgy, the Chemical Industries, Textile Industries and Edu- 
cation. In short, Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck may congratulate 
himself on having succeeded in whipping things into shape 
ahead of all foreign competitors with the one exception of 
Germany. But even the Fatherland can not be said to have 
got ahead of Uncle Sam as yet. It will be nip and tuck 
between the two from start to finish. 


PRINTING TRADE} 


ECONOMICS 





BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 

ARBITRATION. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has 
appointed a standing committee of arbitration “to adjust 
troubles between members and their employes that can not 
be otherwise settled.” This resolution to abandon the policy 
of ignoring union claims, and to concede the principle of 
settling labor difficulties through joint committees, undoubt- 
edly indicates a marked progress. The most primitive form 
of arbitration is far better than striking, coercing or locking 
out, because it tends to accustom the producing classes to 
settle their differences under the restraint of rational par- 
liamentary rules. It seems to me, however, that the final 
adjustment of the relation of the compositors to their 
employers belongs as much to the Typothetz as to the 
Newspaper Publishers, and that, therefore, both trade bodies 
ought to act conjointly. Furthermore, arbitration, as defined 
by the program of the publishers, is too limited in its scope 
and utterly insufficient to secure that peace in the trade for 
the sake of which the committee was formed. 

We have in our commonwealth quite enough of such 
arbitration as leaves the causes of strikes out of sight and 
confines its attention to conciliation after the minds of 
laborers and employers have been perverted by anger. 
There are State Boards which are always eager to show their 
utility, and in every town are found prominent gentlemen 
who are willing to act as umpires in any labor difficulty. 
These State Boards and occasional arbitrators can at least 
claim a certain degree of impartiality, whereas the commit- 
tee of the Publishers’ Association is, candidly speaking, a 
party to each controversy which may occur in any workshop 
where type is handled. ‘The limited operations of such 
voluntary arbitrators are from the start looked upon with 
suspicion, because nobody is certain as to the fundamental 
assumptions on which they will base their awards. They 
never attempt to remove the aggravating conditions of trades 
or workshops which breed dissatisfaction, but always 
endeavor to overcome occasional outbreaks of chronic dis- 
orders by administering soothing-syrup to excited working- 
men and stubborn employers. Modern arbitration which 
does not aim at the prevention of strikes is generally a mere 
chaffer for the price which the contending parties are willing 
to pay in order to rid themselves of its inconveniences and 
expenses. Joint committees working on the maxim, “Let us 
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meet half-ways,” can not adjudicate the cases submitted to 
them in the manner of judges and juries. Having no com- 
mon rule which is recognized by both parties, they are in 
the position of oriental Kadis, who base their decisions on 
outward appearances and sentiment, and whose verdicts are 
often influenced by crude sympathies and ignorance of tech- 
nical intricacies. Besides, the general view of modern 
arbitrators and umpires is always unconsciously colored by 
their economic belief. No man can rise above his religious, 
political or economic belief, and as his belief is so will be his 
judgment. 

Even if arbitrators actually arrive at a verdict after 
spending weeks in arduous attempts to fathom the intricacies 
of technical questions foreign to them, their work of love is 
often in vain, because they have no power to enforce their 
awards. 

Decisions of modern umpires or joint committees lack the 
sanction of the law, and both parties, being always “con- 
vinced against their will, and of the same opinion still,” are 
at liberty to ignore or evade the findings of the court. 
Verdicts of modern arbitrators are judgments that can not 
be satisfied. Their binding force is like the obligation in a 
contract which is not sanctioned by the law. Might does not 
create right; but right without might to sustain it is like no 
right. 

These apparent defects in the present practice of arbitra- 
tion, notwithstanding, the ideas which lead to conciliation 
always appeal to human nature. Arbitration, though it has 
so far failed to justify the hopes of both producing classes, 
always awakens response and sympathy whenever proposed 
in good faith. Whyis thisso? I believe that conscience and 
the natural sense of justice remind master and workingmen 
not to paralyze their own and perhaps other trades, and that 
it is their right and duty to end industrial quarrels before 
they become a public nuisance. 

Producers of either class see in arbitration the rudiments 
of a legal system which has the quality of harmonizing the 
antagonism which necessarily arises from the distribution of 
wealth by the competitive system. 

Tracing the evolution of arbitration in the history of 
industry, we find that handicraftsmen of all ages have prac- 
ticed it in some way. Wherever masters and journeymen 
work together there will be occasional quarrels arising either 
from disagreement about future terms of labor, or the inter- 
pretation of an existing compact, or from unseemly deport- 
ment of employers and employes. Arbitration is one way to 
settle disputes of that kind; coercion through strikes and 
lockouts another. From time immemorial the producing 
classes have preferred arbitration, because industrial feuds 
always injure both the vanquisher and the vanquished. 
There were only two short periods in the history of indus- 
try during which employers dictated wages and shop rules. 
On the whole, the craftsmen of every generation held that 
their trade struggles were intended to secure equitable 
codrdination in society, and should never degenerate into 
struggles for annihilation, as was the case in the struggles 
between the red and white Americans. To this end political 
society of all ages has provided for some kind of arbitration. 

The wages of the weavers of Ypern and Brugge were 
settled, according to a constitution of 1280, by a joint com- 
mittee of “masters and servants.” In Paris were “Conseils 
de Prudhommes” as early as the thirteenth century. Even 
in those middle-age towns which were ruled by patricians, 
bishops or princes, committees ot “servants” were admitted 
to the trade boards of arbitration. The masonic lodges, 
which were federated about 1452 by Dolzinger, the master- 
builder of the Strasburg Cathedral, recognized the equality 
of the workmen with the masters in all questions of wages 
and working rules. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century the ancient 
guilds changed their character and became monopolies, or, 











as we would say, trusts. Gradually they diminished the 
influence of the workmen on the settlement of wages and 
shop rules; and by the end of the sixteenth century, for the 
first time in the history of industry, the employers had it all 
their own way; the masters fixed wages and rules without 
asking their employes. During the Renaissance the spirit of 
the Roman law had superseded that of the ancient Germanic 
law and impregnated the minds of the employers with the 
notion that the rights of property endow them with the 
privilege of absolute control over workingmen. 

During the fifteenth century the first separate working- 
men’s unions sprang into existence, mostly in the form of 
religious or benefit societies. Their object was to reéstablish 
the influence of the wageworkers on the terms of labor, which 
attempt, of course, caused violent strikes, lockouts, boycotts 
and riots, just as in our own days. The friction between the 
master-guilds and trade-unions grew so unbearable that 
finally the state governments interfered and prescribed the 
working rules for them. 

By virtue of the celebrated English apprenticeship law, 
the 5 Eliz., c. 4, promulgated 1562, the magistrates became 
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the arbitrators of industry. Minimal wages and labor dis- 
putes were settled by them. 

This period of state supervision of industry lasted until 
the era of its greatest expansion through the steam engine. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century the old Elizabethan 
labor regulations fell into disuse, and were repealed in 1814, 
although more than three hundred thousand Englishmen 
petitioned for their preservation against two thousand who 
asked for their abolition. Capital wanted unlimited domina- 
tion, and the modern science of political economy postulated 
that neither governments nor joint committees could or 
should prescribe rules for business intercourse. Labor was 
classified as merchandise and laborers as peddlers of their 
commodity, which is attached to their bodies. The higgling 
of the market thenceforth determined wages, the employers 
dictated shop rules and the criminal law enforced submission. 

The abandonment of industry by the law, carried to 
extremes in the name of liberty, meant the rule of the 
strongest. Individualized labor, of course, proved to be the 
weakest party in the struggle for existence which ensued ; 
and when legal redress was denied to the victims of modern 
trade injustice, they formed trade-unions to regain their 
influence on wages and rules. It is sickening to read the 
story of the abject poverty into which the laborers fell, and 
it is awful to contemplate the means to which the poor 
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resorted for the sake of self-protection. ‘The primitive trade 
clubs were sworn conspiracies, which feared neither strikes, 
lockouts, riots, arson or murder. The worst things which 
the capitalists could do unto them with the application of 
the criminal law were not as bad as existence under the con- 
ditions of that time. One day six “Sons of Lud,” who had 
been convicted of machine-breaking, were hung at Notting- 
ham. Indeed this terrible period without arbitration, when 
the collective contract system between employer and employes 
was pronounced criminal, had a brutalizing effect upon high 
and low, and the natural antagonism between the producing 
classes sharpened into a struggle for annihilation. We have 
seen similar phenomena in America. 

But even in this period, the darkest in the history of mod- 
ern industry, the bright and hopeful ideas clustering around 
arbitration never failed entirely. There are many reports of 
leading tradesmen who did at the beginning of the present 
century what the newspaper publishers intend to do at its 
end, namely, they tried to end shop quarrels through the con- 
ciliatory intercession of joint committees. ‘The reports of the 
Social Science Transactions are full of examples. In 1811, 
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more than three hundred employers and their workmen in 
the woolen trades petitioned parliament to vest their joint 
committees with power to arbitrate and their awards with 
the force of judgments. The Spitalsfield acts had reéstab- 
lished the antiquated form of arbitration by the justices 
since 1773 as far as the silk industries were concerned. The 
London compositors had worked according to a common 
scale since 1785; formed a trade-union in 1801, and established 
a joint board of arbitration in 1805. In 1834 large bodies of 
weavers petitioned for joint committees. A parliamentary 
report of 1860 states that sixty trade-unions had asked for a 
system of legal arbitration. 

It can safely be assumed that the apparent insufficiency of 
private post-strike arbitration caused as many employers and 
workmen to agitate the revival of state supervision as we 
read of in the English parliamentary reports of the middle of 
the past century. But the political metaphysicians of the 
era were so strong that even the Lord St. Leonard’s act of 
1867, which reéstablished Courts of Arbitration, forbade its 
members to concern themselves with the regulation of the 
prices of future labor, just on account of which the most 
violent strikes occurred. It was believed that wages were 
subject to higher than human laws, and that their regulation 
was beyond the power of masters and workingmen. The 
honor of breaking the force of these economic fallacies 
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and of initiating the present era of ante-strike arbitra- 
tion belongs to Mr. Mundella, of Nottingham, England. 
This town had been the center of strike-violence since 1710. 
Luddism (breaking of machinery) held sway there. In the 
midst of a strike which had lasted three months, Mundella 
proposed arbitration as a means to prevent and remove the 
cause of disputes defore they sharpen into strikes. He 
wanted authorized delegates from employers’ and working- 
men’s unions to meet in equal numbers and to agree on 
wages and rules, without presidents, or umpires. He never 
advised to vest the awards of his joint committees with legal 
force, but considered public opinion and the power inherent 
in well-organized unions as sufficiently strong means to 
enforce obedience. 

Judge Kettle, of Wolverhampton, conceived another plan 
in 1865. He confined from the start the attention of his 
joint committees, with chairmen, or umpires, to post-strike 
arbitration ; and true to his legal instincts he endeavored to 
put their awards in the form of contracts enforcible by law. 

In practice both schemes were somewhat changed. Mun- 
della admitted the advisability cf permanent umpires, 
elected before strikes occur, and Kettle took to Mundella’s 
idea of ante-strike arbitration. But the original characteris- 
tics of these two systems distinguish every subsequent 
attempt made in the civilized world to replace arbitrariness 
in workshops by rational arbitration. 

Judge Kettle’s plans have been brought to perfection by 
the New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
No. 14, of 1894. Mundella’s truly democratic ideas have 
been adopted by the English Trade Combination movement, 
initiated by the bedstead manufacturer, E. J. Smith, of 
Birmingham ; by the French Syndicates mixtes, under the 
spiritual guidance of the Catholic Church dignitaries, in 
accordance with the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII.; by the 
Swiss and Saxonian Embroiderers ; by the Swiss Federation 
Horlogéres; by the Lippe Potteries; by the Solingen Steel 
Industries; by the Remscheid File Cutters and Skate Makers, 
the Bergic Ribbon Industries, and others. 

But nowhere have Mundella’s ideas proved of greater effi- 
ciency than in Germany, where the printers have adopted 
them in their purity, and have carried them out in the form 
of the Constitution of the United States. A legislative 
assembly composed of masters and journeymen in even num- 
bers. A joint committee to carry out the Common Rule. A 
complete judiciary establishment in every printing town. 
No president, no fiat of an umpire, no state compulsion 
to enforce the common rule! Self-government from the 
beginning to the end, without the tyranny of masters, office 
chairmen, organizers, walking delegates, or trade-union star- 
chamber justice. No insidious infringement of the rights of 
labor, no cutting of the standard rate and normal day. No 
terrorization by either unions or employers to forego the self- 
imposed law, but justice to all administered by knowing men 
of both classes. No state compulsion, but common strikes 
and boycotts, against all enemies of the printers’ craft! 
This, gentlemen, is true democracy with liberty and law in 
shop life; and this English idea of arbitration in the form of 
the American Constitution put to practice in imperial Ger- 
many, will be carried to its utmost possibilities in our own 
country. 

I have presented the above review of the theory and prac- 
tice of arbitration in Europe, in the hope that the Newspaper 
Publishers will adopt its lessons, and accordingly act in con- 
junction with the Typothetz. These eminent trades ought 
to have statesmenlike circumspection and sufficient far- 
sightedness to understand the causes which necessitated the 
steps, first from crude post-strike conciliation, and then from 
Mundella’s ante-strike arbitration to the formation of perfect 
trade government. These same causes operate far more 
potently in America than in Europe. ‘The International 
Typographical Union is about fifty years behind the age in 
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point of organization. According to the primitive principles 
of home rule, the power to regulate wages and to declare 
strikes is vested in the local unions. It is in the nature of 
things that local union rooms are the hotbed of all passions 
of human nature and the starting-point of all social and 
political aspirations of the omnipresent labor-jingoes. For 
every employer and foreman, there is a coterie of bitter 
enemies in every union, whose disappointed hopes breed 
revenge through years and years. No cause can be so 
trifling that it could not set this combustible material ablaze 
and be the starting-point of dangerous strikes, and no com- 
mittee of business men has time, patience and wisdom 
enough to fathom whatsoever passion hides under the con- 
venient cloak of “the Cause of Labor.” The International 
Typographical Union is helpless in every emergency. It has 
no effective administration, no common trade-policy, no 
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common fund, and, acting through the referendum and 
initiative, it takes from four to six months before it can turn 
around and say what it wants. 

These conditions, and not the sentimentalism connected 
with the ideas of arbitration, conciliation and peace-making, 
ought to determine the policy of the printing and publishing 
trades. The first public act of the committee should be a 
proposition to federate— not to amalgamate — the publishers 
and printers under one efficient government, and to provide it 
with a common fund, of, say, $500,000. This act will save very 
much talk about trifles. I venture to predict that the Union 
will quickly follow suit, and reorganize its forces so as to 
vest the International Typographical Union with the power 
of determining the standard rate, and normal day, together 
with the power to declare strikes. A common fund implies 
a common administration. After this, there will be two rep- 
resentative trade bodies, who are virtually in the position to 
negotiate wages and rules, which is not now the case. And 
the striking power, once removed from local and personal 
influences, will no longer be abused. After these prelimi- 
naries, we can look for such ante-strike arbitration as will 
satisfy both labor and capital. 

WE HAVE RECEIVED A CIRCULAR LETTER adorned with 
the great seal of the United Typothetz, informing the local 
employers’ unions that the main body recommends the rais- 
ing of an emergency fund of $50,000. This action of the 
Executive Committee is a step in the right direction, because 
no argument will consolidate the American printing trade as 
quickly and effectually as the accumulation of a large fund 
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for common purposes. But we are bound to protest against 
the expenditure of such moneys in actions resulting from a 
confusion of trade and charitable objects. Common trade 
objects are, firstly, the establishment of a Common Scale to 
take the place of the Union Scale; secondly, the develop- 
ment of the compulsive power of the trade for the protection 
of its members against abuse through over-competition ; 
thirdly, the establishment of a national apprenticeship sys- 
tem with trade-schools to supplement it. The charitable 
objects which may possibly come before the trade can hardly 
be enumerated. However, to support employing printers in 
distress, who, suffering of litigiousness, refuse arbitration in 
the hope of being able to legalize arbitrariness in workshops, 
is certainly a charitable object, but not a trade necessity. 

This official letter of the United Typothetz conveys the 
idea that the funds of the trade should mainly be expended 
to assist a number of master printers in the defense of cer- 
tain rights alleged to have been violated by the workingmen, 
although guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. As the circular does not state which article of this 
fundamental law has been violated and must be defended, 
we are at liberty to assume that Article V is meant, and that 
the Executive Committee labors under the idea that the Union 
“deprives persons of liberty without due process of law,” and 
should be enjoined from doing so by the Supreme Courts of 
the United States. 

It is, indeed, exceedingly grievous to perceive that igno- 
rance on constitutional limitations exists in the highest quar- 
ters of printerdom, and we would, therefore, respectfully 
suggest the immediate engagement of a jurist well versed in 
Constitutional law to act as attorney of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In the meantime, the editor takes the liberty to 
refer the Executive Committee to the following legal opinions 
on the bearing of the Constitutional guarantee of personal 


liberty. 
John Norton Pomeroy states in Section 232 of his “Con- 
stitutional Law”: “The general limitations contained in 


Article V of the United States Constitution, have reference 
only to the National Government, and do not apply to the 
several States. They were not intended as restrictions upon 
the powers of the local commonwealths, but only upon the 
various departments which administered the public affairs of 
the entire nation. The United States are forbidden 
either by the legislative, executive, or judicial departments 
to deprive a person of any of the immunities and privileges 
guarded by the Bill of Rights.” 

Chief Justice Marshall states early in the past century, 
when judges had not yet forgotten the doctrines of Wash- 
ington’s true democracy: “The fifth amendment must be 
understood as restraining the power of the general govern- 
ment,” not as applicable to the States:”—nor as applica- 
ble to the trade-unions, so the editor ventures to conclude 
with due deference to better informed jurists. 

Foop For DEMAGOGUES is the fundamental error that our 
happiness depends on our incomes. In our hearts, insepara- 
bly connected with our very being, is the overflowing source 
of that unhappiness which does not result from the physical 
weakness of our nature, and is always deeper felt than, for 
example, the privations of old age. Reaching maturity, we 
find ourselves one among millions of desiring, aspiring, 
struggling and erring individuals. All of them have a dim 
feeling of want which at times becomes an all-absorbing 
desire for some specific object that acts like a spur on the 
soul and gradually drags its noblest faculties into the service 
of passion. After the happiness of childhood, which exists 
because the youthful soul is not enslaved by desire, we begin 
our struggle; first for the necessaries of life, and then for 
wealth or fame. While we endeavor to attain success in our 
general objects, we find that we are always subject to minor 
woes which arise from malevolence, hatred, hope, fear, envy, 
ambition, avarice, love or jealousy. A cloud of troubles 
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from these sources surrounds us on all our ways, like a 
swarm of wasps eager to sting us wherever they perceive 
an exposed spot. The exasperating cloud is around us in 
business, society, and even in church, from morning till 
night, and leaves us only when we fall asleep— without a 
troubled conscience. 

If we have bodily and mental strength enough to meet the 
minor afflictions of life, we may some day find ourselves 
beyond the care for the necessaries of existence. But we do 
not rest to enjoy the happiness of modest comfort. We want 
riches, reputation or even fame. We think ourselves great 
in hunting for more precious game than we did in younger 
days, and while we do so we find ourselves tormented more 
than ever by that ever-thickening swarm of wasps stinging 
us the more violently the further we advance in wealth or 
rank. Thus, our life ows along from desire to gratification, 
and in ceaseless rotation from gratification to new-born and 
always greater desires. The pain of desire exists always and 
increases with our advance in life, while the happiness of 
gratification is but a momentary and fleeting sensation, wan- 
ing as soon as we possess the thing for which we longed. 
Whatever appeared to us at a distance as a source of lasting 
bliss becomes a necessity when we possess it, and has no 
more charms for us than any other common thing which we 
called our own long ago. Languor and satiation torment us 
until a new desire fills the vacuum in our hearts and spurs 
us on to new endeavors. Day by day, year by year, we 
change the objects of desire, but not the thing which desires 
all the world —the insatiable heart — and therefore our 
unhappiness lasts until it beats no more. 

Are we, then, doomed to suffer our life long the pangs of 
poverty and disappointed hopes, or the cares of wealth with 
the languor of the soul and ennui of mental lethargy? Did 
nature endow us with reason merely to increase our unhappi- 
ness, by accusing ourselves every day after each particular 
adversity that we might have avoided it if we had acted so 
or so, or might have turned misfortune into good luck if we 
had exercised more forethought? Oh, no, nature has given 
us reason to understand that unhappiness is an element of 
earthly life and sure to appear in every human heart that 
hopes for happiness from wealth, fame or love. Let us, 
therefore, not act like children who press their lips together 
in order to avoid the taste of bitter but wholesome medicine, 
but accept this bitter truth of life with a resigned spirit. 
This insight into the essence of our being blunts the sting of 
adversity and makes us wish for that peace of heart which 
comes from a change of Self and not from the acquirement 
of external things. Go into the quarters of the poor to meet 
happy faces—the home of song and dance and jollification 
is where labor dwells. Through the avenues of wealth glides 
the somber specter of care and the demon of covetousness, 
to make the young furrow-faced and the old haggard with 
satiety. Oh, for the time when 10 cents and a Sunday coat 
could give us that serenity of soul to which we virtually 
aspire when we clamor for wealth ! 

But, dear workingman with a dollar a day, if you find a 
grain of truth in these stray thoughts do not jump at the 
conclusion that poverty is a source of happiness, and that 
it were better to give up the struggle against it than to 
attempt its amelioration through trade-unionism and self- 
exertion in industrial pursuits. Oh, no! as neither poverty 
nor wealth can bless us with that serenity of soul which puts 
a silver lining on the clouds of care that are always in our 
hearts, like the dark spots in the sun; so do not lose your 
equanimity for the sake of either. Above all, do not think 
that the spirit of solidarity manifesting itself in your trade- 
unions would provide its members with happiness through 
high wages. Rather let your union be a powerful instrument 
to ward off such unnecessary sufferings as result from 
unrighteousness in business intercourse. True trade-unionism 
has the quality of moderating the desires of men and there- 
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fore of appeasing the wistful heart. We live under the 
business system of unlimited competition, which makes it 
very hard for men to acquire a sufficient part of the wealth 
which they create by common labor. It compels all persons 
engaged in industry to over-exert themselves, and invites 
cunning, trickery and deceit, thereby increasing that restless- 
ness of the heart which is the mainspring of unhappiness. 

Advance trade-unionism in order to make it easier for an 
individual to acquire a livelihood from the wealth which the 
Country creates through common action, and to keep away 
the awful temptation of employing immoral means for per- 
sonal advancement in business. In short, let it be the object 
of your trade-unionism to increase righteousness in the busi- 
ness intercourse of men and there will be plenty for every 
human being in our country. 

Disabuse your mind of the idea that ten or a hundred 
dollars a day would appease you, and therefore that socialism 
or any other ism would be the thing on which to set the heart 
of labor. 

The temptation to acquire wealth through trade-unionism 
is very great, and seems so important to you that you can not 
hush this natural craving of your heart, although your reason 
must convince you that, with all your powers strained to the 
utmost, you can not realize it. As a result you nowindulge, 
as many women do, in the bliss of harboring in your con- 
sciousness the pain of bearing a great and unremovable woe 
through no fault of yours. This puts you at variance with 
your fate, and either casts over your mind the gray veil of 
melancholy which ends all exertions, or drives you to the 
recklessness of crime—" The work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 


forever.” 
FILLERS. 


LABORERS who harbor in their minds nothing but “class- 
consciousness” always speak abusively of the economic con- 
victions of their employers. We often hear them say: 
“God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are, extortion- 
ers (meaning employers), unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican.” — Luke xviii, 12. True, the employers, as a class, 
have done bad things in the name of liberty and business, 
and have tried to hush their conscience with the plea that 
human beings require the spur of competition to keep up 
their energies. But are the laboring classes any better, 
because they were the first to feel that the spur of competi- 
tion is to humanity what the spur and the whip of a merci- 
less rider are to a jaded horse? The trade-unions are in 
their business transactions as a rule merciless extortioners. 
They do not pay living wages to their officers and delegates, 
and discharge them without cause, merely for the sake of 
rotation in office. They hold out hopes of popularity to 
their energetic members, which induce them to leave their 
vocation for the sake of the union, merely to be thrown 
overboard without thanks after the poor fellows have dis- 
accustomed themselves to regular work. This way of get- 
ting good servants of trade-unionism is akin to the methods 
of crafty employers, who hold out bright hopes to young 
workingmen in order to have their labor for very small 
wages. 

Woe to the printer who is visited by a trade-union commit- 
tee for estimates on printed matter. He is expected to work 
for nothing. Some large English trade bodies even proposed 
to sell their offices to the highest bidders. The wives of 
organized laborers, as a rule, patronize so-called cheap 
stores, knowing that their owners prosper on the blood- 
money drawn of the unprotected workingmen, who are 
compelled to sell their labor for starvation wages. The 
daughters of the laborers adorn themselves with the finery 
made by seamstresses who receive for their work about $2 a 
week, and tacit permission to supply their necessities of 
life—through friends. Workingmen don with pride the 
Sunday coats made in the sweatshops of our large cities and 


then go to the meetings crying, “Down with the sweat- 
shops!” Indeed, “There is no difference, all have sinned.”— 
Romans iii, 23. : 

THE American Printer has several times taken occasion 
to recommend the introduction of the English Trade Com- 
bination movement, originated by Mr. Smith, a Birming- 
ham manufacturer. In the April number it cites an opinion 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, said to have recently been given 
on the subject. The quoted remarks of this eminent Eng- 
lish statesman are taken from a speech delivered in the town 
hall of the city of Birmingham, A. D. 1894, October 12. The 
suggestions of Mr. Smith were printed in the British 
Economic Review, April, 1898, and reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the Rivingtons, London, 1898. 

I do not mention these facts in order to blame the 
American Printer ; on the contrary, I wish to encourage its 
editor and every employing member of our craft to read this 


oor is 


DRAWN BY C. W. STAYMAN, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


little work. They would see that the grand work begun by 
the pioneer of arbitration, Mr. Mundella, and systematized 
by the German printers and other trades in European coun- 
tries, is rapidly spreading in England. To this end, allow 
me to cull from the above-cited pamphlet the following terse 
propositions: “In a trade (bedstead manufacturing) in 
which formerly every one, whether workman or employer, 
was dissatisfied he (Mr. Smith) has brought contentment.”— 
Chamberlain. 

“The public and work-people have profited by the work 
of our association.”— Sir James Smith, ex-Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham. 

The Trades Combination Movement “is a crusade of 
intelligence against ignorance, of enlightenment against 
prejudice.” “Its object is the placing of every business upon 
good business lines. It has effectually put an end to all dis- 
sensions between employers and employed, and has created 
a fellowship between them which, perhaps, has never been 
equaled in this country.” “That the underseller is not a 
criminal legally is a matter to be deplored ; but that he is so 
morally seems beyond question.” The old trade associations 
“afforded a splendid opportunity for taking part of the trade 
of a competitor. The days of these associations are num- 
bered. Honorable men get tired of being tricked and 
deceived and finally set their face against any association of 
any kind whatever.” “Low wages means small purchases 
by the working people.” — E. J. Smith. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION labors 
according to the Referendum and Initiative system. This 
representative body must submit all propositions to the local 
unions before it can act; and if any local union wants a 
particular resolution to become a general law, the main body 
must submit such proposals to all local unions. This system 
is called “ Direct Legislation by the People,” and is cherished 
by trade-union democrats because it promises self-govern- 
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ment. But it reduces bright labor-leaders to a state of 
impotency, and gives all babblers in the most insignificant 
local unions an opportunity to cackle about things of which 
they know nothing. It generally takes from four to six 
months before the International Typographical Union knows 
what it can and can not do; and its officers are bound to 
consider the silly fancies of every wrong-headed compositor 
as emanations of superior statesmanship, and submit them 
to the national electorate. This system was propagated in 
1889, by a Liverpool printer, who had taken the idea from a 
pamphlet written by two Frenchmen, which was circulated 
in England about 1850. It seems almost incredible that 
practical American journeymen should tenaciously ciing to a 
system which prevents under all circumstances prompt 
action for the common good. Capitalistic organizations 
know better than to clog their business operations, by mak- 
ing them dependent on the assent of every shareholder. 
What would become of a large railroad corporation if its 
president had to ask every shareholder for permission to 
utilize this or that improvement; or if the leading officers 
were bound to entertain every suggestion of individual 
shareholders in regard to the management of the line? 
Indeed, if common sense is insufficient to convince our 
national unions of the absurdity of the clumsy business 
systems which they have chosen, they ought to believe in 
those authorities of trade-unionism who have made a study 
of trade-union government. Following are a few remarks of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb on the subject : 

“The referendum, introduced for the express purpose of 
assuring popular assent, has in almost all cases failed to 
accomplish this result.”—* The attempt to secure the partici- 
pation of every member in the management of his society, 
through the Referendum, was found to lead to instability in 
legislation, dangerous unsoundness of finance, and general 
weakness of administration.”—‘“ Government by the Refer- 
endum has the capital drawback of not providing the execu- 
tive with any policy.”— “Government by such contrivances 
as rotation in office, the mass meeting, the referendum and 
initiative, or the delegate restricted by his imperial mandate, 
leads either straight to inefficiency or to the uncontrolled 
dominance of a personal dictator.” 


WHEN THE UNION BEGINS THE WORK OF LEVELING UP 
the standard rate and normal day in every printing-office of 
our country, then workmanship and faithful discharge of 
business duties will become the pivot of competition. 


WITH A UNION that knows no better than to carry on a 
guerilla warfare against isolated employers in cities, the 
price of printed matter will always turn the scale of compe- 
tition, and compel the conscientious printer to work for the 
rates of those who know how to evade the union rules. 


A HIGH STANDARD RATE of wages in cities, coéxistent 
with low wages in country places, fills the union houses of 
call with needy and indigent workingmen. ‘Trade-union 
charities in cities are fines which local unions have to pay for 
the weakness of the International Union in the country dis- 
tricts. “Your sins will find you out.” 


WHEN THE UNION SCALE EXCEEDS the maximal pro- 
ductiveness of the printing business, then employers carry 
to extremes the “selection of the’ fittest,” that is, they pick 
out only the best workingmen, who can really earn the 
minimal scale. Thus the trade-union, which ought to be 
the mainstay of the average workingman, helps the fittest 
members to survive and weaker members to starve — or to 
dig potatoes. “Root hog or die.” “dd majorem Dei 
gloriam.” 

A COMMON TRADE POLICY to raise the productiveness of 
the printing business does not evolve from the law of 
supply and demand, but from codperation of the unions 
of employers and employes. 


THE BEGINNING OF ILLUSTRATIVE WORK ON 
NEW YORK PAPERS, 


RECENT issue of the New York Commercial has an 
A interesting account of early newspaper picture-making 
in that city. The writer says: 

In a talk with F. A. Ringler, of New York, who was the 
first man to demonstrate to the publishers of the daily news- 
papers the possibility of illustrating the news from day to 
day, he gave some account of the beginning of the illustra- 
tive art as applied to the daily press. Mr. Ringler saw that 
the New York World under the management of the late 
John A. Cockerill was brushing away journalistic cobwebs 
and reaching out for new things, and therefore fixed on that 
paper as a good vehicle for the experiments he had in view. 











F, A. RINGLER, 


He had satisfied himself that he could etch a metal plate 
from a pen-and-ink drawing quick enough to meet even the 
requirements of the daily press, and so he went to the office 
of the World to blaze the way. 

“I met George Turner, the business manager,” said Mr. 
Ringler, “and laid before him what I thought I could do in 
the way of plate-making for newspaper illustrations. He 
was skeptical. Newspapers had been printing a few pictures, 
but they were by the old process and had to be started two 
or three days, or even a week, in advance of publication. I 
told Mr. Turner that if I were furnished with a photograph 
or drawing at three o’clock in the afternoon I could guarantee 
a plate in time to go into the forms for the next morning’s 
paper. 

“Without apparently believing that the experiment would 
be successful, he agreed to try it, and a portrait was given to 
me to begin on. I made the plate according to promise and 
it was very well printed in the next morning’s World. Next 
day I had another portrait to make for them, and that, too, 
was satisfactory. For a time the ///o,/d had a run on por- 
traits of men and women prominent in the current news, and 
they were printed on the first page so as to attract attention 
on the news stands. I was told that the Wor/d people believed 
these pictures had a good deal to do with starting the circu- 
tion of the Wor/d on the up-grade. Anyhow, I had orders 
right along. 

“Mr. Bennett’s Avening Telegram was among the first to 
use illustrations regularly, and I made my quickest time in a 
plate for the Zelegram. ‘This was in 1884. It was a strikers’ 
riot in Grand street, and an artist from the 7e/egram, which 
was then issued from the //era/d building at Broadway and 
Ann street, made a graphic pen-and-ink drawing of the 
scene. The sketch was handed to me at 11:15 a.m., and a 
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messenger from the 7el/egram office had the plate at 11:35. 
The thing was done in twenty minutes, and by 12 o’clock the 
paper was on the street with a picture of the riot. 

“By this time,” continued Mr. Ringler, “the process had 
been developed until the Wor/d was printing daily a political 
cartoon by McDougall as well as the portraits and smaller 
line drawings illustrating the news of the day, and some very 
late news at that. Often we would get a sketch close on to 
midnight, and yet we would make the plate in time for the 
forms for next morning’s paper. The picture that gave the 
new etching process the severest test was McDougall’s cartoon 
of the Blaine dinner given to the candidate by Jay Gould and 
other rich men of New York, when Dr. Burchard made his 
celebrated “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” speech — the 
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BOOK-PLATE OF W. F. HALL, CHICAGO, 


Designed by Isaac Morgan. 


dinner that lost Blaine the presidency. McDougall pictured 
the dinner as the new Belshazzar feast, and a striking piece 
of work it was. Among the diners represented in the picture 
were W. H. Vanderbilt, Russell Sage, D. O. Mills, Stephen 
B. Elkins, Chauncy M. Depew, Cyrus W. Field, David Dows, 
Levi P. Morton and Banker Seligman. In the foreground 
was a workingman and his starving family appealing in vain 
for something to eat. The artist’s pen-and-ink sketch was 
three or four feet long, and this was to be photographed 
down for a plate that would reach across the first page of the 
World. It was by all odds the most difficult and important 
piece of etching we had attempted, and I had to give it a 
little more time. It was an anxious night for us, and I had 
reason to know later that it was also an anxious and sulphu- 
rous night at the Wor/d office. 

“The moment the plate was done I carried it myself with 
all haste to the old office of the paper on Park row. Just as 
I entered the door I met Col. John A. Cockerill coming out. 
I had not met Cockerill up to that time and there was no 
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introduction then. It was creeping along toward morning 
and he was in a high state of excitement. Knowing instinct- 
ively what I was carrying, he began to roll out some of the 
most picturesque oaths I had heard up to that time.” 

Mr. Ringler explained that Cockerill cursed the cartoon, 
the dinner, the diners, the butcher, the baker, the cook, the 
candidates of whatever party and all parties, and devoted the 
whole political system to Hellespont, his oaths rolling like a 
tidal wave across Park row and going to pieces against the 
granite walls of the postoffice. He wound up with a pyro- 
technic display of blankety blank blanks to the effect that 
the blankety blank plate wouldn’t print anyhow, and the 
paper wouldn’t get to press till h——1 froze over, or words 
to that effect. 

“I could use gilt-edge language myself,” said Mr. Ringler, 
“and I told the frenzied editor that if he had a clothes-press, 
a cider-press, a cheese-press, or any kind of blankety blank 
press, and had sense enough to use it, my plate would print, 
and, anyhow, he could take it and go where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is unquenched. What I had to say seemed 
to strike the Colonel in a tender spot, and he stretched out 
his hand to me. And there, under the wondering stars, we 
shook hands and became friends. The paper was out on 
time and McDougall’s cartoon was a great hit. It was put on 
banners and transparencies and carried in processions, not 
only in New York, but in other cities and all over the 
country. From that time, I think, dated the era of rapid 
picture-making in daily newspapers.” 

Mr. Ringler is a native of Cassel, Germany; was burned 
out in the Chicago fire and came to New York in 1871. He 
has now the largest printing-plate establishment in the world. 





AN “INTRODUCTION.” 


The teacher of an intermediate grade in one of the larger 
public schools was “showing off” her pupils before a number 
of visitors. 

The spelling class was on the floor, and one small shock- 
headed boy was given the word “introduction.” 

He paused, twisted his lips, stared, and then in a faltering 
way spelled it correctly, and seemed rather surprised that he 
had done it. 

“Do you know what the word means?” asked the teacher. 

9 No’m aid 

“What! you don’t know what introduction means?” 

a3 No’m Ba 

“Well, now, I’ll explain it to you. Does your mother ever 
have callers?” 

Yes’ m.” 

“Well, now, suppose that two ladies came to call on your 
mother. Your mother knows one of the ladies, but doesn’t 
know the other. She has never seen the other lady and 
doesn’t even know her name. Now, how would she become 
acquainted with this lady and find out her name?” 

*“She’d send me out for a can 0’ beer.” 

As that was the correct answer the teacher had nothing 
further to say.— George Ade in Chicago Record. 





A UNIQUE TESTIMONIAL. 

The Composite Printing Company, of New York, on 
receiving the usual notice from THE INLAND PRINTER that 
they had failed to renew their subscription, sent two dollars 
to have it continued, with a note arranged about as follows: 


WE HAVE NOT FAILED i:tiis'e 
remade WE QUGHT TO FAIL 


It is somewhat different from the usual testimonials received, 
but is fully as expressive. 



































BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DeEsIGNs.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
eg for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
“loth, $1. 

SPECIMENS OF JonworK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2. 

. MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 


Jos COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 


DIAGRAMS OF ImMposITION.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK Booxk.—By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents asystem of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 


HrntTs on IMpositTion.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

CHARLES McCoy, Coshocton, Ohio.— Specimens neat and 
good as to design. 

FRED N. Burt, Buffalo, New York.— Your little brochure 
is neat and artistic. 

C. D. ScHOONMAKER, McHenry, Illinois. — Specimens 
neat and well balanced. 

D. GustaFson, Red Wing, Minnesota.— Specimens neat, 
well designed and artistic. 

L. B. CLEAVER, Reinbeck, lowa.— Specimens all neat, 
well displayed and artistic. 

SHIRLEY CHAPMAN, El Reno, California.— Specimens all 
very neat and well displayed. 

J. G. Mriver, Kansas City, Missouri.— Specimens are 
all well designed and artistic. 

C. S. O’Bryan, Girard, Kansas.— All specimens very 
creditable and well displayed. 

MoRTON PRINTING COMPANY, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
Blotter attractive and artistic. 

SENTINEL, Parkersburg, West Virginia. — Blotters well 
displayed and good as to plan. 

CLARKE & KEACH, New London, Connecticut.— Speci- 
mens artistic and well displayed. 

CHARLES A. GLEIM, Jersey City, New Jersey.— Card very 
neat, well displayed and attractive. : 

A. B. AvERY, Emporia, Kansas.— Your specimens are 
neat and up to date. The rule around the panels is not too 
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heavy. Your reset statement heading is a decided improve- 
ment over the copy. 

FRANK R. AMBROSE, Hillsboro, Ohio. — Commercial 
specimens quite creditable and neat. 

KEYSTONE PREssS, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Blotter is very 
attractive, and good as to composition. 

WILL Fo tt, Clay Center, Kansas.— Specimens neat and 
creditable, but not out of the ordinary. 

ROBERT J. BARRY, Parkersburg, West Virginia.— Blot- 
ters attractive and forcefully displayed. 

JosErH P. KEATING, Toledo, Ohio.— The Hadley card is 
unique, as:well as artistic and attractive. 

Harry .C. NaGLe, Boyertown, Pennsylvania.— Bill-head 
very creditable both as to display and plan. 

VirGIL E. Winn, Eufaula, Indian Territory.—Your speci- 
mens are all good, both as to design and display. 

Joun F. Finn, New York city.— Specimens artistic as 
to design and composition. Presswork excellent. 

GEORGE O. VAUGHAN, Fort Smith, Arkansas.— Blotter 
excellent and well displayed. Cover-design artistic. 

W. E. Tavtor, Stanley, Wisconsin.— The Easter number 
of the Republican is very creditable. Ads. well displayed. 

BITTINGER BROTHERS, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— Your 
specimens are all good as to design. Composition effective. 





FRANK A. LINCOLN, Manistee, Michigan.— Ad. composi- 
tion very good. Stationery specimens neat and creditable. 
H. C. RaMSpDELL, Hamilton, New York.— Ad. composi- 
tion neat and attractive. Commercial specimens excellent. 
HEnrRY B. CroskKEy & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.- 
Your specimens are unique and very artistic and attractive. 
WILL Poranpn, Urbana, Ohio.— Specimens all good as to 
design and composition. ‘They are up to date and artistic. 
Frep A. SPENCER, Glens Falls, New York.— Specimens 
all neat, well displayed and attractive. We reproduce your 
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No. 1. 


check form, specimen No. 1. It is a good form and some- 
what out of the ordinary. 

W.J. AND J. F. TwomBiry, Reading, Massachusetts.— 
Specimens excellent as to design, and artistic as to composi- 
tion. 

WALKER, YouNG & Co., Boston, Massachusetts.— Your 
specimens are unique and artistic. The placard is especially 
good. 

GEORGE C. Marsu, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— Specimens 
neatly displayed. Improvement over reset specimens quite 
marked. 

THE EBBERT & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Your specimens are very attractive and artistic in every 
respect. 

HENRY L. REMBE, West Point, New York.— We see noth- 
ing to criticise on your ball program. It is neat and well 
printed. 

THE FERGuS Canadian, Fergus, Ontario.— Your folder is 
certainly artistic and very attractive. Your griffin cut is well 
made and you deserve credit for your resourcefulness. The 
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improvement in the card over the reprint copy is certainly 
very marked. Other specimens excellent. 

W. W. Hinps, Birmingham, Alabama. — Specimens 
excellently well designed and up to date. Display very 
forceful. 

THOMAS KENNEDY, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your specimens 
are forcefully displayed, good as to design, and artistic as to 
treatment. 

L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.— Specimens neat and 
well balanced, but not out of the ordinary. Presswork 
creditable. 

C. A. NEAL, Williams, Arizona.— While your envelope 
corner is very neat and good as to plan, yet the display lacks 
forcefulness. : 

N. H. SHMERL, Chicago, Illinois.— Specimens artistic in 
every way. Designs very effective. Color and stock combi- 
nations good. 

JoHn J. Cassipy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Your 
specimens, while neat and well displayed, do not possess 
much individuality. 

CHARLES B. Puiiips, Aurora, Illinois.— Your folder is 
artistic and attractive. It should bring good results in the 
way of new customers. 

Harry E. Eaton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens well designed and artistic. The Wanamaker printed 
matter is especially good. 

H. G. Harris, Canisteo, New York.—We reproduce your 
street “flyer,” specimen No. 2. It is forcefully displayed, has 
unique treatment for this class of work and is attractive. 
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EDWARD W. StTuTES, Spokane, Washington.— We have 
no criticisms to make on your specimens. They are artistic 
in every sense of the word. 

L. F. DorErty, Findlay, Ohio.— Your commercial speci- 
mens are correctly displayed, harmonious as to type employed 
in conjunction, and quite neat. 

HOWARD GODDARD, Grand Island, Nebraska.— Your card 
is very good as to design and the composition is well-baianced 


and neat, but a trifle too much prominence is accorded the 
address line. Note-head, envelope and ball program excel- 
lent. 

W. B. BARRETT, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your 
specimens are all of a pleasing and artistic character. We 
reproduce your Wool Book Design, Specimen No. 3, and 
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No. 3. 


offer the following suggestions: Letter-space the words 
“Wool Book.” Spell out the name of State in order to fill 
the line. Letter-space the words “Edition of 1900.” 

Ep C. STaFFoRD, Corunna, Michigan.— Your specimens 
are very neat, well balanced and correctly displayed. The 
Easter menu card is quite artistic. 

CHARLES MuUDGE, Orange, New South Wales.— Taken as 
a whole, your specimens are very creditable. They are well 
designed, and of an artistic nature. 

LEW GRISWOLD, Perry, Iowa.—Specimens very credit- 
able and on the artistic order, Your “latch-string ” card is 
unique and commendable for its originality. 

WALTER W. Morey, Morristown, New York.— The Beach 
bill-head is all right and up to date. Other specimens quite 
creditable. Too much border on the ball program. 

THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— Your 
Nos. 1 and 3 specimens are excellent as to plan and display. 
The border should have been omitted on the No. Z speci- 
men. 

BuTCHER & BIGGERS, Ennis, Texas.—In our limited 
space it is impossible to criticise large parcels of specimens 
other than in a general way. Yours are very neat and cred- 
itable. 

F. E. RaTHBuN, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland.— Speci- 
mens neat and up to date as regards composition and design. 
Your style of advertising should bring returns, if properly 
distributed. 

Marcus D. HOERNER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— Your 
blotters are excellent. Their attractiveness bespeaks their 
trade-getting quality. The April blotter is not as effective 
as the others. 

Lytton ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.— Cover specimens 
well designed and artistic. The color scheme on the Tim- 
mons letter-head is not effective. Don’t go on the “red- 
white-and-blue” plan. 

H. L. BuRNELL, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— The work 
of your apprentice, Mr. Lewis Burnell, is very creditable, 
considering his age and experience. There is one point, 
however, to which we call his attention, and that is “bal- 
ance.” A good balance can not be had on the “stair-step ” 











plan of placing display lines. The program is very neat, 
well balanced, and in good form. 


W. J. SCHERCK, Monroe, Louisiana.— Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are neat and creditable. You employ too 
large type on some of your specimens. This is a bad plan 
and spoils many an otherwise good piece of composition. 


W. J. WuiTTaRD, Toronto, Canada.— Your specimens 
are excellent and artistic in every way. They are above the 
average and will compare very favorably with the work of 
up-to-date compositors anywhere. 


PENNINGTON & WHITE, Ukiah, California.— Your Mr. 
Keller is inclined to make his work a trifle too fancy. With 
this exception the specimens are very good as to design and 
composition. Presswork is also good. 


L. H. McNEIL, Carey, Ohio.— The only criticism we 
have to make on your cigar-box label is that the type is 
hardly heavy enough. As to taking up all available space 
with ornaments, we would not advise it. 

SHERBURNE AND Boomer, Holton, Kansas.— Specimens 
neat and well designed. Presswork good. The border 
around the reading matter pages of the university bcoklet is 
too heavy. Al-point black face rule should have been used. 


FRANK B. Eppy, Springfield, Massachusetts.— Artistic 
designs, tasteful, dignified display, superb presswork, har- 
monious color schemes and stock effects are evidenced on all 
the specimens you submit for criticism. ‘The work is beyond 
criticism. 

S. P. Hart, Bryan, Texas.— The No. 1 Cohen card is 
better than the No. 2. But it is always best, as you say, to 
please your customer and thus retain his good will and trade. 
We advise you to use less border and fewer pointers on your 
commercial work. Some of your specimens are quite cred- 
itable. 


RALPH C. HarTSON, Mt. Vernon, Washington.— Employ 
more plain rule for your borders and less fancy metal bor- 
der. Some of your ornamentation is injudicious. We real- 
ize that you have little of the latest material. Your specimens 
are not bad, and with a little study you can improve your 
work very materially. 


HENRY PRIck, Checotah, Indian Territory.— Specimens 
very creditable and neat, as a whole. We reproduce one of 
your note-heads, example “A.” This heading is badly pro- 
portioned, being due, in a great measure, to the wide panel. 
This panel should be four picas narrower, and a more suit- 
able type should have been employed for the name. 

JACKSON QUICK PRINTING CoMPANY, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut.— Your statement heading is decidedly unique, 
artistic and attractive. We reproduce it, specimen No. 4. 
The outside panel rules, together with the parallel vertical 
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firm name by printing same in red. We believe this would 
clarify the heading and add to its appearance and forceful- 
ness. The presswork is faultless. 

Howarp B. Doucrass, New Haven, Connecticut.— Neat- 
ness, effective and unique display, together with excellent 
presswork, make your specimens attractive and artistic. 


JAy CRAWFORD, Shenandoah, lowa.— We reproduce your 
envelope corners, specimens Nos. 5 and 6. They are well 
designed, and up to date. The No. 5 specimen would have 
a more simplified appearance had the vertical rules joining 
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the panel at top and bottom been omitted. The same is also 
true of the two “buckshot” at the right of the No. 6 speci- 
men. The result does not justify the outlay of time neces- 
sary in the composition. Of course we realize that this 
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No. 6. 


may seem a small matter, but we do not believe spending a 
minute of time that is not necessary on any piece of compo- 
sition. Besides, your envelope corners would have had a 
cleaner-cut appearance, as well as a more dignified one, had 
the rules and dots above referred to been omitted. 


JamEsS H. Berry, Ferndale, California.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are very creditable, and you have 
made decided improvements over reprint copies. There are 
some things which you should avoid. Do not employ diag- 
onal display lines; be careful not to use too many ornaments 
or too heavy borders on your commercial specimens. 
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No. 4. 


rules connecting therewith and the horizontal rules beneath 
the heading, were printed in red. The inside rules of top 
panel were printed in light green, while the cut, reading 
matter and vertical rules below were in bottle green. Were 
we to suggest an improvement, it would be to strengthen the 


Amos A. RUNKLE, Denison, Iowa.— We reproduce your 
letter-head, specimen No. 7. It is very forcefully displayed. 
There is a fault in the spacing of the main display line which 
could have been in a measure remedied by the omission of 
the comma and placing the space thus gained between the 
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words where most needed. As it now appears the lower-case 
letters stand too far away from the capitals of the first and 
last words. This is a bad feature and should always be 
avoided by letter-spacing. One size smaller initial capitals 
would have been better to use. This letter-head is artistic as 
to design and fully up to date. 


specimens are very creditable. But we prefer to point out 
your weakness in display rather than to speak of the ones on 
which no criticisms can be made. 

E. F. BACHELLER, Lynn, Massachusetts. — Your reset 
bill-head is much better than the reprint copy. We havea 
few criticisms to make. “To” and “Dr.” are too prominent. 
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No, 7. 


W. E. CARPENTER, Watertown, South Dakota. — The 
greatest lesson you have to learn is the harmony of the dif- 
ferent type faces which must enter into your compositions. 
We reproduce one of your faulty specimens, “E,” in order 
to illustrate the point in view. The “Grand Opening” dis- 
play line should have been set in some other type, Engrav- 
ers’ Roman or type of similar cut to that employed for 
“South Dakota School.” In selecting type for display lines to 
be used in conjunction, be careful to make your selections so 
that the general contour of the letters are similar or in har- 
mony with each other. A plain rule border would have 
been preferable to the fancy metal border. Some of your 


The firm name should be more prominent than the business 
engaged in. The Flame border should have been omitted 
because it is so much heavier face than the type employed in 
conjunction that it detracts from the reading matter. Then 
the balance is not good. It is almost impossible to secure a 
good balance on the “right-and-left-hand” flush style. We 
reproduce both specimens. “D” shows the reset heading 
and “C” the copy. 

Roy ANDERSON, Greenville, Texas.— The Scott cards are 
both good. Taken as a whole, your specimens are neat and 
creditable. We reproduce your Southern Hotel note-head, 
example“ B.” While this heading is neat and well balanced, 
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SOME GENERAL EXAMPLES OF JOB COMPOSITION. 


(See reference to these in the text.) 
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it has its faults. The name of proprietor is a trifle too 
prominent. Date line should have been one size smaller. 
The matter in the panel would have made a better and more 
attractive appearance had it been set in a plain paragraph 
with no display, employing 6 or 8 point roman, and starting 
it with a small, plain initial letter of the same face employed 
for the paragraph. We would place the paragraph at the 
top of panel, and employ a suitable simple ornament under- 
neath. 


TORONTO TyPE FouNDRY JoB ContTEst.— The following 
circular letter sent out by the Northwestern Branch of the 
Toronto Type Foundry Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, to 
country printers, is self-explanatory : 


The success of our former effort in the job contest fully warrants us 
in the belief that a second contest will not only be interesting but 
instructive. In the first contest the field was open to all job printers, city 
and country alike. Some of the city offices being more extensively 
equipped than most country offices, gave the city printers an advantage. 
This contest will be confined entirely to country offices. We propose to 
give prizes as follows, for the best job set up from copy enclosed: 
First — $15 worth of type or printing material; Nares & Robinson will 
give $10 in printing in addition. Second — $10 worth of type or printing 
material; Nares & Robinson will give $5 in printing in addition. Third — 
$5 worth of type or printing material. Fourth — One set of steel compos- 
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No. 31.—First PRIZE. 
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No. 37.— SECOND PRIZE. 
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Rules governing the contest: First— Copy must be followed strictly, 
excepting that the words Investment and Savings can be shortened to 
Inv. and Savs., and Assurance to Assce., England to Eng., Canada to 
Can., and Company to Co. Punctuation to be done by the contestant. 
Second — Composition and Presswork to be considered in the award. 
Third — White 4-ply stock must be used. Fourth— The card must be 
exact size of card on which copy is printed. Fifth— The job must be 
printed in one solid color. Sixth— Each contestant must furnish fifty 
samples, and all samples must reach us by March 20, with full name and 
address. The awarding of the prizes will be left to Ed S. Ralph, job critic 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Each contestant will receive a complete set of 
all samples submitted. 


The following is the copy for the card: 

L. A. Nares, E. M. Robinson, G. M. Black, Nares, Robinson & Black, 
Real estate loan and insurance agency; bank of Hamilton Chambers, 
Winnipeg, Man., Birbeck Investment and Savings Company; Phoenix 
Assurance company, of London, England, fire; National life assurance 
company, of Canada; trust funds to loan, farm and city property for 
sale. 

Ba Note.— The above ts copy for card. 
the contest. 

We find that No. 31 is entitled to first prize, No. 37 to 
second prize, No. 30 to third prize, No. 25 to fourth prize 
and No. 23 to fifth prize. We reproduce the five winning 
specimens. There were thirty-nine competitors. The Tor- 
onto Type Foundry is to be congratulated for inaugurating 


Read carefully the rules governing 
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the contest and the country printers of Canada have reason 
to be satisfied with their work and the intelligent manner in 
which the cards were displayed. 


HOME-MADE SorT CABINETS.— Mr. T. B. Brown offers 
the following suggestions for making a very handy and useful 
cabinet in which to keep sorts of body letter. Suggestions 
of such a practical nature as those by Mr. Brown are always 
helpful. We hope that other readers will follow his example 
and send such suggestions as they have found useful and 
practical: What to do with sorts for fonts of body letter is 
sometimes a perplexing problem. I offer the following 
suggestion for a home-made sort cabinet, within the reach 
of country printers and good enough for many city offices. 
Purchase five pine boards, each 8 inches wide, 5 feet long, 
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% of an inch thick, planed smooth on both sides; also two 
boards 8 inches wide and 23% inches long. Then direct the 
carpenter to get out 152 strips, each % by % by 8 inches. 
The strips can be made % by %, and four or five feet long — 
any length — and you can cut these long strips up into 8-inch 
lengths with your own saw and miter-box. Get all the empty 
cigar boxes you can. You will need seventy-two boxes, and 
they should be all of one size for one cabinet, and all the 
boxes should have lids on. The size of the box used in 
making the cabinet here described is 2's by 43; by 8 inches, 
outside measurement. Any size box can be used, but the 
outside dimensions of the box selected must be the basis on 
which the cabinet is built.. The writer has constructed half 
a dozen of these cabinets, some containing boxes a little 
larger than the size here given, but the boxes in each cabinet 
are the same size. It is desirable to put a few extra nails in 
the boxes, sometimes, to strengthen them, and if the lids are 
loose a strip of muslin pasted over the back will make a 
perfect hinge. The boxes must have lids on to keep out dust 
and dirt. Having got the boards and strips, proceed to nail 
the strips on the long boards, narrow edge down, beginning 
flush at one end of the board and spacing them 2;,°; inches 
apart, putting nineteen strips on each board. Nail strips on 
both sides of three of the long boards, taking special care to 
“justify” them so they will align across when the five boards 
are stood together on end. Two of the boards will have 
strips on only one side, the strips facing each other. Nail 
the two short boards across the ends of the five long boards, 
and board up the back with heavy strawboard, tarboard, 
or %-inch lumber, whichever is most convenient or econom- 
ical. Put in the cigar boxes and your cabinet is complete, 
except labeling. ‘The boxes when inserted should have one- 
pica “play” sidewise and up and down. Put the boxes in all 
one way; that is, insert them so that when drawn out the lids 
will open to the right. On the exposed ends paste neatly 
printed labels in large plain type, something like this: 





Brevier Roman 
Periods. 


Brevier Roman 
Capital A. 


Brevier Roman 
Lower-case e. 























Begin at the upper left-hand corner of the cabinet with 
lower-case a, following with other letters, down each row 
from the top, and you will find that the seventy-two boxes 
accommodate all the lower-case letters, all the points, caps 
and figures, and all the spaces except 2-em and 3-em quads. 
In addition to end labels on the boxes I would take a font of 
15-line or 20-line wood letter, doric or heavy antique, get 
proofs of all the lower-case letters, caps and figures, then 
paste a lower-case a on the inside of the lid of the a box, and 
so with all the other boxes. ‘The object of this extra inside 
label is to interrupt the careless compositor when about to 
throw sorts into the wrong box. 





MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER COLLECTION. 


The collection of Michigan dailies which has been collected 
for the library of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
is nearly complete. It contains a sample copy of every daily 
paper known to be published in the State. The papers, 
which number seventy-four, are arranged alphabetically 
according to place of publication. They will be bound into 
a single volume, which will be shelved in the newspaper 
room in the general library. Besides the collection of Michi- 
gan dailies, there is being made a collection of the publica- 
tions of the State. This will include a copy of every paper, 
magazine or bulletin published with regularity. It is hoped 
that this collection can be completed before the close of the 
present year. It will contain in the neighborhood of eight 
hundred newspapers, magazines and bulletins, and will be a 
valuable exhibit of the Michigan publications at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracTIcCAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound ; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DeEsIGn.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. F 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; seque! to ““ Lessons on Decorative Design ’”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
epoerephy for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the ‘lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

“Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 


PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photo-engravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch 
squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a 
pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE OFFICIAL ENGRAVING OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY.— 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has completed the 
steel engraving of President McKinley which will be used on 
Government securities when the President is no longer liv- 
ing —as the law forbids the use of the portrait of a living 
official on its documents. The President has an opportunity 
of seeing now the portrait of himself which posterity will best 
remember him by. This engraving is a vignette on steel and 
from it transfers will be made to the steel plates from which 


the bank notes or other Government securities will be 
printed. 
TRANSFERRING PHOTOGRAPHS TO Woop.—Mr. Carl 


Hentschell, of London, in a most interesting lecture on the 
history of process-engraving, tells of his father’s invention 
for photographing on wood. It was too simple a process to 
patent, so he kept it secret. Mr. Hentschell thus describes 
it: He took a photograph, i.e., an albumenized silver print, 
and pasted the photograph face downward on to the plain 
boxwood. For pasting he used some special glue of his 
own; when dry he merely rubbed the paper away with his 
finger by moistening the same. The paper very easily coming 
away, the photograph was left on the wood. My father dis- 
covered this quite by accident. An old photograph having 














become stuck on a wood block, he started rubbing the paper 


quite absent-mindedly, when he perceived that the albumen- 
ized film of silver print remained on the wood. 
PHOTOGRAPHING FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION.—R. E. 
C., Reading, Pennsylvania, writes: “We have in view an 
order for half-tone work of hardware, etc., to be taken direct 
from objects. But the fact is we have a Dallmeyer lens for 


Seep, 
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lights; yes, but you can also close up the high lights by 
increasing the screen distance. So that to increase the 
definition of your lens you have but to use smaller dia- 
phragms and increase the screen distance. This will, of 
course, increase the exposure time, though this may not be a 
serious drawhack if the photographing is done out of doors. 
Another plan is to photograph the hardware first and then 





Engraved by The National Engraving Company, 


204 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EMBLEM OF THE CLEVELAND BUSINESS MEN’S CONVENTION LEAGUE. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the National Association of Photo-engravers will be held in Cleveland, July 16, 17 and 18, 1900. 
A large attendance is expected. 


copying only; we can not get even focus on account of the 
parts that project. Kindly suggest some plan ; and if another 
lens is required, what make would you recommend? Areply 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER would be 
greatly appreciated.” Answer.—If your lens is a rapid 
rectilinear one, you should not have any trouble with depth 
of focus providing you use sufficiently small diaphragms in 
making the half-tone negatives. It might be said that you 
are obliged to use one very large stop to close up the high 





make the half-tone negatives from these photographs after 
they have been properly retouched. 

LEARNING PHOTO-ENGRAVING BY MaiL.—W. B. T., 
Raleigh, North Carolina, writes: “You have been recom- 
mended to me as one thoroughly capable of giving instruc- 
tion in the art of photo-engraving. Can you be induced to 
give me lessons by mail in that art?” Answer.— The belief 
has been expressed many times in these columns that photo- 
engraving can not be taught by mail any more than surgery, 
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dentistry or portrait painting. If the student has all the 
apparatus and material for photo-engraving at his hands, 
together with a practical treatise, then he can be helped over 
difficulties or out of chemical complications in answer to 
questions by mail, but as to learning to become an up-to-date 
practical photo-engraver simply by reading, one might as 
well attempt to learn the art of flying in the same way. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—“Traite Pratique de Photo- 
gravure En Relief Et En Creux,” by Leon Vidal. This is a 
book of 446 pages, condensing from many sources much 
that has already been printed on photo-engraving in relief 
and intaglio. Those who read French will find many val- 
uable suggestions in it. It is published in the Gauthier 
Villars library of scientific books for 6 francs 50 centimes. 
The Photo-Era, of Boston, continues to present photography 
at its best. The half-tone reproductions are also treated, 
both in the make-up and printing, in the manner they 
deserve. The Photo-Miniature got behind in its regular 
appearance, owing to the delay in verifying much of its 
technical matter. It will be issued promptly hereafter. 


Zinc HALF-TONES.— Engraving Company, Coldwater, 
Michigan, writes: “We noticed in a recent number of your 
valuable paper a statement in ‘Process Notes’ column that 
zinc half-tones were used in your publication quite consider- 
ably. We have tried quite a number of formulas, but as yet 
have failed to find an enamel that worked satisfactorily on zinc 
without lifting in the etching. If you have’a good formula 
for this we think it would be interesting to many of your 
readers who are interested in this line of work and we would 
like to have you publish it.” Answer.— Enamel formulas 
have been printed in this column for use on zinc; some have 
used them successfully, while others have not; it all depends 
on the application. If enamel is applied to hard zinc the 
strong nitric acid bath necessary to etch it, together with the 
repeated washings, will certainly soften the enamel. With 
pure zinc the blue enamel may not be burned in sufficiently 
to withstand the weak acid bath required in etching. If 
perchloride of iron is used on zinc as it is used on copper it 
would harden the enamel while etching the zinc, and etching 
with enamel on zinc would be no more difficult than on 
copper. To prove this, try etching a copper plate with nitric 
acid and see whether the enamel will hold or not. Some 
operators treat the developed enamel print with a saturated 
solution of alum, then use alcohol to remove the water before 
burning in; they seem to have no trouble in using enamel 
on zinc. 


A NEw ALBUMEN FORMULA FOR HALF-TONE ON ZINC — 
For a year or more I have been using fish glue in the albu- 
men solution for half-tone on zinc with excellent results, 
but hesitated about publishing the formula until assured 
that others would have like success with it. Mr. W. T. M. 
Davidson, of the Bolt Court Technical School in London, 
has been experimenting in the same line, and publishes the 
formula he has arrived at in the Process Photogram, as fol- 
lows: 


PUNO Cossuenccetcuaness sane s bbaseoaebaeae 10 ounces 
Clarified fish glue (Le Page’s)............ 65 minims 
PAV Skupesshau sadness nbkesanckssabewes 1 ounce 
Bichromate of ammonium............... 45 grains 


Of this new formula Mr. Davidson very truly says: “With 
the ordinary formula it is somewhat difficult to get up the 
detail in the shadows, especially if the plate be slightly over- 
inked or over-printed. Again, the more watery a solution is, 
the more difficult it is to get the coating free from specks. 
Experience teaches that the inclusion of the fish glue thick- 
ens the coating to such an extent that the specks, which 
would make clear holes in the print with ordinary albumen, 
do not show when the new formula is used. The fish glue 
assists, of course, in the removal of the soluble coating. I 
don’t approve of Mr. Bolton’s method of inking the print, 






























































so will describe my own. A smooth-skin lithographic roller 
is used, and just enough of a good lithographic ink to cover 
a lithographic stone with a transparently thin coating of ink. 
From this stone the ink is rolled on the print on the zinc 
until the albumen coating is just hidden from sight. Then 
the plate is held under a tap of running water, and the 
print will be found to develop by the slightest touch of a 
tuft of wet cotton. When the print is developed and washed 
thoroughly under the tap it is dried, and dusted with the 
finest quality of powdered dragon’s-blood and heated as 
usual. But one etching in a slightly acid bath is required 
for the deepest half-tones.” 

NirpcE-DAGUERRE, THE FIRST PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRM. 
Herewith is presented portraits of the fathers of photo- 
engraving, as well as photography. Joseph Nicéphore 
Niepce was born on March 7, 1765, at Chalon-sur-Sadne, 
France. He brought out several mechanical and hydraulic 
inventions, turning his attention in 1813 to lithography. He 
discovered that bitumen of Judea was sensitive to light, and 
in 1822 obtained copies of engravings on tin through its aid. 
By placing a plate sensitized with bitumen in the camera he 
obtained, in 1822, the first picture by the action of light in a 
camera. The exposure was at. least ten hours. Louis 
Jacques Mandé Daguerre was born at Cormeilles, near Paris, 
in 1789. He was a landscape painter by profession, making 





NICEPHORE NIEPCE. 


a name for himself by means of the diorama, into which he 
introduced many new features in the way of lighting, etc. 
He used the camera obscura to aid him in drawing the 
diorama pictures on the canvas and this led him to dream of 
the possibility of fixing the light images of the camera. It 
was through the optician Chevalier, in Paris, that Daguerre 
first heard of the experiments of Niepce. Daguerre wrote to 
Niepce inquiring what success he had in fixing the image of 
the camera. Niepce refused to answer. A year later he 
wrote again and Niepce replied this time, stating, “I have 
perfected in an important degree my process for engraving 
on metal.” The date of this letter was January 25, 1826. 
This opened up a correspondence which culminated in a 














partnership, the provisional agreement for which was dated 
December 14, 1829. ‘To this firm Niepce was to disclose the 
secrets of his method of engraving, while Daguerre was to 
contribute a new camera which he had invented. One 
paragraph of the agreement reads thus: “When the part- 
ners think well to apply the said invention to the process of 
engraving; that is to say, when they have decided what 
advantages it may possess which will enable an engraver to 
make a trial plate, MM. Niepce and Daguerre hereby agree 





DAGUERRE, THE INVENTOR OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 


to select no one but M. Lemaitre for carrying out the same.” 
This M. Lemaitre was the only one to whom Niepce would 
intrust his plates to be printed, and Lemaitre did publish 
some really remarkable prints by this first photo-engraving 
process. Daguerre did not appear satisfied with Niepce’s 
results and went on experimenting on his own account for 
several years, until he discovered that a silvered plate 
exposed to the fumes of iodine became exceedingly sensitive 
to light. This was the first step in photography, but Niepce 
did not live to know how important the discovery was, for 
he died July 3, 1833. It was not until 1837 that the daguerre 
was so far perfected that its inventor, together with Isodore 
Niepce, the son of his late partner, who had inherited his 
father’s share in the discovery, attempted to form a stock 
company to operate the process. On March 15, 1838, the 
subscription books were opened, but the capitalists were 
incredulous. Daguerre then turned to the French govern- 
ment for aid with the result, after much negotiation, that 
a bill passed the French Chamber granting Daguerre a life 
pension of $1,200 a year and to Isodore Niepce a life pension 
of $800 a year in exchange for the secret of the daguerreo- 
type process, which the government was to give free to the 
world. August 10, 1839, was the day fixed for the public 
reading of a description of the process. On that day all the 
approaches to the Academy of Sciences were thronged with 
the artists, literary and scientific men of Paris. The artists 
were the most interested, for it seemed to them that the 
new art was going to be the death-blow of theirs. Paul 
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Delaroche, the great painter of that time, secured a daguer- 
reotype plate from Daguerre and showed it to every one he 
met, exclaiming: “Painting is dead from this day!” That 
photography has not worked any injury to real art we all 
know, but few of us stop to think that photography is after 
all the daughter of photo-engraving. 


PATENT.— George R. Hilyard, of London, England, has 
recently patented in the United States, as No. 648,206, a 
process by which a zinc plate may be etched away in the 
whites, 6, so as to be suitable for typographic printing. His 
method consists in treating the plates after the design has 
been transferred in the required positions and the work has 
been placed under acid-resist by first biting out the plate to 








No. 648,206. 


a slight depth, then applying thereon a thin coating of a 
tacky substance such as a lithographic varnish, and in then 
submitting the plate to the action of a biting or etching 
solution, which is allowed to eat away the whites to a state 
of rottenness, producing a needle-pointed surface. 


FAKE WRITE-UPS. 


The attention of members of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association has recently been called to the scheme of certain 
unprincipled individuals who solicit advertising “ puffs” to be 
published free in sheets for which large circulations are 
claimed, a certain number of copies to be purchased by the 
firms ordering the write-ups. Several houses advertising 
with legitimate trade papers having been solicited, some of 
whom went into the scheme, request was made to investigate 
the methods of these fake papers. A committee appointed 
in February has, after thorough investigation, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted at the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association held on April 26: 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Association, an 
organization whose membership comprises the most influential trade 
journals in the West, it was determined to take some action to protect 
manufacturing and mercantile firms from the depredation of the “fake 
write-up men.” 

A number of alleged trade journals, several of them being printed in 
the Southern States, send out thousands of circular letters to merchants 
and manufacturers, enclosing proofs of ingeniously prepared write-ups. 
Each person to whom a letter is directed is led to believe that he has been 
selected because of the prominence of his firm. The men whom it is 
sought to victimize are informed that no charge will be made for the 
printing of this complimentary notice, but that sample copies will be sold 
at 15cents per copy, or at 8 cents per copy in thousand lots. These 
journals have no legitimate standing in the community, and represent 
nothing except the desire of their managers to extort money from busi- 
ness men. The circular letters are so shrewdly worded and the office of 
publication is usually so far removed from the persons to whom the let- 
ters are sent, that many firms have been victimized. Almost every 
department of industry is represented by one or more reputable journals, 
and the manufacturers and business men generally are advised to com- 
municate with publishers of whom they have some knowledge before 
being led into fake schemes. 

The several papers comprising the membership of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association have agreed to print this statement with a view of pro- 
tecting their patrons, and business men generally, from loss through such 
deception, 

Advertisers are cautioned against adopting such methods 
of “publicity ” as are offered by these people. The circula- 
tion of the papers is unknown and the results extremely 
uncertain. The safe plan is to stick to the legitimate 
trade publications for any advertising that may be needed. 
It may seem a little more expensive on the start, but will 
be found the most economical and satisfactory in the long 
run. 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. XXVITII— BERNE NADALL. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Louisville, Ken- 
4 i tucky, February 28, 1869, and when but four years old 
manifested a talent for art. His mother was an artist 
of the French school, and no doubt it is to her teaching and 
example that the early development of his artistic tempera- 
ment is due. The talent 
was carefully cultivated 
until the death of the 
mother, when he was 
placed under the instruc- 
tion of H. Clay Woolford, 
a prominent artist of the 
South ; but for some rea- 
son they were not harmo- 
nious, and he made little 
progress. Two years later 
Mr. Nadall began studying 
with Al. Legras, a class- 
mate of the famous Carl 
Brenner, and from that 
time he made rapid progress. He afterward went to the 
Louisville School of Design for a term, and in less than a 
year he was working for the Louisville daily papers, the Pos?, 
the Daly Commercial and others. It was during his con- 
nection with the Post that he cartooned the “Newman Ward 
Granite Steal,” an exposé of a swindle on the city, and the 
result was a suit for damages in the sum of $200,000 against 
his paper. As a consequence, he left Louisville for Chicago, 
where he was employed for a time in designing and decorat- 
ing, and his services were soon sought by printers and pub- 
lishers. During this period he did good work in designing 
initials, head and tail pieces, page ornaments and titles, until 
he finally found congenial work for Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, the Great Western Type Foundry, of Chicago. This 
proved an incentive to greater exertion and closer study, and 
he soon determined to go abroad to make a careful study of 
design in its application to the typefounder’s needs. He 
first went to Birmingham, England, the great industrial 
center, where every facility is afforded the student, and after- 
ward he spent some months in Paris. Later he returned to 
Birmingham and applied himself diligently. He went abroad 
at the end of 1896, and with the exception of a brief visit to 
Chicago and his old home in the early part of 1899, he has 
remained continuously at work. Besides devoting a large part 
of his time to study, he has found employment for the remain- 
ing portion in designing type faces and ornaments for English 
typefounders. In this capacity he has not only had an 
opportunity to improve his art sense of the best features of 
the type face to be made, but he has gained a general knowl- 
edge of the possibilities and limitations of the typefounding 
business. Experience of this sort can only be to his ultimate 
advantage, and must result in reaching the front rank of 
designers, because it is backed by great energy and persist- 
ence. 

Of Mr. Nadall’s productions in England, American print- 
ers have not had an opportunity to judge, as there is very 
little type of English manufacture which finds its way into 
their offices. He is yet a young man, and really has his 
reputation to make, but he is bound to make it. The work 
he did for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler was not extensive, 
but showed an originality of treatment and a latent talent in 
letter designing which give promise of better things. For 
this firm he designed a considerable number of borders and 
ornaments, all of which have met with a hearty reception 
from printers. His principal type designs are Mazarin, 





BERNE NADALL. 


Mazarin Italic, Fifteenth Century, Tell Text and a lightface 
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type of pleasing design known as Nadall. This latter was 
probably cut lighter than the designer intended, and its use- 
fulness thus somewhat impaired, as it has not been found 
durable at the press. 

Mr. Nadall has not yet signified his intention of returning 
to America, but the time has nearly expired which he alloted 
himself for study, and his return may be expected at any 
time. 





A USEFUL APPLIANCE, 


A useful little invention for use in the printing-office has 
been patented by Mr. A. C. Fowler, says the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer, and is intended for the 
assistance of the display compositor by providing him with 
a level surface on which may be built up jobs that would be 
awkward to handle on a sloping galley. It consists of an 
iron clamp that fixes to front edge of the lower-case ; attached 
to the clamp there is a sliding piece with crosstop, that may 
be fixed by means of a screw at any desired elevation above 
the frame. On this crosspiece the front edge of a galley 
may be rested, and so give a level surface on which making 
up can be done. It may be attached to any sort of com- 
posing frame, and by a half-turn of thumb-screw the galley, 
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BOOK-PLATE. 
Drawn by Isaac Morgan, Chicago. 


or case, can be raised to a horizontal position, thus greatly 
facilitating the composition of borders, ornate work, curved 
and diagonal lines, etc. It is immediately adjustable for all 
sizes and styles of galleys, cases and frames. ‘To artistic 
printers it should prove an article of service, saving, as it 
does, considerable time and space, together with the many 
advantages derived from being able to build up and complete 
work entirely on the composing frame. In offices where space 
is a consideration it will be useful for the laying up of forms, 
correcting tables, prices current, etc., on the frame instead of 
the stone. 


























BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 





CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants. and is a valuable collection forcomparison and study. 25cents. 


Steps INTO JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 

Peck’s Sun, which rose for the second time a few months 
ago, has again set. 

Homer, Michigan, has a youthful editor, seven years of 
age, who is publishing the Small Paul Gazette. 

CALIFORNIA’S law requiring all newspaper items to be 
signed by the writer, has been declared invalid. 


EMMETSBURG (Iowa) Democrat. — Neat ads., careful 
make-up and good presswork are all prominent features of 
the Democrat. 

THE plant of the St. Louis Chronicle was destroyed by 
fire on April 21, involving a loss of $50,000; insurance, 
$21,000. 


THE Easter number of the Stanley (Wis.) Republican 
contained a large number of very nice half-tones and was 
enclosed in a nicely illuminated cover. 

SAN FRANCISCO has a new daily, Chung Say Vat Po, with 
Ng Poon Chew as editor. It starts with about one thousand 
subscribers, and a large advertising patronage. 


Dopp City (Texas) News.— It seems unnecessary to cut 
up your pages with position ads., particularly the first. A 
better quality of paper, run dry, is advisable. The ad. of 
Organ & Biggs is your best. 

Gallia Times, Gallipolis, Ohio.— The 7zmes, which was 
criticised in April, 1899, still keeps up its full news reports, 
which are attractively presented. The grading of short items 
would be an improvement. Ads. are excellent. 

Asout forty members of the Minnesota Home Print Asso- 
ciation met in St. Paul last month and decided to raise 
advertising rates, the new schedule being based on circula- 
tion. All foreign business will be handled through a central 
office. 

MIDLAND (Mich.) Su#.—A nicely made up and well-printed 
paper. Twoor three more leads between the last part of the 
display heads and the body of the matter is advisable. Ads. 
are well handled, that of Reardon deserving particular 
mention. 

GEORGE S. ZIEGLER, Hanover (Pa.) Record.— Consider- 
ing the amount of matter in H. Long & Son’s ad. your dis- 
play is very good ; in fact, it looks much better than it would 
without rule or border. It is not well enough printed to be 
reproduced. 

EDWARD W. StTuTES, Spokane, Washington.— There are 
no weak ads. among the large number you send. All are 
well balanced and excellent judgment is shown in the choice 
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of type, the half-page ad. of “Suretocuru” being particu- 
larly effective. It might be considered a reflection on the 
business of some saloonkeepers if you always enclosed their 
ads. in an undertaker’s border. 

Sate (N. J.) Sunbeam.— A number of the ads., par- 
ticularly that of Steiner, show too much sameness, and the 
paper needs some three or four line heads on the first page, 
and more double heads all through. There is plenty of 
news, well written and well printed. 

WINIFRED D. WHEATON, Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette.— 
Good ad. display is the most noticeable feature of your 
paper. Care should be taken to have plate columns even at 
the top, about six points from head rules. Sandwiched 
readers spoil an otherwise good make-up. 

C. D. SCHOONMAKER, McHenry (lIll.) Plaindealer.— The 
ads. in the Easter number are exceptionally well displayed, 
and the make-up of the home-print pages is practically per- 
fect. The 12-point italic, as used for “ Neighboring News as 
Chronicled by our Able Corps of Correspondents,” is not 
sufficiently prominent to make good head lines. 

H. H. McItroy, Reformatory Record, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania.— The two-color work on the Easter number of 
the Record, and the entire production, is very creditable, 
especially so when it is considered that the work was accom- 
plished by inmates with sixteen months’ or less experience. 
Where a double rule is used, the heavy line should always 
appear at-the top. This is the onlycriticism I have to offer. 

DELAVAN W. GEE, Denver (Colo.) Citizen.— Your paper 
deserves the praise given it in the April number. The ad. 
of J. O. Breckenridge is very good and is reproduced here- 
with (No. 1). There is a little too much rule used and the 
ad. would have looked better if the six parallel rules in the 
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" J. O. Breckenridge 
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MANUFACTURER 


“BRECK” 


Special 
Bicycles 





Finest wheel built. Weight, 14 to 20 
pounds. Price, $50. High-grade only. 
Expert Bicycle Repairing 
All Work Promptly Done 

I am also agent for the SILVER 
STATE SPECIAL Bicycles, the best 
factory-built wheel in Denver. They 
are sold at 
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No. 1. 


panel on the left had been omitted and a small cut or 
ornament substituted. 1 will call attention to the fact that 
the Citizen uses nothing but two-point rule as border for 
ads., every alternate ad. being enclosed, giving a striking 
effect. Send a couple of stamps to Mr. Gee and secure a 
copy. 

EuGENE C. PETRIE, Grand Junction, Colorado.— Your 
ads. are not bad for the first attempt. Your greatest fault is 
a failure to realize which lines are most important. In the 
ad. of the Boston Shoe Store, “Statuary Photo Free” should 
have been the most prominent, and “Expressman” should 
have been brought out more in that of J. W. Dodgion. In 
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nearly every instance you give the firm name too much prom- 
inence ; that of Gourley’s Furniture House is an exception 
and is your best. 

EDWARDSVILLE (Ill.) Spectator.— Aside from the need of 
a more prominent letter for the second and third parts of 
the display heads there is little to criticise in the Spectator. 
Local and county news is well covered and advertising neatly 
displayed. A little more impression and ink is advisable. 

J. A. RuGABER, Chicago, writes: “I enclose an ad., two 
and one-half inches double column, which I think would 
make good copy for an ad.-setting contest. It could prob- 
ably be displayed better in single column, but I think it 
would be difficult to make a neat ad. in either size. Would 
the ad. have looked better if I had displayed it more, or how 
would you suggest it be set?” Answer.— We have had sev- 
eral of these complicated ads. in contests and think the next 
will be somewhat plainer, so I have produced it herewith 


W. D. BOBSIN 
THE LEADING GROCER 


2383 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
NEAR DIVERSEY 


Everything that the most fastidious may desire for their table ; 


All the delicacies of the season : 


Luscious berries from the south; fresh vegetables of all kinds, from the 
Exclusive and aristocratic cucumber, down to the pungent and plebian onion ; 


Fruits of every description, sweet and wholesome ; 

All varieties of health food ; superior tea and fragrant coffee ; 
Butter and cheese, direct from the creamery ; 

Eggs that still revel in the innocence and bloom of youth ; 


Choicest of high grade flour, and a great variety of canned goods, 


May be obtained at Bobsin’s, the Avondale Leader, 
At prices that cannot be duplicated. 


Prompt delivery — quick service — courteous and obliging attendants. 


No. 2. 


(No. 2) and will offer a few suggestions. The matter you 
have displayed would be better at the bottom, as it was 
originally written, and a little less prominent. For the prin- 
cipal display use “Everything that the most fastidious may 
desire for their table”; secondary, “All the delicacies of the 
season,” and “Prompt delivery, quick service, courteous and 
obliging attendants.” ‘The balance small. 

AvuRoRA (Iowa) Observer.— The ad. man on the Observer 
has the right idea of attractive display. There is only one 
tendency that it might be well to check—the running too 
close together of lines grouped. This is marked in the ad. 
of Thomas Brothers, where one lead more in each of the five 
groups would have been an improvement, and particularly 
in the five lines at the bottom. A little more impression is 
advisable. 

Conocton (N. Y.) /udex.— When the /udex was com- 
mented upon, in July of last year, special mention was made 
of the large amount of local news it carried, and this feature 
is even more in evidence in the later issues. The half-column 
of plate matter is a disfigurement — it would pay to reset this 
unless you have occasion to use more. The items run in the 
margin, while they are a novelty, do not add to the neat 
appearance of the paper. 

Contest No. 7.— The business card used for Contest No. 
7 proved very popular. On May 1, the day of closing, there 
were 206 specimens entered, including some very neat cards. 
Immediately after the close three sets of specimens were sent 
to Ed S. Ralph, editor “ Notes on Job Composition,” Spring- 
field, Ohio, who will act as one of the judges, and who 
informs me that B. H. Winters, president and treasurer of 
the Winters Company, and B. F. Johnson, both of Spring- 
field, have consented to act with him. ‘The contestants may 


rest assured that an impartial and able decision will be 
reached, and it is confidently expected that everything will 
be complete for a full announcement in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July. 

On the occasion of its first anniversary the S/ar of Hope, 
published from Sing Sing (N. Y.) State Prison, issued a 
souvenir number of more than passing excellence. The 
entire contents and mechanical production show marked 
abilities on the part of those who furnished brain and brawn 
for the work, all of whom were inmates of the prison, and 
demonstrates that some of the best printers and editors are 
confined within the walls of Sing Sing. 

ROCHELLE (Ill.) /udependent.— There is a marked im- 
provement in the /ndependent since it was criticised in Octo- 
ber last. Some of the ads. are too crowded and too profusely 
ornamented, but still some good effects are shown. That of 
Frazer in two colors is very creditable, the picture-frame 
effect, using six borders in combination, 
being quite remarkable, although such 
work is not as a rule advisable. The 
presswork is good, but the make-up 
could be greatly improved by abolishing 
the sandwiched readers, or by at least 
confining them to the last page. 

W.D.W. writes: “Should like your 
opinion as to the number of men neces- 
sary to set eight columns of ads. every 
week (sometimes twice a week), besides 
occasional changes for other advertisers, 
- make up daily (four pages) and weekly 
(eight pages), oversee four girl compos- 
itors, run copy, distribute all dead ads., 
and attend to the general duties of a 
foreman.” Answer.—There is too much 
work on such a paper for one man and 
a boy, though perhaps not quite enough 
to keep two men and a boy busy all the 
time. A “two-thirder” in place of the 
second man would about fill the bill. 


OLp FRIEND’s EpITIon.— The Shenandoah (Iowa) 
Sentinel hit upon a novel and interesting plan of pub- 
lishing an “Old Friend’s Edition,” and sent a letter to all 
its subscribers who formerly, lived in Page and Fremont 
counties, and are now residing elsewhere, which reads as 
follows : 


DEAR FRIEND,— The readers of the Sent/ne/ would like to read some- 
thing from their old friends who have left Page and Fremont counties 
and are now residing elsewhere. We would like to secure from each one 
a short letter for publication. Will you not sit right down now and write 
us, where you are now living, what you are doing, how you like the country 
or town where you are living? How does the weather, crop and business 
conditions compare with southwestern Iowa? Add anything else that 
would be of general interest. If you are not accustomed to writing for 
the press, write anything, and we will dress up the letter for publication. 
Do not write a long letter, but write something right away. You will be 
paid for the trouble by reading what the others write. 

Respectfully, 
THE SENTINEL. 


About one-third of those receiving the letters responded, and 
their letters appeared in the Sentinel of May 4. 

PRAISES Its Town.— The following letter from one of the 
Cunningham Company, proprietors of the Greenup (IIl.) 
Press, is a sample of those which are frequently sent to this 
department, and shows the commendable enterprise of a 
wide-awake paper: 

O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: GREENUP, ILL., May 4, 1900. 

DEAR S1ir,— We send you by this mail three recent copies of the Press 
for criticism. We are firmly of the belief that a newspaper’s appearance 
should be creditable to the town it represents. When we pick up a paper 
we generally mentally gauge the town it hails from by the impression the 
paper makes on our minds. We would like to ask you candidly what 
your opinion of Greenup would beif you judged it by the Press. Greenup 
is a town of about one thousand souls. People “up north” call this Egypt 
and say the country is poor, but we go on blowing the bugle and singing 
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the praises of Greenup and her good people, and giving them the best 
paper we know how for $1 a year. We want to thank you for the candid 
criticisms you have made on the Press in the past. They did us good, as 
improvements in the paper testify. Your compliments encourage us and 
your criticisms probe us to better works. With best wishes, 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. H. CUNNINGHAM. 

From the appearance of the Press and its contents one would 
readily imagine that Greenup was a town of five thousand 
people, progressive and up to date in every way. Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise with its home paper continually 
urging and aiding in improvements. The Press has recently 
added an electric motor to its equipment and is justly proud 
of the fact. 


GEORGE P. Swartn, East Providence, Rhode Island, 
writes: ‘Kindly drop out that ‘ half-a-point-for-errors-found ’ 
rule in your next contest— unless you wish to make these 
proofreading contests also. I’ll wager that a majority of the 
contestants would side with me on the question. A typo- 
graphical error may be a blemish to the finished work, but 
surely does not detract from the artistic ability of the com- 
positor.” Answer.— You have precisely the right view of the 
matter. This rule wasinserted out of deference to a number 
of the contestants who have written, after the successful 
specimens have been reproduced, pointing out defects. The 
only point in favor of the rule, so far as it affects the work 
of the compositor, is that it places a small premium on clean 
proofs. 
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RULES OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. J. Lee Burbank, of the firm of Burbank & Co., 
Watsonville, California, sends the following verses, saying 
that, while they are a little Calvinistic, they will strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all printers: 


RETRIBUTION. 


In Saltpeter avenue, close to the Pit, 

Where the vitriol reservoirs sputter and spit, 
There’s a bed on a griddle that never gets damp, 
Prepared for the chap who encloses no stamp. 


At the Molten Hotel, in Sulphuric Glade, 

Where the temperature’s nine-ninety-eight in the shade, 
There’s a thrice-heated chamber, dug out with a scraper, 
For the fellow who writes on both sides of the paper. 


Where the billows of brimstone delightfully roar, 
And the geysers their seething, red cataracts pour, 
There’s a blistering bath in a caldron of flame, 
For the chump who neglected to sign his name. 
— Joe Lincoln, in L. A. W. Bulletin. 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to Identify them If occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mall which properly belong to this 
department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 


THE CoLtor PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 


MAKING READy ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 


PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


THE THEORY OF OvERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


OVERLAY KniFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


GuIDE TO PRACTICAL EmsBossinc. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 


WHITE’s MuttTi-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 

A Case oF Harp ROLLERS.— Harry] Witcomb, Bloom- 
ington, Wisconsin, writes: ‘Will you please inform me how 
to soften a summer roller grown hard during the winter ?” 
Answer.— The only way to soften a hard roller is to remelt 
it and remold after adding a small quantity of glycerin. We 
advise you to get new rollers. 

A QUESTION OF WAGES.—A communication has been 
received from Minneapolis, Minnesota, in regard to wages to 
be paid to an unusually bright boy. THE INLAND PRINTER 
can not decide wage questions. Wages should be paid in 
proportion to work done. Good work should be encouraged 
by payment of good wages. 

PRINTING IN GOLD AND CoLors.— Mr. Charles Boll, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, sends a specimen of three-color work 
with gold embossed border, and asks if the embossed border 
should be done first or last. Answer.—Print and bronze 
border first, and after carefully dusting off superfluous 
bronze, print in order the yellow, red and blue. When the 
work is absolutely dry emboss it. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS WITH AUTOMATIC DELIVERY. 
The Press Printing Company, of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
asks information regarding a Washington hand press with 
automatic delivery, on which eight hundred papers an hour 
could be printed, an old “tourist” having informed them of 
one invented by a man named Sinkhorn. On the authority 
of one of the oldest press builders of the country we believe 
that no such press is or ever was in existence, and it is hard 
to conceive of a Washington hand press printing eight hun- 
dred papers per hour under any conditions. The “tourist” 
probably saw an old style Adams press. 


CYLINDER PRESS FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WoRK.—A 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, printer, asks what make cylinder 
press would be best for a seven-column newspaper and for 
cuts and job-work. It would seem to the writer that a drum 
is the simplest style of cylinder press which you could expect 
good job-work from. A drum cylinder is less difficult to 
operate than some of the late two-revolution presses, but is 
a little too slow for most down-to-date printers. As to 








prices, would advise you to consult dealers. Prices of sec- 
ondhand presses vary much. If you have trade to warrant 
it, you should get a two-revolution, four-roller cylinder press, 
and a first-class pressman to operate it. 

WEAR IN CAM WHEEL.—A correspondent from Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, says: “I have in my charge a Challenge 
quarter-medium, a fine press, but when the platen is up has 
a jarring rattle that is quite annoying.” Answer.— We 
believe the trouble is in the rocker cam, which the corre- 
spondent says is worn flat. If the cam is worn flat on one 
side, it is because it does not turn. See to it that the pin is 
kept well oiled, and that the outside of cam and the cam 
way is lubricated just enough to prevent undue friction. If 
the cam is already too much worn, have it replaced; then 
follow this advice and we believe you will have no more 
trouble. 

WoRKING RULE Desicns.—G. E. D. writes: “I am 
bothered to a great extent in having miters meet accurately 
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good horse sense. Lye is an excellent type wash, but the 
proper time to use it is after removing cuts and wood type 
from the form. It is still better to place type on a galley 
and then wash it, thus the lye will get between lines and cut 
dirt loose from shoulder of type, making it more true and 
aiding the compositor in justification. 


IMPERFECT UNDERLAYS.—Charles F. Berger, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, wishes to know why spaces and leads work 
up in type forms containing half-tone cuts, and claiming 
that the form is properly justified, believes the cause to be in 
the underlay used by the pressman. He also asks if it is 
necessary to mount half-tone cuts on metal. Answer.— No 
underlay should be placed under a block of any kind except 
to make it type-high, and should be perfectly flat. If other 
underlay is necessary it should be placed between the plate 
and the block. Underlay, other than flat, will cause cut to 
rock under impression of the cylinder. A block warped or 
otherwise untrue will cause spaces to work up. It will pay 








Photo by T. H. Lindsey. 


VIEW OF ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, FROM SUNSET DRIVE. 


in printed sheet, while the same appears to meet as even as 
they can be made to in form. The pressman says he can’t 
bring the corners up, and an otherwise good piece of print- 
ing is marred by the horrid-looking holes in corners and 
other places where rules meet.” Answer.— The writer has 
had a little of the same trouble, and has invariably found 
the trouble to be in the mitering of the rules. If miters are 
not true, one rule will be forced by the lock-up to stand a 
trifle higher than the joining rule, and thus bear off rollers 
and impression, causing a white spot. This can be over- 
come by the judicious use of a fine file. 

WASHING CuTS AND Woop TyPE wITH LYE.—M. E. 
Dickerson, editor Shelby News, writes: “In order to settle a 
dispute will you kindly inform us what you think of a man 
who would take a full-page form containing numerous cuts 
and lines of wood type and wash the same with lye, after 
which rinse the form with a liberal supply of water. Is it 
right ? and would a person who pretends to be a printer do 
such a thing?” Answer.— We think the person “who pre- 
tends to be a printer” and washes a form containing cuts 
mounted on wood and wood type with lye is sadly lacking in 


for the pressman to examine cuts before making ready; 
however, it would be to the employer’s interest to have this 
done in the composing-room. It is a decided advantage to 
a pressman to have cuts mounted on metal bases, but the 
expense prohibits this, except when especially fine results are 
required. 

COMMON-SENSE PERFORATORS.— H. P. B., of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, wishes to know how to avoid trouble in the use 
of Common-sense perforators. He writes: “In the shop in 
which I am employed we use three such perforators on a 
Century press. We have little or no trouble on work with a 
large or medium-sized stub, but when we perforate close to 
the edge, say within one-half or three-fourths of an inch, it 
seems impossible to make it perfectly straight with the edge 
of the sheet.” Auswer.— The perforator to which our cor- 
respondent alludes is a small wheel and holder fastened to 
the upper band rod of a cylinder press, and perforates the 
sheet before printing. In the position in which this attach- 
ment is used there is nothing to hold the sheet against the 
cylinder, as the bands do not catch it until it passes that 
point; this allows the sheet to swing or draw out of line. 
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This is the cause of the trouble. We would suggest making 
an attachment that can be fastened just above the perforat- 
ing wheel to hold the sheet firmly against the cylinder while 
it is being perforated. Tin or binders’ board will answer the 
purpose nicely. 

COLOR-PRINTING.— H. L. Shryock, Zanesville, Ohio, 
writes: “Enclosed find a specimen of design sheets, of which 
we have a good many to print. There are a great variety of 
shades and colors on the various designs. Now we have not 
had very much experience in mixing colors, and frequently 
lose the time of a press and a day’s time in getting the 
desired shade, as the ink does not always print what it 
looks like it would. Would Earhart’s ‘Color Printer’ do us 
any good? We have to work the tint-block on a Jones Gor- 
don with a fountain, and find that the solid parts print 
lighter than that opposite the openings in the plates. How 
can this be remedied?” Answer.— The specimen referred 
to has not come to hand. Earhart’s “Color Printer” will 
teach you the theory of mixing colors; however, it requires 
considerable judgment and experience to be able to match 
shades. The “Color Printer” should be in every printing- 
office. In regard to the uneven inking, the trouble lies 
entirely in the rollers. This can be partly overcome in make- 
ready, but double rolling would be more satisfactory. 

Sort PACKING vs. HARD PAacKING.— J. Bruce Hess, Man- 
nington, West Virginia, writes: “In the department of 
‘Press Queries’ I have noticed hard packing for half-tones 
invariably recommended. Now we mail you a press-proof 
of a half-tone worked with soft packing, and one of the 
same with hard packing. We think the difference is in favor 
of the soft packing. We do not claim a great deal of merit 
for either job, but think the difference will warrant the 
assertion that soft packing is sometimes advisable.” 
Answer.— Of the two specimens submitted the one worked 
with soft packing is superior to the one on which hard pack- 
ing was used, but neither one is a good specimen of half- 
tone work. The reason that soft packing was better in your 
case was because it did away with the necessity of correct 
overlaying by bringing the cut up flat. If with the hard 
packing a correct overlay had been used, the results obtained 
would have been far superior to those which were obtained 
by the use of soft packing. Hard packing is the best for 
superior results, although soft packing may be quicker and 
easier. 

A USEFUL CONTRIVANCE.— John Romer, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, sends the following: “I respectfully submit 
the following simple contrivance for the benefit of pressmen : 
Take a sheet of binder’s cardboard about twelve inches one 
way and width of cylinder the other way, and lace two lay- 
ers of soft cotton cloth at one end, and hang them inside 
the cylinder bands. It will serve the following purposes: 
First, it will wipe all the dust and particles off the surface of 
the paper, making it possible to run a clean job of half-tones 
without the cuts filling up with spots. Second, it will posi- 
tively remove and prevent buckling or wrinkling on all kinds 
of paper, even tissue and thin papers, and stop it on jobs 
that have border rules around them. Third, it assists the 
register on all papers that are wavy, by making them lay out 
flat on the cylinder (in this case the grippers should be very 
close to the guides on both sides); and, fourth, it can be 
used on coated paper to make it hug the cylinder, as it will 
not cause polished streaks on the paper, as the steel bands 
always do. When the cloth becomes dirty it can be removed 
in a minute and washed, or replaced by a clean cloth.” 
[This idea is a very good one, and worthy of use by all 
pressmen. It is not original, the writer having used it years 
ago. | 

Drs-CUTTING SEALS.— Mr. C. C. Parker, in the employ of 
J. Elwood Lee Company, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “In the course of a year we print and die-cut several 


million seals. At present we use a type-high die locked 
in a Universal chase. We block the sheets of seals into thick- 
nesses of from twenty-five to fifty. These blocks can then be 
fed one after another to gauges until the die is full. While 
we can accomplish fairly good results this way, I want to 
learn a better way. The firm will purchase a die press when 
we learn of the right one. My own idea of this seal-cutting 
is something like this: Take stock to the thickness of an 
inch, or thereabouts, and adjust the die, which should be, 
say, about two inches high, then allow the ram to come 
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down with a force well nigh irresistible. Can you give me 
an idea of the way this work is done?” Answer.— Your 
idea concerning die-cutting of seals is about right. The 
Seybold machine, we think, would answer your purpose; 
however, as your seals vary but little in size, we believe it 
would be a good idea to have a machine built especially 
suited to your needs, in which the die could be fastened to 
the plunger head, and have a rod working through the 
plunger into the die to expel the seals automatically as the 
die lifts. This would cause a large saving of time. 

WE are indebted to the Chicago Chronicle for the follow- 
ing information concerning color-printing : 


In former times, and not many years ago, either, it was necessary 
when two or more colors were desired in a piece of printing, that the 
sheets of paper should be run through the press as many times as there 
were colors |to be produced. Now the process has changed. Herr 
Grossi, chief engineer of the Austrian bank, appears to have been work- 
ing in a similar direction to the work done in Russia by the Orloff 
machine. He has apparently perfected a machine for the simultaneous 
printing of colors from a single block, by a clever adaptation of a very 
old principle applied about a century ago to the printing of multicolor 
work from intaglio plates, and subsequently to the production of so-called 
spectrum effects in typographic printing. In former cases the intaglio 
plate was filled in by hand with the various colored inks, while for the 
so-called spectrum printing from typographic forms the inking was by 
the ordinary elastic rollers upon which the various inks were placed and 
blotted out. 

The machine of Herr Grossi depends on the following principle, and 
must, therefore, have some similarity to the machine of Orloff, by which 
a corresponding end is obtained. For each color there is an inelastic 
form, which receives a charge of suitable ink in the usual way; the 
impressions are taken on one or more elastic rollers, which in their turn 
transfer the colored impressions in the register to a single or collecting 
form, and from this the impression is made on the paper. The specimen 
of this work done by Herr Grossi’s machine and issued with the Photo- 
graphische Correspondenz is a very remarkable one, and suggests impor- 
tant photographic applications, as all compound colors must in this case 
be true mixtures, and not partly mixtures and partly side-by-side printing. 
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CONDUCTED BY “POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ POSTE,” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER SENT TO HAWAII AND CUBA. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1900. 

The Director-General of Posts of Cuba reports the receipt 
of packages of second-class publications mailed in the United 
States at the pound rate of postage, containing copies entitled 
to that rate under the provisions of Order 729 of Novem- 
ber 23, 1899, and copies subject to the Postal Union rate— 
1 cent for each two ounces — addressed to persons who are 
not in the United States’ service in that island. 

Postmasters at whose office second-class matter is mailed 
are directed to inform publishers and news-agents that the 
enclosure of matter subject to a higher rate of postage with 
that of a lower class makes the sender liable, for every such 
offense, to a penalty of $10; and that on the receipt of such 
packages in Cuba the delivery of the publications is delayed 
to separate and collect proper postage—double the defi- 
ciency at the Postal Union rate —on all copies addressed to 
persons who are not in the United States’ service. 

Packages of second-class matter addressed to Cuba or 
Hawaii should be examined to see whether they are mailable 
at the domestic rates under existing regulations. 

EpwIn C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


FOLDED CARDS SEALED WITH A STICKER, 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1900. 

Cards, wholly in print, folded with open ends and having 
the outer edge or flap sealed with a sticker, in such a man- 
ner that the extive inner surface may be easily examined, are 
mailable at the third-class rate of postage. 

The use of a postage stamp to serve the double purpose 
of sticker and paying postage is disapproved by the Depart- 
ment, and postmasters should discourage the practice. 

Epwin C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


PARCEL AND LETTER REGISTERED MAIL FOR NOME, ALASKA, 
AND ALASKA POSTOFFICES ON THE YUKON RIVER. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1900. 

Inner registered sack exchanges have been established for 
the dispatch and protection of registered mail of a@// classes 
between San Francisco, California, and Nome, Alaska; 
Seattle, Washington, and Nome, Alaska. 

Four round trips will be made from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, by ocean steamer sailing from that port about May 
25, July 5, July 25 and August 15, 1900. 

Three round trips will be made from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the steamers sailing from that port May 25, June 25 and 
July 25, 1900. 

For the season of navigation postmasters will accept par- 
cels, as well as letters, for registration for Nome, Alaska; 
for all postoffices on the Yukon river in Alaska; for Saint 
Michael, Alaska; and all offices in Alaska north of Saint 
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Michael; addressing registered package envelopes and tags 
to such offices direct. 

Until the sailing of steamers as above described, registered 
letters only, and not parcels, will be conveyed to the district 
named herein over a route from Skagway, Alaska, through 
Dawson, B. C., and down the Yukon river through British 
Columbia and Alaska. 

All through registered pouch offices will give dispatch 
to articles covered by registered package envelopes and tags 
addressed to Nome, Alaska, or to Alaska postoffices on the 
Yukon river, toward San Francisco, California, or toward 
Seattle, Washington, according to the standpoint of the 
respective pouching offices, and according to the dates of 
sailing of ocean steamers, as above mentioned. 

EpwIN C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


RATES OF POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

The rate of postage on second-class matter when sent by 
the publisher thereof, and from the office of publication, 
including sample copies, or when sent ‘from a news-agency 
to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news-agents, is 1 
cent a pound or fraction thereof, except when addressed to 
actual subscribers within the county of publication, or depos- 
ited in a letter-carrier office for local delivery by its carriers. 

1. Publications of the second class, ove copy only to each 
actual subscriber residing in the county where the same are 
printed, in whole or in part, and published, shall go free 
through the mails; but the same shall not be delivered at 
letter-carrier offices, or distributed by carriers, unless postage 
is paid thereon at the rate of 1 cent per pound, or fractional 
part thereof. 

2. Second-class publications addressed to a letter-carrier 
office other than that of publication, although published 
within the county, are subject to postage at the rate of 1 
cent a pound, which entitles them to delivery by the carriers. 

3. Weekly newspapers when deposited by the publisher 
or news-agent in a letter-carrier office, for delivery by carriers 
or otherwise, are subject only to the rate of 1 cent a pound 
or fraction thereof. 

4. The rate of postage on newspapers (excepting week- 
lies) and on periodicals not exceeding two ounces in weight, 
when deposited in a letter-carrier office by publishers or 
news-agents for delivery by its carriers, is uniform at 1 cent 
each ; on periodicals weighing more than two ounces, 2 cents 
each. 

5. Newspapers or periodicals, when deposited by the 
publisher or a news-agent ina letter-carrier office for general 
or box delivery, are subject to postage at the rate of 1 cent a 
pound; when deposited by other than publishers or news- 
agents, for general or box delivery, the rate is 1 cent for four 
ounces or fractional part thereof. 

6. The rate of postage on newspaper and periodical pub- 
lications of the second class when sent by other than the 
publisher or a news-agent, to any place in the United States, 
Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippine Islands, Canada or 
Mexico, is 1 cent for each four ounces or fractional part 
thereof, without regard to place of mailing or destination. 


THE RETURN OF SECOND-CLASS MATTER.—A publisher in 
Wisconsin writes: “Sometimes we receive copies of our 
publication sent to Canada which are returned to us in their 
original wrappers without a stamp. The same case in this 
country would require a notification from the postmaster, 
and stamps to cover carriage from the publisher. What 
arrangements exist between the United States and Canada?” 
Answer.— The following extract from the Postal Laws and 
Regulations covers this: “All registered articles, ordinary 
letters, postal cards, and other articles manifestly of value to 
the senders” [under this head would come magazines, papers 
with engravings in them, etc.] “which are found to be unde- 
liverable, are required to be returned to origin through the 























Dead Letter Office of the country of destination.” This, of 
course, without payment of additional postage, as that is not 
required, United States money or stamps being useless in 
Canada. 

REGISTERED LETTERS FOR CANADA.—W. M. asks: 
“Registered letters from Canada do not require a receipt 
card. Would a Canadian postmaster return the receipt to 
the sender of a registered letter from the United States?” 
Answer.— Registered letters between the United States and 
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BOOK-PLATE. 
Drawn by W. W. Denslow, Chicago. 


Canada do not require receipt cards unless same is demanded. 
When the person sending the registered letter or package 
desires a receipt, the letter or package is endorsed: “Return 
Receipt Demanded.” 

PostaL CARDS AS FIRST-CLASS MATTER.—A reader 
asks: “Is a postal card first-class matter ? Are its rights as 
to forwarding and return the same as a regular letter?” 
Answer.— All postal cards will be treated as first-class matter 
as far as forwarding is concerned; that is, they will be for- 
warded without payment of additional postage. It is the 
custom to return to sender without payment of additional 
postage a postal card that is written. In the case of postal 
cards all in print, and coming rather under the head of cir- 
culars, they would not be returned to sender without pay- 
ment of postage for doing so. 

FORWARDING MaiL.—C. E. R. says: “Some time ago 
I read of a man requesting the postmaster of a certain place 
to forward mail properly stamped from his — the postmas- 
ter’s —city (the other party being out of town), to a certain 
destination, stamps and cover being provided. The post- 
master did so, but indorsed the letter ‘Received from 
under cover, and forwarded at the sender’s request.’ Was 
the postmaster just ‘smart,’ or did he act under his instruc- 
tions?” Answer.— The postmaster did this under strict 
instructions from the Department, and he would have vio- 
lated the rules had he done otherwise. 


SEALING OF PAcKAGES.—M. E. inquires: “(A) How strict 
is the Department in construing a package ‘sealed’ when the 
stamp is affixed over the twine on the package? (B) In order 
to provide safe transit through the mails it is necessary to 
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make a good knot in the string, which makes the contents 
not ‘easy of access.’ To protect himself and the patrons of 
the Department, the shipper must have his package securely 
tied. How can he do it?” Answer.—(A) The package is 
“sealed ” if it is necessary to break or tear the stamp in order 
to open the package. (B) The sender has the right to tie a 
hard knot in the string covering a package not meant to be 
“sealed,” and the contents will still be considered “easy of 
access.” The postoffice clerks cut strings on packages, using 
other string to tie them up again. 

CANCELED STAMPS FOR SPECIAL PuRPOSES.—R. & Co. 
ask: “Is there any way in which we can purchase canceled 
stamps of our local postmaster? We send out numbers of 
mailing tubes, containing large half-tone prints, and the 
cancellation of the stamps when the tubes are filled often 
mars the contents. The cancellation of the stamps on the 
tubes is also a very tedious operation for the mailing clerks, 
for they ‘face’ every-which way. I note that some of the 
large manufacturing companies send out third and fourth 
class matter which is canceled with a stamp before the stamp 
is affixed to the package.” Answer.— This is not done in the 
Chicago postoffice, but is in several places, for instance, at 
Racine, Wisconsin. Whenever such stamps are used it is by 
special permission from the Department. 





“THE FROGTOWN NEWS.” 

By the courtesy of Mr. Harold P. Lane, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Daily Leader, of Ruston, Louisiana, we are in 
receipt of a copy of the Frogtown News, a daily paper pub- 
lished by a colored lad about thirteen years old. The terms 
of the Frogtown News for advertising and subscription are 
as nearly as possible expressed in the following style : 

one button for + Lines, : ! ! ? : 
math Newton repoter 
Ernest L Peck reporter 
George Newton was in frog town 
sunday visiting 
from Now on i will sell my Pa 
pers for 5 Buttuns a week, 


HARRY E. SHERWOOD. 


Harry E. Sherwood, whose portrait appears herewith, is 
the official representative of the well-known printing ink 
manufacturing firm of Ault & Wiborg, for the State of 
Pennsylvania. He entered the printing-ink business when 
sixteen years of age, and was 
connected for several years with 
a New York firm, for whom both 
his father and grandfather as- 
sisted in attaining success. 
Although connected with Ault 
& Wiborg for but one year, he 
has not alone established an 
excellent trade in the territory 
allotted to him, but has made 
many friends among the print- 
ing fraternity. His excellent 
schooling in the printing-ink line 
enables his friends to have abso- 
lute confidence in any statement he may make regarding 
the goods he handles. Mr. Sherwood speaks four lan- 
guages fluently, and is quite a violin virtuoso, having but 
recently favored the Publishers’ Club of Philadelphia with 
numerous difficult and technical selections at their regular 
ladies’ evening entertainment. He is twenty-four years of 
age, progressive and ambitious. Mr. Fred Walker is assist- 
ing Mr. Sherwood in caring for the wants of the Pennsylva- 
nia printers. 
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BY F. F. 

This department is intended for the discussion of how the printer 
may profitably put his business before the public, and all criticism of 
printed matter is therefore solely on the point of its advertising value. 
It is the effort of the editor to determine what it is in every given 
example that makes it good or bad, and nothing so helps to a right 
judgment of this as a knowledge of the advertiser’s purpose and the 
advertisement’s results. Furthermore, every man’s experience is 
worthy of consideration. If we may all together take up, earnestly 
and without prejudice, the study of printers’ advertising, the wide 
experience of The Inland Printer readers and the analysis and com- 
parison of their many efforts will lead us to a scientific basis for 
planning future work. 

WE must remember in writing advertisements that it is 
our business to be interesting. We would like to zzstruct 
the public once in a while, and no doubt it needs instruction, 
but as we are neither preachers nor school-teachers we can 
not compel people to bide while we say our say. We have 
to stop them in the midst of their work or pleasure and keep 
them good-natured lest they cock up a shoulder and pass on. 
How can we make ourselves interesting ? Well, it comes 
naturally to some. But at all events any man knows when 
he himself is interested and that is the key to the secret. 
Every man receives advertisements. Some he knows interest 
him, some bring orders out of him and some descend quickly 
to the wide-mouthed and ever-hungry waste-paper basket. 
Keep the good advertisements you receive, no matter who 
from; make a scrap-book, sort them, compare them, make 
up your mind why a certain one seems better than a certain 
other, study how you can use any part of a good specimen or 
adapt a clever idea to your own business. Go over the adver- 
tisements in magazines and newspapers, cut out the best for 
your scrap-book, and study them with the others. By these 
methods you will get hold of the way of putting things neatly 
and to the point, while the 
habit of trying to adapt will 
lead you soon into some- 
thing more original. 








-HERE IS ANOTHER KIND 
COMMENDATION FROM A 
PLEASED PATRON x .% In regard to comment 
———————————— made in these columns last 
October, Mr. Stone, of the 
Stone Printing & Manufac- 
turing Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, says that the inti- 
mation that he had been 
recently converted to the 
“something - different-every- 
month” idea did him injus- 
tice. “Fifteen years ago,” 
writes Mr. Stone, “we 
worked the ‘something-dif- 
ferent-every-day’ idea, and 
only discontinued it because 
writing new advertisements 
was worse than eating a 
quail every day, and the 
writer acknowledged his ina- 
bility to carry out his plan in 
that direction and at the 
same time give a few mo- 
ments to the planning of his 
business proper.” 





The Keystone Press 
Portsmouth, O 
Dear Sir; You have been 
doing practically all of 
our printing for the past 
three years, and the re- 
sults have been entirely 
satisfactory to'us. We 
believe that the booklet, 
“Down in Old Kentucky,” 
which you got out for us, 
to be a first-class piece of 
work and a credit to any 
printing establishment .# 
Yours truly 
L. C. Turley, Vice-Pres't 





No. 214 Chillicothe Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Telephone 233 


For a two-color typo- 
graphical blotter the Key- 
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stone Press, of Portsmouth, Ohio, has one that is excellent in 
every respect. In the first place, the commendatory letter is a 
good argument; it is so neatly and plainly printed you can 
not help reading it; the printer’s mark is in good taste and 
an approptiate ornament; and finally, the proportion of all 
the parts is so good it leads to a consecutive notice of every 
line from title to telephone number. This is the kind of 
design possible to all printers. If you have no cuts to use 
do not despair of doing artistic work. 

A BLOTTER of avery different style is one bearing the dis- 
play words, “Bright and Attractive Printing,” in red, yellow, 
blue and gold ornamentation. It is from the Merrill Press, 
of Toledo. To be frank I don’t like such a burst of color 
and gilt, with torches and ribbons and rococo leaves, but I 
know there is a demand for such work. This example would 
undoubtedly appeal to lovers of litho- 
graphic style and brilliancy; and what 
appeals, is likely profitable. May the 
Merrill Press prosper. 

“Wer ARE ARTISTS” says the Stan- 
dard Engraving Company, of Philadel- 
phia, upon a blotter advertisement, and 
in proof of it introduces the smiling 
specimen with a portfolio of sketches. 
It is an example of humor without 
horseplay, an attainment in illustration 
which is rare, unfortunately. 

ANOTHER artist is the * New Special- 
ist in Town,” whose vignette suggests 
that his business is a sort of backroom affair, although 
the circular in which this was printed is a pretentious one. 


The wording of the circular is 
stilted. Stilts do not really 


raise one in people’s estima- 
Ya 
ay \i:\ 
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tion, and one certainly can not 
get over the ground very well 
on them. The first stride is S 
this: Rey 

May I beg to proclaim the owner- 
ship of a rare combination of Lit- 
erary Ability, Artistic Skill and Good 
Common Horse Sense in the form 
of a Writer and Designer of Adver- 
tisements? My energy will be gladly 
engaged in your behalf. 

I do not know whether the 
printer who put this announce- 
ment over his name means he 
has caught a vara avis and 
owns the bird, or the “New 
Specialist” himself is spread- al 
ing his feathers. Despite the 

expensive way it is gotten up the circular seems a poor 
advertisement to come from a good printer. 

Some good ideas were put together in a circular at the 
Press of the Bucklin Advertising Concern. What was said 
under the title, “Random Thoughts Specially Gathered for 
Business Men,” is this: 

[1st page] One man can’t do everything and do them all well. 

[2d] Some men can do some things better than others. 

{[3d] Let your lawyer handle your will. 

Let your doctor handle your prescription. 
[4th] Let The Bucklin Advertising Concern handle your advertising, 
302 Camp street, New Orleans. 
[Sth] Here are some firms, etc. (list). 
We'd like to add your name. 
Costs nothing to talk to us. 
[6th] Evidence allin. You’ll admit that the advertising we do for our 
clients is better than some advertising not done by us. 
Six pages were made out of an eight-page fold by not 
separating the first two leaves. These then were inserted 
within a cover which gave a wide margin all around. Over 
the cover, and bound with it, was a fold of transparent paper 
























which bore stamp and address while showing the title under- 
neath. In mailing, the circular was pinned together through 
the cover margin. 

A SUGGESTION for July: 
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TO RETURN to blotters, a very pleasing one comes from 
the Review and Herald Publishing Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, whose claim of being Polyglot Printers is unique. 
This, with the assurance of their complete equipment and 
the exhibited work done so tastefully in colors, is a strong 
appeal to firms who use catalogues, and, looking out for 
trade, see with Little Billee, 

“Jerusalem and Madagascar 
And North and South Amerikee.” 
About the best handful of calendar blotters I have ever seen 
are five consecutive advertisements, December to April, 
issued by Challinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg. We repro- 
duce three of them, but of course lose the attractive coloring 


| Don’ t Be + Caught 
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of the illustrations made up most artistically from half-tones 
and solid tints. The one for March is especially good, having 
a beautiful harmony of color, a very readable display, and a 
strong, brief advertising “story.” 

A’ RAILROAD advertisement sent to us is a half-tone of the 
“Michigan Flyer,” printed on satin with the legend, * Finer 
than silk.” 

TuE H. J. Ronalds Printing Company, of New York, has 
been using advertising slips for mailing in envelopes, and a 
few of these are here reproduced, together with comment 
upon them, which Mr. Ronalds has kindly given: 

As to“how much and what sort of business they brought,” I would 
answer that I consider they have been the basis for the building up of a 
business which started in 1886 with one man and myself, to the present 
writing, when we employ from twenty-five to thirty hands. 

There are numerous instances of direct results where customers have 
been attracted by these slips, before personal solicitations had been 
made; we use them as a fisherman would use bait, not depending on 
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them entirely, but, as it were, land the fish by personal effort, after the 
fish has been caught. 

These slips do not represent all the advertising we have done, but 
only the latest slips used in the past few years. We have also used 
larger and more elaborate styles of advertising, but as you are treating 







tual advantage. 


i. J. RONALDS PRINTING COMPANY, 


634-660 Hudson Street, cor. W. 151% .. NEW YORK. 
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H. J. Ronalds Printing Co. 
654-660 HUDSON ST., 
Telephone Call, 74-18th St. Cor. W. 1gth St NEW YORK. 
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THE PRINTING BUSINESS IS A NECESSITY. 
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MAGAZ - HE who would have friends must 

CATALOGUES himself be friendly. 8 ft ut ot 

PRICE LISTS - 4_GOOD PRINTER 
IS_A_ BUSINESS MAN'S BEST 

CIRCULARS «.« oaths 

CARDS 442000 


Anything trom a label 
to a newspaper, 


Your Patronage Solicited. 














now only of these slips, we will not mention them. I am not surprised 
that you like No. 5 best; it has been one of the most taking of them all, 
but from a careful and personal observation of the utility of the various 
ones, I can positively state that Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 11, 14 and 15 have all done 
the work expected of them; the others undoubtedly have had their uses 
and interested some one, but we can not speak strongly for them after our 
experience. 

While commenting on this subject, I will add that my system has 
been to keep a list of prospective customers, made up of selected names 
of prominent firms, or those who use large amounts of printed matter, 
and in all cases, where possible, using the name of the individual purchas- 
ing agent. 

I have invariably sent the advertising in a sealed envelope, using a 
2-cent stamp, and frequently inclosing them in a plain envelope so that the 
receiver would not know from whom they came until he had broken the 
seal and observed the contents. 


In these, and the other examples not published, it seems to 
be the earnestness of the advertisement that brings results ; 
this and a certain amount of interesting but not always 
striking display. I would say that some of them could be 
better written, but it is a question if persistency does not tell 
more than style. 

A CALENDAR that will stand on a man’s desk, back under 
the pigeonholes, but where he can most easily see it as he 
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points his pen into the ink, is likely to remain with him, an 
appreciated convenience. Stationers have long supplied neat 
little frames in leather or celluloid, with changeable cards for 
each month, and a leg at the back to make the thing stand. 
Get up something of the same sort, if you want to, out of a 
good cover-paper. Do it this way: Take a sheet and punch 
out, by cutting rules, a hole as in Fig. 1; fold on lines indi- 
cated; put calendar cards behind the opening and slip the 
ends a and 6 one within the other. There are cover-papers 
made now that are so strong and of such good colors that 
very substantial and pleasing calendar frames can be made 
this way. When you print on such a thing as this, however, 
restrain yourself from much display, so that you will not 
cheapen the appearance of the calendar and make the people 
refuse what otherwise they might be only too glad to keep. 
A modest line like “Chase & Stone, Printers all the year 
round,” or simply, “Job Case, Printer, 99 Franklin street,” 
will prevent their forgetting you. If a man likes a gift he 
will want to know who it came from; even if he has to 
search a moment for the information he will not forget it 





























any quicker for having hunted a bit. Modesty is not always 
a loss; advertisements aiffer as widely as sunflowers and 
violets; if a man likes the latter he will find them even 
though they do not grow on five-foot stalks and blaze like the 
orb of day. 

The same cutting and folding as for the calendar will 
make a photograph frame. Of course the proportions will 
differ. Fig. 2. When you come to think of it there are a 
great many business men who keep a photograph or two on 
their desks, for which most frames would be quite accept- 
able. This one takes but little 
room, stands well, will not break, 
and does not scratch the desk if 
pushed about. The advertising 
value is this: first, that it may 
be acceptable in offices already 
over-supplied with the usual 
forms of printers’ advertise- 
ments; then, if once used, it is 
likely to stay a long time. On 
the other hand, it will be almost 
impossible to make it acceptable 
with printing on the face of it. 
Possibly an imprint in very fine 
type may go, or the impression of some simple design used 
as the distinctive mark of your establishment, but it is safe, 
anyway, to use the back of it for some display. 

When this frame goes out, insert, if you have it, some 
good half-tone print of an art picture; the whole thing may 
then be kept even where your suggestion perchance fails 
and it is not wanted for a photograph. On the back or bot- 
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tom folds print your directions, then you can mail it flat and 
safely trust people to put it together. 

A case like this, when the value of an advertising device 
is lost to both patron and printer by a too obtrusive mention 
of business, shows how desirable it is for every office to 
have some simple distinctive mark, which, etched and elec- 
trotyped in two or three practicable sizes, may be used on 
artistic work as serviceably as a type floret or ornament, and 
with as /little offense. In a little time, too, the mark is as 
good as the name. Here are some notable examples: 





A POPULAR thing in the way of a calendar, monthly or 
yearly, in your own town or city, would be a set of amateur 
photographs, illustrating interesting local scenes that would 
be fitting to the months. Amateur photographs may gen- 
erally be had for the asking, and half-tones need not cost 
much. Or, you might take this up with some professional 
photographer and share the advertising. I have in mind an 
nstance where a calendar was successfully shared. A very 
high class engraving and printing establishment in one of 
our large cities occupies the upper story of a down-town 
block, and has its show cases of stationery in the store of a 
popular florist, directly below. The printing company and 
florist issued a calendar this year together; the decoration 
was acolored half-tone of a flower at the left of the card, 
balancing the calendar pad attached at the right. On the 
reverse side, the florist’s advertisement backed against the 
picture of the flower, the printer’s against the calendar. 
There was no advertisement on the face, and yet the men 
who issued it are satisfied that it was hung in houses where 
an ordinary advertising calendar would not be tolerated, and 
that the people knew and remembered where it came from. 
These firms have the patronage of the wealthiest society 
people. 


Dip any printer ever try advertising on shaving papers 
put up in convenient little pads for a gentleman’s use at 
home? Covered with something attractive and perforated 
for a cord or ribhon to hang it by, it might appropriately 
have a cut upon the outside, and be filled with brief refiec- 
tions like these, printed upon the tissue leaves : 

Don’t cut yourself by neglecting to go to Primble for your printing. 

Clean faces in type, like clean faces on men, have a direct business 
influence. 

A presentable appearance is desirable in printing asin society. For 
this reason have your printing done at Prentice’s. 

We would like to scrape acquaintance with you, etc. 

For illustrations on the cover here are some suggestions 
from the “Inland Printer Cut and Ornament Book”: Num- 
bers 256, 265, 368; 729, “A Cute Little Shaver”; 314 and 
1005, “Next”; 979 and 1100. 





CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The following officers have been elected by Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16: President, Michael Colbert ; 
vice-president, R. S. Phillips; secretary-treasurer, William 
McEvoy; recording secretary and organizer, John C. Hard- 
ing; sergeant-at-arms, W. R. C. Bowes; board of trustees, 
Gus Bilger, chairman; John L. Bancroft and C. F. Sheldon. 
Delegates to I. T. U.— Ed R. Wright, John H. Garrett, 
George Koop and Leonard McKenna. Executive committee, 
Alexander Spencer, Thomas B. Moore, Charles A. Matthews, 
Harry G. Fleming and James P. Kerr. Auditors, C. C. 
Clark, Charles J. Hertzer and L. H. Chamberlain. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review — The Battery — The Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 

TRULY BOSTONESE.— The Ostrander-Seymour catalogue 
gives Mr. Dunton’s latest regarding the benefits of agita- 
tion. Hesays: “It establishes a state of synchronism between 
the vibrations of the molecules composing the structure of 
the solution and the oscillatory vibrations or impulses of the 
electric current.” [Would this be true if the agitations were 
transferred to Western currents— that is, anywhere west of 


the Alleghany Mountains?—Ep.]—7yfothete and Platemaker. 


DURABILITY OF ELECTROTYPE PLATES.— According to 
the New York 7izmes the greatest achievement in connection 
with the printing of “* David Harum” is the part played by the 
plates from which the book is being printed. Only one set 
has been used to print 425,000 copies. Over a year ago, when 
certain signs indicated that * David Harum” was fast winning 
an extraordinary popularity, a second set of electrotype plates 
was made to be used in case of emergency, but so well has 
the printer done his work that this set has not as yet been 
pressed into service. 

CONNECTIONS FOR NICKELTYPING.— In depositing nickel 
on wax molds it is desirable that the mold shall be covered 
as quickly as possible. To promote this end it is well to 
extend a loop of wire entirely around the mold, sinking it 
into the wax and having it long enough so that the ends may 
be bent into hooks for suspending the mold in the bath. By 
observing this method deposition will begin on all sides of 
the mold at once instead of beginning at the top and spread- 
ing down over the entire length of the mold, as is the case 
when the ordinary electrotyping connection is employed. 
With the loop-wire method the mold will cover in from two 
to three minutes. 


To PREVENT PEELING.—A correspondent who has been 
trying to nickel-plate electrotypes complains that the nickel 
will not adhere to the copper but peels off before the plate is 
taken out of the bath. Nickel is a somewhat obstinate metal 
to deposit and requires careful attention. It will not adhere 
to surfaces which are not absolutely clean and even then will 
peel if left in the bath too long or if deposited with too strong 
a current. The printing surfaces which are to be nickeled 
should be scrubbed with hot lye or brushed with lime paste 
and then thoroughly washed in running water, after which 
they should be immediately suspended in the bath. They 
should not be allowed to dry or be touched with the hands; 
with a current of two to three volts tension, fifteen or twenty 
minutes in the bath will be sufficient. The plates should be 


separated from the anodes by a distance of six or seven 
inches. 

How To CoppERPLATE.—C. T. S., Fulton, Kentucky, 
writes: “Being a subscriber of your valuable journal for 
some years and absorbing all the information I possibly 
could along my line, I seek formore. Some time ago we put 
in a stereotype and chalk plate outfit, and as I have it to some 
extent to perfection I wish to go further. What I want to 
know is where and what to get to copperplate our plates ?” 
Answer.— You will require, first, a battery or dynamo; sec- 
ond, a depositing vat with connecting wires and anodes; 
third, a potash kettle with arrangements for heating same. 
In addition to above you will require chemicals for making 
up your bath, cleaning brushes, etc. Better consult a reli- 
able dealer in plating supplies, who will furnish you with full 
particulars and prices. It would be advisable also for you to 
purchase a good handbook on the subject, such as Langbein’s 
“Electro Deposition of Metals.” 


THE AUTOPLATE TESTED.— The new machine turns out 
finished plates for the New York Herald to print from at the 
rate of four a minute, resembling a rapid-fire machine gun 
as compared to an obsolete muzzle-loader. A recent number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER gave a general description of the 
new autoplate machine and what it was expected to accom- 
plish. The following additional details are taken from the 
New York Herald of May 6: 

Allthe laborious pulling and hauling and metal pouring and shaving 
and chiseling involved in stereotyping the pages of the //era/d is done by 
the autoplate, while the men who oversee it stand'‘about with folded arms. 
They have not to lift a single plate. All that is necessary is to feed in a 
matrix and start the machine, which thereupon proceeds to throw out 
completely finished plates at the rate of one in every fifteen seconds. The 
best rate accomplished by hand labor is one plate a minute, and that is 
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only under the most favorable circumstances and when the men are 
fresh. It is probable that hand labor does not average more than a plate 
in every minute and three-quarters, so on the whole the autoplate may be 
compared to a Winchester rifle, which throws out a rapid succession of 
bullets, as against an old-fashioned muzzle-loading musket, which requires 
a reload for every shot. 

To realize the value of this high speed it must be understood that in 
order to print a paper as large as the //era/d is today no less than 1,600 of 
these plates are necessary. If this vast quantity of metal could be flat- 
tened into one sheet it would cover Central Park from east to west as far 
north as Sixty-seventh street, and a man walking smartly would take half 
an hour to go round it, and, although the metal sheet would be quite thin, 
it would weigh 64,000 pounds. And if the 1,600 plates were weighed before 
being trimmed they would scale nearly 100,000 pounds. Under the ordi- 
nary methods, every pound of that has to be lifted over and over again 
by the unfortunate men who dothe work. An ordinary weekday edition 
of the Herald would require only 500 plates, but even that is a great many 
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and the hard labor of about forty men is required nightly to cast and 
finish them. In explanation of the large number of plates required it may 
be well to add that an octuple press — that is, a press printing four com- 
plete papers at once — would, of course, require eight plates of each page, 
and so when several presses are running at once the number of plates 
which must be cast is correspondingly increased. 

The new machine, as has been said, does away with the immensity of 
A man places the papier-maché matrix in the receiver, where it is 
held in troughlike shape. When that is done he pushes down the lever to 
his left and sets the machine in motion. Then the matrix-holder slides 
forward into the casting box, and the bottom of the box rises up, lifting 
the matrix close to a fluted cylinder. Instantly a pump begins to work, 
drawing a quantity of molten metal out of a great caldron, and forcing it 
into the casting box. At the same time sprays of water have made both 
casting box and cylinder almost ice cold,so that the metal hardens very 
quickly, giving a steel-like face to the plate, just as iron is transformed 
into steel by sudden immersion in water. As soon as the plate is cool the 
casting box falls down, stripping the matrix neatly off the plate, and 
immediately the cylinder turns half round, bringing the silvery looking 
plate to the top of the machine, where it sits for a second, like a saddle on 
a horse’s back. Then the metal arm reaches out, seizes and drags it 
toward the back of the machine, and as it moves four fine saws meet it 
and shave off the rough sides. 

Then it passes under the dome of the machine and rests there a 
moment, while a big knife sweeps around, smoothing the inside of the 
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blocks they are very apt to warp, and they can not be used 
in newspaper or other forms which are to be stereotyped, 
because the heat of the steam table used to dry papier- 
maché molds will soften and destroy the cellutype. On the 
other hand, celluloid is an ideal material for some kinds of 
printing plates. It is more durable than stereotypes or elec- 
trotypes, and takes ink, particularly colored inks, better than 
any other printing surface, with the possible exception of 
nickel. Then again the plates are very light and may be 
transported through the mails at a trifling expense compared 
with metal printing plates. The largest use of celluloid for 
printing purposes is made by a Chicago concern which manu- 
factures printing plates of reading matter for the use of 
country papers, and distributes them through the mails to 
distant points, which could not be reached by a metal plate. 
Celluloid plates are manufactured by pressing a softened 
sheet of celluloid into a mold. There are at least four differ- 
ent methods of preparing molds, and at least four different 
kinds of material employed in their manufacture: lst, paper; 
2d, cement ; 3d, copper, and 4th, celluloid. Paper molds are 
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plate, and a smaller knife slides around the end, smoothing it into a neat 
bevel. Then it moves under a little arch and out upon a long arm, from 
where it is quickly removed to a final table, where a workman, with a few 
strokes of his chisel, makes it ready for the press. Meanwhile other 
plates are close behind it, issuing from the machine at the rate of one 
every fifteen seconds, until all the plates for that page have been com- 
pleted. Then anew matrix is put in and the operation is repeated. 

The autoplate has been at work in the stereotyping department for a 
week, and has already demonstrated its effectiveness, not only in the 
matter of speed but also in the perfection of its plates, which are harder 
and finer than those cast by ordinary methods, and which, in consequence, 
give a perfection to the printed page which has not heretofore been 
achieved by modern fast presses. 

The first plates, cast more than two years ago, were perfection so far 
as printing qualities were concerned, but the machine would not deliver 
them at a rate faster than one in a minute, which was no more rapid than 
hand labor, and so work was begun again and never relaxed until the rate 
of four a minute was achieved. Then the machine was set up in the 
stereotyping department of the Hera/d, and its practical workings began. 

Thus in the closing year of the nineteenth century the last act of the 
mechanizing of the printing trade has been accomplished. First came 
the rotary press in 1860, then the Linotype in 1888, and now the autoplate in 
1900. The Campbell Company is the patentee. 


CELLULOID PRINTING PLATES.—A _ correspondent in 
Mexico inquires as to the practicability of celluloid printing 
plates and methods of manufacturing them. Celluloid 
plates are not very popular, for several reasons. The mate- 


rial is expensive, the methods of manufacturing, except for 
certain purposes, are cumbersome, involving considerable 
labor; they are not always perfect; if mounted on wood 
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prepared in much the same manner as for papier-maché 
stereotyping. It is necessary, however, to make them more 
rigid and capable of resisting great pressure. This is 
accomplished to a great extent by filling in the depressions 
in the back of the mold with a cement which hardens into 
a stonelike substance. Several casts may sometimes be 
obtained from paper molds if properly constructed, but the 
product is rarely satisfactory for fine printing, particularly 
after the first cast, for the pressure required to form the cel- 
luloid into the mold crushes and distorts the mold to a 
greater or less extent. By the second method mentioned the 
mold is made in a cement made by mixing together a pre- 
pared powder and gluten. When the cement is of proper 
consistency an impression of the cut or form is made in it. 
When dry a sheet of celluloid is laid upon it, and the whole 
placed between the platens of a steam-heated press. When 
the celluloid has become sufficiently softened pressure is 
applied and the material forced into the mold. The steam is 
then exhausted from the platens and cold water circulated 
through them until the plate is chilled. Fairly good results 
may be obtained by this method, but only one cast may be 
obtained from a mold, as it is almost invariably destroyed in 
making the first cast. By the third method of making 
molds the original is suspended in an electrotyping bath 
where it receives a deposit of copper, which, when it has 
obtained sufficient thickness, is stripped from the original, 
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the depressions-in the back filled with cement and covered 
with heavy paper. In view of the fact that it would not be 
practicable to suspend a form of type or a wood engraving in 
the bath, it is usually necessary to make a duplicate of the 
form in electrotype or stereotype, and then treat the dupli- 
cate as described. The labor of making a mold is thereby 
multiplied, and it is obvious that this method is practicable 
only when a sufficient number of plates are required from 
one mold to justify the extra expense. On the other hand, 
when a large number of duplicates are required, this method 
is superior to all others, because the mold is indestructible, 
and the last cast will be as good as the first. Celluloid 
plates are made from paper and copper molds, in much the 
same manner as from cement molds. A powerful hydraulic 
or toggle press, provided with platens, which may be heated 
and cooled at will, is essential. The fourth method, making 
the mold as well as the plate of celluloid, has been somewhat 
recently invented in Denmark. It is claimed to be a prac- 
tical and useful method, inexpensive and adapted to the 
needs of the average printer. Specimens exhibited by the 
inventor, and testimonials from reputable printers who have 
tested the plates, indicate that they possess exceptional 
merit. However, the celluloid compositions used are the 
inventor’s secret, and may not be published. In the 
language of the inventor, “the proceeding is as follows :, The 
matrix-celluloid is applied on and melted down the original 
at a certain degree of heat. After five minutes it is taken 
off, as a full ready matrix in every way exactly as fine as the 
original. After this the cliché-celluloid is made plastic at a 
certain degree of heat, and after having been cooled about 
two minutes the cliché is ready to be used. Such clichés are 
to be stuck—not nailed—on a wooden block. Yet it is 
absolutely required by producing fine clichés that both 
kinds of celluloid have the exact properties wanted. The 
method offers many advantages, not only by its rapidity 
and surety, the cheapness of the material, the infinitely 
little cost of installment, but also by the fact that the mate- 
rial is always at hand without any preparing beforehand. 
The material may be kept at any place for years without 
depreciation. When the reproduction is to be made on a 
smaller scale and not in a manufactory way, consequently 
in printing-offices, the proceeding is so simple that any 
person is able to learn it in a couple of days, and the 
machine and other smaller remedies beside may be pro- 
cured at a little amount.” Visitors to the Paris Exposi- 
tion will find this invention on exhibition in Group III, 


Class II. 
PATENTS. 


Walter Scott has patented a stereotype finishing machine, 
as No. 646,669. It has a cylinder upon which the curved 
stereotype plate is received, this 
cylinder having a depression 
or recess in the outer surface 
for the insertion of the hand 
in moving the plate lengthwise 
of the cylinder, such recess 
preventing foreign substances 
passing within the cylinder. 

Alfred Kraus, of Paris, has 
taken out American patent 
No. 647,417, on a plastic mate- 
rial for stereotyping and 
adapted to receive its impres- 
sions from the typewriter, said 
ats material being composed of 20 

™ to 25 grams of white lead, 50 

to 60 grams of modeling clay, 

30 grams of gypsum, 2 grams of lime, 2 grams of fire-brick 

powder, 2 grams of powdered coke, 10 grams of marshmal- 

low powder and 20 to 30 grams of water, substantially as 
described. 




















No. 646,669. 
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SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATIONS — THE ENGELHARDT 
SERIES ON AMERICAN CITIES, 


HANDSOME book just issued from the press of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, for the George 

W. Engelhardt Company, publishers, certainly deserves 

as to text, typography, letterpress and make-up generally, 
something more than passing attention. It is a book on Chi- 
cago, one of a long series of works on the trade interests and 
attractions of American cities which have been published by 





GEORGE W,. ENGELHARDT. 


this same house, and which, bearing as they do the official 
stamp and endorsement of various public bodies in the prin- 
cipal trade centers of the country, have acquired at length a 
standard name and value. Among the organizations referred 
to as sponsors for these works are Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and other commercial organizations in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Buffalo (N. Y.), 
Richmond (Va.), Toronto (Can.), etc. Together with these, 
other works of minor importance have been published on 
cities of the class of Kansas City, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Denver, Memphis and others— some thirty-seven in all. A 
volume on Cincinnati is now in preparation for the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city, and others are under way. 

The book under review, that on Chicago, is a quarto of 
276 pages, printed on heavy coated paper, handsomely 
bound, and with a striking cover-design by Holloway, of 
Philadelphia. It contains a business review, with introduc- 
tory descriptive sketch, and the latest available statistics of 
the great western metropolis, its trade, manufactures and 
financial interests, its government and civic projects, like the 
sanitary canal, harbor improvements, and so on. It is illus- 
trated with some 1,200 half-tone views and portraits, and 
with maps and diagrams, and has for its frontispiece a three- 
color engraving of the Chicago river. 

The Engelhardt Company owes its success in this special 
field very largely to its president, Mr. George W. Engeliiardt, 
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whose services have been eagerly sought by the public insti- 
tutions referred to. The company succeeded on its incor- 
poration recently to a business established about seventeen 
years ago by Mr. Engelhardt and developed under his man- 
agement. The secretary and editor for the company is Mr. 
A. Morrison, long engaged as compiler of this invaluable 
series, and its vice-president is Mr. A. K. Draper, for twelve 
years with Mr. Engelhardt. Mr. William B. Bogert, chair- 
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BOOK-PLATE. 
Drawn by W. W. Denslow, Chicago. 


man of the executive committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has assisted very materially in the issuing of the book, 
and joins Mr. Engelhardt in signing the preface which clearly 
points out the scope and plan of the work. 

The following letter from the president and secretary of 
the Board of Trade, Chicago, is presented as showing the 
satisfaction which the Chicago book has given the members 
of that body: 

BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 
CHICAGO, May 3, 1900. 
Mr. George W. Engelhardt, Chicago, Illino7s: 

DEAR S1r,— We desire to express to you our entire satisfaction with 
the book “Chicago,” just published by you under the auspices and with 
the endorsement of the Board of Trade. 

You have produced a book that in all respects is fully equal and in 
some respects superior to the prospectus upon which this work was 
based, and as our Executive Committee, who had charge of this work, 
carefully revised the text before the book was printed, it should be con- 
sidered a very valuable book of reference as to the condition of Chicago 
at this period of time. 

The illustrations are not only numerous but as fine as any we ever 
saw in a book of this character, and give a good idea of what Chicago is, 
by themselves alone. 

Your agreement with the Board of Trade has been lived up to by you 
in every respect, and we congratulate you on the success you have made, 
and can only hope for you the same measure of success in all your future 
undertakings. Yours truly, 

W.S. WARREN, President, 
GEORGE F, STONE, Secretary. 

We have pleasure in presenting in connection with this 
mention of the book, an excellent half-tone portrait of Mr. 
Engelhardt. Mr. Engelhardt is well known to the printers 


in all parts of the country, and his many friends will at once 
recognize the striking likeness. 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical Information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest Inventions will be published, and the 
Interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214,Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

“ His spacebands are rusty,” is a new slang phrase. 

THE Des Jardins Type Justifier Company has a machine 
on exhibition at Paris. 

WE learn of a tourist operator who carries with him his 
own electric fan and an extra supply of spacebands. 

IF operators continue increasing in speed, as is indicated 
by the reports received, fewer machines will be required in 
offices. 

THE printer-operator is usually a distinct improvement on 
the old-time compositor in deportment, habits, dress and 
gentility. 

W.H. Eaton, a Linotype compositor on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Spy, is credited with setting an average of 8,300 ems, 
minion, per hour. 

“LIKE a pansy in the cow lot,” is the expressive manner 
in which the Simplex machine is described by one of its 
many enthusiastic admirers. 

THE heretofore two common errors — “turned” and 
“wrong font” letters—are unknown in Linotype composi- 
tion, as well as in Simplex work. 

Rumors of the “ wonderful” typesetting machine are again 
heard. This time the inventor is a real estate dealer. Of 
course anybody can invent typesetting machinery. 

THE erection of new buildings and installation of com- 
posing machines and perfecting presses furnish additional 
evidence of the prosperity of the small city daily. 

THE Moundsville (W. Va.) Zcho rejoices over the instal- 
lation of a Simplex typesetting machine in its office. The 
expressed satisfaction of the publishers is argument to sus- 
tain the contention that it pays to adopt machine composi- 
tion. 

‘Now that typesetting machines are in so general use, why 
would it not be a good idea to go back to some decent sys- 
tem of capitalization ?” asks the Waltham (Mass.) Free Press. 
The reason is obvious: there is no decent system to which to 
return. 

Mr. A. S. O’NEIL, of Los Angeles, California, is sending 
out a nicely printed circular calling attention to the various 
Linotype supplies which he manufactures. From it we learn 
that owing to the growth of his business he has moved into 
larger quarters, which enables him to promptly supply all 
orders sent him. 

THE two and three em quad attachment of Patterson & 
White, Philadelphia, promises to be a most disturbing ele- 
ment for the typefoundries. Many are the rumors coming 
from almost every city of some one who proposes making 
quads for the trade at large. This opening is apparently 
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being taken advantage of pretty generally and “Make your 
own quads” is now an accomplished and economical fact. 


THE New York Journal is trying to get along with aid of 
sixty-seven Linotypes. This is the largest single plant of 
these machines in the world. 

ALTHOUGH there are over seven thousand Linotypes in 
daily use, we seldom hear of an accident of any kind to the 
operators. In fact, the writer can recall hearing of but one 
accident, and that a small one, due to extreme: carelessness 
on the part of the person injured. 


Few machines are more remarkable in their nicety of 
adjustment than the Linotype, nor are there many of which 
so much is exacted in perfection of product; yet, so thor- 
oughly is each tested in the factory and then shipped prac- 





tically intact, that after even the most extended travel it can 
be made ready for operation within a few hours. 


Topay the composing-room is no longer a dingy work- 
room, filled with men standing before cases, industriously 
picking up letter after letter, but is a bright and airy 
machine shop, with lines of shafting and rows of machines. 


WITH the completion of the Des Jardins type-justifier, 
since it is adaptable to all typesetting machines using foun- 
dry type now in use, a new impetus is given to that class of 
machines. Mr. Des Jardins contemplates the introduction of 
two classes of machines: one to justify the type as it comes 
out of the machine, and the other to justify from the galley 
after all of the changes and corrections have been made. 
The present attachment has been designed with this plan in 
view. It is so constructed that the operator can either load 
his matter on the galley, all justified and ready for the press, 
or by a simple manipulation of the machine the lines can be 
deposited with the original separators between the words. 
In this way proof can be taken and all corrections made 
before the justifying spaces are inserted. When this is done, 
all the operator has to do is to place the galley on the 
machine, and it will automatically substitute the justifying 
spaces for the separators, and leave his matter in such condi- 
tion that the fine machine justification will not have to be 
disturbed for any correction or alteration. 


A LinotyPE operator machinist writes: “I now quite agree 
that all machines sent out by manufacturers are mechan- 
ically perfect. My experience has been limited to the Lino- 
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type, so I can speak with a knowledge gained by practice. 
Many buyers of this machine make the serious error of 
employing men to take charge who have neither a mechan- 
ical training nor a knowledge of this particular contrivance. 
Frequently such men are cheap. This was to a certain 
extent true in the case of my first position as a Linotype 
machinist, and it was only through the forbearance of my 
employers that I was not fired bodily long before I was. It 
didn’t take long for me to realize that 1 was incompetent, 
but at the same time I was not foolish enough to let go of 
my own accord while I had the opportunity to learn how to 
take proper care of the machine. So matters went on fora 
couple of years, while I experimented at some one else’s 
expense; and finally, when I did take a fall to myself, the 
machines were in such a condition that nothing could be 
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done with them approaching satisfactory operation. They 
were in fit condition for a thorough overhauling by an expert 
machinist. After I left my first position, 1 spent several 
weeks in Philadelphia around the big offices, where I learned 
how little I really knew and incidentally learned many things 
I wanted to know. Now I have charge of one machine, and 
my experience has proved that the Linotypes all along were 
perfect, and that I had been very much off color. One of 
the things I learned is that a Linotype requires absolute 
cleanliness and intelligent attention; and another is that 
when these two matters are faithfully looked after, day by 
day, the machine will do its work promptly and efficiently. 
In a run of almost eight months, the breakages, parts worn 
out, etc., have amounted to one spaceband (due simply to 
carelessness), ten spoiled matrices, and $2.50 for repairs. 
During this period there hasn’t been a day when the Lino- 
type turned out less than 42,000 to 48,000 of solid minion, 
exclusive of heads and leads, and the original set of matrices 
is still in good condition. Like many others, I have been 
guilty of the fault hinted at in the old adage, ‘A poor work- 
man complains of his tools.’ So I am prompted to say to 
employers: Demand absolute cleanliness in the machine, 
particularly of spacebands.” 

“ IF you want to earn some ‘rhino’ you must work upon the Lino.— 

The most wonderful invention ever seen ; 
Twenty thousand in an hour you could do on solid bour.— 
If it wasn’t for the stoppages between.” 

Frank J. Bevan, Australia’s swiftest operator, now employed 
upon the Sydney Daily Telegraph, says that every one who 
has operated the mechanical typesetter will agree that the 
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anonymous writer of the above verse has cast it off to a 
hair space. We give a photograph of Mr. Bevan, and quote 
from the Sydney Daily News as follows: “In the Daily 
Telegraph office yesterday 
ee afternoon Frank Bevan, one 
of the members of the com- 
we * posing staff, put up an Aus- 
- tralian record on the Linotype 
machine. In fifteen minutes, 
under stop watch, Mr. Bevan 
set up 79 lines of solid non- 
pareil matter, without lead or 
rule, or headline of any kind, 
amounting to 4,056 ems. This 
performance, which equals 
16,224 ems per hour, is all the 
more remarkable when it is 
remembered that Mr. Bevan 
has had less than six months’ 
continuous practice as an operator. The previous record 
was made by Mr. Philip Balls, an expert American operator, 
who came to Australia to take charge of the Linotypes at the 
office of the Melbourne Zvening Herald, and who on his 
arrival in Sydney, on June 18 last, set up in this office 67 
lines of solid nonpareil in the same time, namely, fifteen 
minutes, being equal to 13,936 ems per hour. It is only fair 
to state that Mr. Balls had just come off a long sea voyage, 
and that the machine he used was quite new to him.” Ina 
most interesting letter received from Mr. T. L. Mills, of 
Wellington, New Zealand, which space will not permit us to 
reproduce, is given the rapid progress made by Mr. Bevan 
since his above achievement. He is a native of South Wales, 
is thirty-four years of age, and was a rapid compositor 
previous to becoming an operator. We will be pleased to 
give our readers a more detailed account of this gentleman’s 
performances in a later issue. 





FRANK J. BEVAN. 
Australia’s Swiftest Linotypist, 
of the Daily Telegraph, Sydney. 


PATENTS. 


Patent No. 648,201 discloses a valuable improvement in 
the Goodson combination of machinery for casting and set- 
ting type. It will be remembered that the Goodson Grapho- 
type or casting machine is operated by a paper tape full of 
punched holes that are struck by the operation of a type- 
writer keyboard. The drawing shows a strip of this paper 
tape, in which an error has been made in composition. The 
operator, conscious that he has struck “ue” instead of “eu,” 
simply strikes a stop key that punches the hole marked 
“stop action.” When the tape goes into the casting machine, 
backward, of course, the stop action suspends the operation 
of the caster until the next line is reached. In this way the 
operator at the keyboard can get rid of a very numerous 
class of errors at the outset, insuring clean proofs on the 
machine. Mr. Goodson has also taken out patent No. 
648,025, covering improvements in the electrically heated 
tube that he employs to carry the molten metal from the pot 
to the cold mold. 

Two Scotch inventors, George Sandeman and G. M. 
Brown, have taken out patent No. 648,116, which describes 
an improved form of keyboard for punching a paper tape, 
this being designed particularly for the Lanston machine. 
It provides for automatic justification of the lines. As now 
built the operator has to consult a dial at the close of each 
line, and then strike certain justifying keys, before proceed- 
ing with the next line. With this improvement he sets 
regardless of the length of his lines, except in case of divid- 
ing a word with a hyphen. The, new arrangement also 


permits the paper tape to be run through the casting machine 
forward instead of backward, so that casting may begin as 
soon as the keyboard work is under way. 

Alexander Fraser and Frank Rose, of Edinburgh and 
London respectively, are the patentees of an improved dis- 
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tributing machine, intended for use with the Fraser type- 
setters, a few of which have been used in England for 
twenty yearsor more. The numbers are 648,971 and 648,972. 
See illustration of the galley mechanism. 

Frederick Wicks, of the Wicks Rotary Typecasting 
Machine Company, of England, has taken out an Eng- 
lish patent on a composing-stick for compressing the lines, 
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which are set with corrugated or compressible spaces, the 
object being to justify them by such compression. It 
reminds one of a device gotten up by George E. Lincoln 
some years ago for the same purpose. 

Charles Sears, the inventor of the differential typewriter, 
has obtained patent No. 648,547 on a method of preparing 
wood matrices from which to cast line slugs. He soaks the 
wood in an adhesive liquid, and subjects it to compression. 


No. 648,201 





PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The following officers have been elected by Typographical 
Union, No. 2, of Philadelphia: President, Theodore Yarnall ; 
vice-president, Ernst Kreft; secretary, W. J. Bolman; treas- 
urer, W. J. Sloan; doorkeeper, Thomas J. McDonough; 
trustees, Henry H. Savage, B. E. Miller, Frank Stoertz. 
Delegates to International Typographical Union convention, 
Charles C. Boyer, Henry H. Savage, Robert W. Vogt. 
Robert L. Tatem received 449 votes for trustee of the Print- 
ers’ Home. Lynch’s majority over Donnelly was 97. 
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THE GREATEST EUCHRE GAME ON RECORD Progressive Euchre Contests Played on Thursdays 


20A 30a $2 35 8 Point Plymouth Extra Lower Case, 30a $1 10 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES of CHICAGO Attractive Boulevards Connecting the Parks 


90 eT 


15A 20a $2 35 10 Point Plymouth Extra Lower Case, 20a $1 10 


GENUINE OHIO MAPLE SYRUP Mammoth Sugar Trees Destroyed 


12A 18a $2 50 12 Point Plymouth Extra Lower Case, 18a $1 10 


PREVAILING SENTIMENT Dangerous and Troublesome 


| 
| 


' 
ti 
| 


CUSTOM HOUSES Business Increasing | 
6A 10a $4 30 24 Point Plymouth Extra Lower Case, 10a $2 00 
SOUR GRAPE Bought Honors | 
BRIGHTER Make Hom 
4A 6a $6 10 36 Point Plymouth Extra Lower Case, 6a $2 80 
es) 
ILLINOIS Fast Mail 


SEND Home 





All sizes complete with Figures, Italic Logotypes and Ornaments. 








es Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
K e p t 1 n Ss t oO Cc y Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
wa wa wa wa Ya wa wa Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C. 


and for Sale by all Dealers. 
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Review of Modern 


LITERATURE 


Ain International JOURNAL of 
CRITICISM A Issued Weekly 
Price 15 cents a copy 
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i Forcthle 
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pl Requires not only words which ni 
AN carry convincing power, and a V 
AR proper type display, but auxiliary wy 
~ N thereto a type face which is bold 4 
AM and peculiarly attractive by its vy 
IN distinctiveness in style. Such a N\ 

. face is the iy 
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Series y 





oN which is presented in these pages NW 
AN and which will appeal to every wy 
judicious and progressive adver- VW 
tiser as the most striking and orig- p 
inal of all late type products. Wy 





2-2. eee Published by JEROME 
; ; ROGERSON @ COMPANY 
Chicago and New York 









































Plymouth and Plymouth Italic Series. 
Made by Barnhart Bros. (Q. Spindler. 








HENRY SCOTT & CO. 


Grand Clearance Sale 


Never have we been able to offer to the public such bargains as we have decided on for our 
great clearance sale, to commence next Monday and continue one week. Many of our leading 
lines will be sold for less than half the regular price. The progressive spirit of our house makes 
it necessary to dispose of these goods in order to make room for later designs. 





MILLINERY OFFER | COATS AND SKIRTS GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 


Better styles, better values were never offered. Be | Read these prices, every one. Any judge of values | We tell a strong bargain story of furnishing goods 

wise and take advantage of the great bargains with- | will see in a minute that we are offering something | that includes many of the new and best styles. 

in your grasp. | unusual. You must see the garments to appreciate Note these prices. 

500 Hat originally marked to sell at $7.50, | the force of the Prices, of which we can here only Half Hose fancy colors in polka dots, 

$9.50, $10.00 and up | Sive youa faint idea. | ® black, blue, tan and red, 9 

CO SIT.00 ...........2..---n-0--neneneennnnse $5.00 | Cape Coats made of wool habit cloth, ; made entirely seamless, per pair.............-.-.-.-. c 

in navy, red and brown, all made from heavy elas- 
Suspenders, * 7 


We have some very desirable hats for children and " 
young ladies, on which we are offering special in- | cape collar handsomely braided, new $1 98 tic webs, with pat- 
ducements during this sale. | back, worth $4.00, at each ........ ..........- . ent cast-off buckles. Maer ere ee. 15c 
| 

s— J 60 doz Fancy Mixed Cloth Crown | some with fancy cape collar, | early spring designs,- in. all 
Special Tam Hats, whose first cost Box Coats, in automobile and Neckwear, the correct colors and 18 
would be ten times this price : : C | three-quarter lengths............... $4.98 shapes, in tecks, imperials, etc ran ee 3 Cc 


Ten other styles in pretty s Also an elegant selection H s made with Garner’s fast 
Other Styles-- oe 2’ Dress Skirts.-- _* elem TERME, coca becun oad der 


Cloth Tams at the of dress skirts made of | 


ridiculous low price of C cheviots, serges, coverts, Venetian golf arate link cuffs and white body, in sizes 25 
These cannot be matched for less than 75c. | cloth and plaids .. x $2.98 from 14 to 18 caansenbhen Siento Cc 
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PLYMOVUTH 


Italic Series 
* Ancient Style 


Cast from Superior Copper-Mixed Metal by 
BARNHART BROS. SPINDLER 
183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
































25A 40a $2 60 6 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 40a $1 20 


JERSEY CITY EXPRESS COMPANY Regular Grips to Nearest Suburban Gowns 
Extra Lower Case, 30a $1 05 


20A 30a $2 60 8 Point Plymouth Italic 


HONESTY SAFE PRINCIPLE Dishonesty is Bound to Counteract 


15A 25a $2 60 10 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 25a $1 05 


DECEITFVL METHODS MDiscowered False Statements 


12A 18a $2 60 12 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 18a $1 20 


EXCELS IN HISTORY Learned Men Converse 


10A 15a $3 go 18 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 15a $1 6¢ 


DEAR HOMES Pleasant Scenes 


6A 10a $4 50 24 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 10a $1 80 


FINE RED Grand House 


5A 8a $5 10 30 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 8a $2 o 


MOTIVE Great Deal 


4A 6a $6 20 36 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Case, 6a $2 40 


GRAIN Elevator 


4A 5a $8 go 48 Point Plymouth Italic Extra Lower Cas 


FINE Blades 


All sizes complete with Figures and Ornaments. 














Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


K e Pp ’ 1 Nn S t oO [ oy K bh , Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St.\Paul, Minn. 


BY St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D.C. 


and for Sale by all Dealers. 
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Plymouth Ornaments 


Original. 


RRR SSS CK AAA Je lele 


ese SS KCK AA se se 
10 Point Per font, $1 00 
ww SS CC AA soso 


12 Point Per font, $1 00 
wey SS exe AA Jose 


ont, $1 00 


mt, $1 00 


Plymouth and Plymouth Italic Series. 
Made by Barnhart Bros. CQ Spindler. 
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OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE NEW YORK 
PRINTING EXPOSITION. 


The cover of the official catalogue of the Printing Exposi- 
tion at New York, May 2 to June 2, under the auspices of 
the New York Typographical Union, embossed by Walcutt 
Brothers, New York, is a superb piece of work. The cover- 
design of green-gray is embossed in a lighter and warmer 


FROM May 2% 
TO JUNE 28 





tone, with a medallion of Horace Greeley, “Our First Presi- 
dent,” embossed in the center in a deep, rich bronze. For 
beauty of design and exquisite finish the work can not be 
excelled, and it is exceedingly creditable to the house from 
which it emanates. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. 


The 1900 edition of the “American Newspaper Annual,” 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, a well printed 
and substantially bound volume of 1556 pages, is one of the 
most complete books in its line ever issued. ‘The work gives 
a catalogue of American newspapers; the press and edi- 
torial associations ; the newspapers of the United States and 
Canada, arranged by counties; religious, agricultural and 
class publications; publications in foreign languages; and a 
cobperative newspaper list. Much care has been exercised 
in the compilation of this work, and it can be depended 
upon as being as near correct as it is possible to make so 
extensive a directory. The colored maps of each State inter- 
spersed through the book are a valuable addition. Every 
printing-office and every newspaper-office in the country 
should be supplied with one of these books. The price is $5. 





THouGH yesterday he resolved not to advertise for a 
month, a man may begin today because the sun comes 
out, or his competitor is talking, or he recalls the thought 
that the mill will never grind with the water that is past.— 
iS, OC. 2. Ke. 
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CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 
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Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estl- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
Interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be addressed to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 


suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 


INLAND PRINTER Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive ‘circular on application. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST PocKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 


THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will did in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. 


WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


THE following interesting and instructive correspondence 
from an Ohio publisher is self-explanatory. The editor of 
this department was asked for an estimate on the following 
work: 1,200 each of 23 full-page half-tone cuts, 16 on a sheet 
of 28 by 42 Warren’s enameled book; green-black ink to be 
used, costing $1 per pound. Pages to be cut and packed, 
ready to ship by express. Job to be smut-sheeted. Our 
estimate on this job was $101.80. The publisher also wrote 
five other firms asking for an estimate on the work : 

Editor Estimating Department, Inland Printer: 

DEAR Sir,— I wish to thank you for your estimate on printing 23 full- 
page half-tone cuts. The reason I asked for an estimate is that I expect 
to have trouble when I present my bill. I know the work has been done 
for less than I can afford to doit. I first wrote you and then determined 
to write several other printers for an estimate, just as if I were going to 
have the work done. I made my estimate before writing you, as follows: 
4 reams 28 by 42, 120-pound, Warren’s enameled book, at 9 cents ... $43.20 


Freight, drayage, handling and trimming...................220eeeeee 1.60 
Composition, justification and make-up.................. ce eeeeeeeees 3.50 
Presswork, 6 hours to each form at 60 cents per hour................ 10.80 
Putting in and taking out smut-sheets..................cceeeeceee eens 1.50 


a es le re te is nv ob. c6weicacacccanncndesenesaiasceneies 3,00 
CSCI RE UCI BOE CHDTOIG 6 5 ii. 5ioins ince cccncccccsscdaveccsecces 2.00 





A, Cincinnati, Ohio, will do it for $66.31. 

B, Cincinnati, Ohio, will do it for $70. 

C, Cincinnati, Ohio, will do it for $90. 

D, Cincinnati, Ohio, will do it for $60. 

E, Columbus, Ohio, will do it for $54. 

I make no great profit on the job at $65.60 (if I get it). Where do you 
suppose E, or even D, would come out? How can such establishments 
keep up? I am not making out of my business what I ought to, but I see 
no way to better myself. I am offered directory work, long primer, 44 
lines solid to the page, 200 copies, ready for the bindery, at 58 cents per 
page. I have a large court record that I get 50 cents for that a firm in 
Columbus will do for 40 cents. How can they pay union prices and make 
anything? I pay only 25 cents per 1,000 ems for composition. But so it 
goes. 

We do not believe in doing work at cost price, and so 


wrote the publisher, stating that he had failed to add a per 
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cent for profit, advising him to always let the other fellow 
have the work when he could make no profit on the job. 
We received the following very interesting and instructive 
letter in reply: 


Editor Estimating Department, Inland Printer: 

DEAR S1r,— The reason I figured no profit is because I knew there 
would be a “holy howl” when my bill was presented. I have purposely 
delayed sending the bill until the sheets were safely bound into the books 
and distributed, so there can be no refusal to take them. I simply got a 
fair price for the work, and could not live if all my work had the same 
ratio of profit. But I do get good prices for most work — $4.75 per 1,000 
for letter-heads, $3.75 for packet note-heads, $3 75 for envelopes, $3.50 for 
statements, etc. I use Whiting stock, and 14-pound at that, on letter- 
heads. Best No. 1 rag goods, 60-pound, on envelopes, etc. I use Crane’s 
Japanese when linen stock is wanted. I have all the better work done 
here, keeping eight to ten hands at work all the time. I also do much 
outside work, such as election ballots and supplies of all kinds, school 
supplies and examination paper, county work for other printers through- 
out the State. We are preparing for a long run of assessors’ blanks 
now — usually print about one-half used in the State. Have printed for 
sixty-two counties. 

But in order to show you “what fools we printers be,” I enclose a 
sheet, which, if you read, may interest you. It did me — $44.86 worth. 
This party has been wanting me to print his directories for him, and I 
decided, when we were a little slack on book-work, to tackle one job at the 
prices he claims to pay other printers throughout he State. You see the 
result. I knew it must be bad, but I did not think I would have to pay for 
the privilege of doing the work. My estimate, before beginning the work, 
would have been 90 cents per page. 

What a blessing it would be if the printers of this State and country 
could get together on some uniform method of estimating. I have 
repeatedly refused work that I knew I could make no money on, and 
find the other fellow doing it for even less than cost (to me). 


ACTUAL COST OF PRINTING DIRECTORY. 


Comp. No. 1 — Cash for typesetting only 24.76 
Comp. No.2— “ = om Fe 23.54 
“ “ os 24.33 





Comp. No. 3— 
These men made $1.45 per day of 10 hours at 25 cents per 1,000 ems. 


Not enough by 55 cents per day. 























Ty ans An SR ES ca con w coho aduckebbsesGba sss esbeeies 14.40 
Fe, Sar UIE IE, DE TNO von onthe esse sancssensvunssncaese 10.40 
Tat, Roe RIED kav onsbsesan sen eoe ba ee bane hosebsennbussvenssne ses 3.00 
Barwise, Se  LEGEGER NESS ERE ND AW r RED RN Ee Rou Non RENN ADSH AES SEESES 2.00 
Frank, reading copy to proofreader, 47 hours at IScents............ 7.05 
Jol, 22 LOUrs OM HTOREWOFK } oe so ceuts........s-s00sesess-esseees 11.00 
Charles, 22 hors ) 
$120.48 
Coe POS ee Ree See re er Pee yrs rd 
SE eNe NIKE EDLUND 2 kbs 5.05s cums kdsdosnnsebbes esses cehusse 60 
SP NR SNEED soup ckbanesuscd ope coks0 sewed bn enanesan -20 
ee eect cL rue acahbebabeebeeemanbeninnnahsaays 1.00 30.60 
Actual cash paid out for labor and stock................eseeeees $151.08 
Self, 47 hours reading proofs at 40 centS.............0cc ee eeee cee e eee 18.80 
Revising proofs, forms, and oversight, Say..............e+..005 5.00 
Rent, light, power, rollers, oil, janitor, fuel, wear and tear, not a 
EE DE CUNEN op n5 8A Soh eh Noah oes bak enaSEes Soh eNbG asses 0045 anaw 25.00 
$199.88 
Received for job — 269 pages at 58 centsS.............c cece eee eeeeceees 155.02 
Paid for privilege of doing this job............csssccssesscscsscccccesS 44,86 
Actual cost of doing work...............seceeecccesees «$189.88 
Pee SORE Ge BS OE GONE nc occ tin nc ccndsncccceveenececs 49.97 
Proper price for the §0D......000.ccccecsesssccccesceccGeaDeee 
LED IR cin sncenepidewrssauseseeveeneeees 89 cents per page. 


THE QUANTITY OF BusINEss.—Information Seekers” 
write: “Will you kindly advise us through the columns of 
your paper what amount of business should be produced by 
an office equipped with machinery as follows: One 33 by 50 
two-revolution Cottrell, one 7 by 11 C. & P. Gordon, one 
8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon, one 12 by 18 C. & P. Gordon, one 
32-inch Hickok ruling machine, one wire-stitcher (}4-inch 
capacity), stand-press, paper cutter, Sanborn board cutter, 
sundry bookbinders’ machinery and tools, five cases 10-point 
body type, three cases 8-point, one case 6-point, 125 fonts 
job type, and usual amount of sorts, ornaments, rule, etc. 
Work on an average of five men, three boys and two girls. 
All hands are kept busy nine hours per day. Doing com- 
mercial work exclusively. We give a few of the prevailing 


prices as a basis of calculation. Scale for straight matter 
(paid by us), 25 cents per 1,000 ems; time-work, 20 cents per 
hour for compositors and 15 cents for pressmen. We get 
$1.75 for note-heads (medium stock), $2.25 for letter-heads, 
$2.25 for XXX Wood envelopes, $2 for XX, in single thousand 
lots, and other work in proportion. If you can give us an idea 
of what the gross sales should be per month for an office as 
above specified, same will be greatly appreciated.” Answer.— 
This is a very difficult question to answer, owing to our 
limited information as to certain departments. You say that 
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COVER-DESIGN,. 


By R. C. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn. 


all hands are kept busy. This may be, and yet this statement 
is insufficient to base our calculations upon. You give no 
information as to the bindery. With your equipment, pro- 
perly handled, you should have gross earnings of about 
$1,200 per month. 

NOTES. 


It is a bad plan to take work at your customers’ figures. 
In nine cases out of ten your profits will be on the wrong 
side of the balance sheet. 


It is a good plan to keep a book in which to record all 
estimates. Enter your estimates each time you make one. 
We do not mean by this to put down the figure at which you 
agree to do the work. Enter your estimates in detail. When 
you do a job of work and the work-ticket is returned after 
the work has been completed, compare the cost of labor, 
etc., with the estimate in your book. This will enable you 
at all times to know whether you are under or over estimat- 
ing the cost. 


NEVER be foolish enough to guess at the cost of a job. 
Take time enough to figure the cost, and don’t fail to add a 
decent profit. We have seen men who had the reputation of 
being good business men pick up the copy for a job, make a 
mental calculationor two—guesses—and tell the customer 
what it would cost. Experience teaches that there are hardly 
any two jobs that can be figured alike to a certainty. The 
stock may cost more or less than it did two weeks previous, 
the composition may differ, and there are other things that 
should always be taken into account when estimating on any 
piece of work. Figure it out. Don’t be a guesser. 
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-GOLDING & Co.’s New York salesrooms are now located 
at 540 Pearl street. 


THE Juergens Brothers Company, electrotypers, Chicago, 
are now located at 140-146 Monroe street. 
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THE Jaenecke Printing Ink Company has removed its 
New York office from 536 Pearl street to 27 Rose street. 


H. T. BEUSTER & Co. is the name of a new electrotyping 
firm recently started at 87-91 Plymouth Place, Chicago. 


THE Joseph W. Gibson Company and the Haberdasher 
and the Clothing Gazette have removed to 19 Union Square, 
West, New York. 

THE Chicago Photo-Engraving Company has removed to 
new quarters at 180-182 East Washington street, near Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 

Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON gave their annual outing in the 
woods at Stag Hall, Van Allen Grange, in Sullivan county, 
New York, May 21 to 26. 


THE Richardson Press has removed from 249 Pearl street, 
where it has been for ten years, to larger quarters at 159 Wil- 
liam street, New York. J. E. Richardson is proprietor. 

WALTER Happon, of London, England, has issued a 
small pamphlet to the Canadian trade, announcing the open- 
ing of the branch of John Haddon & Co. in Toronto. 

EDWARD LIGGETT, late of Winn & Hammond, Detroit, 
has taken charge of the art printing and engraving depart- 
ments of the Richmond & Backus Company, of that city. 

RoBERT G. CooOKE and Charles P. Fry, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York, announce their association “for the purpose of 
furnishing printing and its kindred branches on modern lines 
to progressive houses.” 

THE Bronson Printers’ Machinery House has removed to 
the ground floor and basement at 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago, where much more commodious and convenient 
quarters have been secured. 


EX LIBRIS 





1 its 
JVLIA ROSE WILKINS 


BOOK-PLATE. 


Drawn by W. W. Denslow, Chicago. 


A. F. WANNER & Co., dealers in printing machinery and 
- materials, are now located at 302 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
on the ground floor, where they have fine salesrooms. The 
Inland Type Foundry type can be purchased from this firm. 


TuE Printing Machinery Company, Limited, of London, 
England, has issued a report of the business of the company 
for the year 1899, which is a very creditable showing, and 
which will enable those about to make arrangements with 
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this company for handling their goods in England to under- 
stand what condition the firm is in. Copies of this can be 
obtained of Mr. W. B. Mitchell, the secretary. 


J. H. MAcLAFFERTY, Pacific Coast agent for the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, whose headquarters are at 210 San- 
some street, San Francisco, recently visited Chicago. Mr. 
MacLafferty reports the paper business on the coast in a 
flourishing condition. Although his territory is a large one, 
he manages to cover it once every sixty days. He says he 
finds THE INLAND PRINTER in every office he visits. 
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BORDER DESIGN FOR ADVERTISEMENT. 


Drawn by Raymond Perry, Chicago. 


W.J. McK&E has been placed in charge of the finances of 
the Mather Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, with the 
title of treasurer. This change has been made necessary by 
the growth of the business of the Keystone Type Foundry 
and the Paragon Machine Works. Matters connected with 
the mechanical, manufacturing, printing and sales depart- 
ments will be under the direction of L. S. Bigelow, the 
general manager. 


F. C. NUNEMACHER, Louisville, Kentucky, has recently 
enlarged his quarters, and has not only a fine business office, 
but all of the departments have been largely increased in 
size. The copper and steel plate department has been very 
successful. The business has grown to large proportions 
without a single drummer, and Mr. Nunemacher states that 
his method of retaining customers is “to do the work right 
and charge correct prices for it.” 


F. S. DRESSKELL & Co., Detroit, Michigan, have consoli- 
dated their business with that of William C. Jupp. The 
offices and warehouse are at 46 to 50 Larned street, where a 
stock of paper and printers’ supplies will be carried. The 
new company will be known as the Dresskell-Jupp Paper 
Company. The capital stock is $60,000. The officers are 
F. S. Dresskell, president ; E. A. Petrequin, vice-president ; 
William C. Jupp, secretary and treasurer. 


CHARLES E. BENNETT, secretary of the Rockford Folder 
Company, Rockford, Illinois, well known among printers as 
the inventor of the Bennett “labor-savers” for the composing 
and press rooms, has invented a game called “Pall Mall,” 
intended to be played upon the lawn, which promises to 
become as popular as croquet was at one time. A photo- 
graph of the initial set, located on a small lawn 8 by 16 feet 
in size, reminds one of the top of a pool-table, there being 
metal pockets in each of the four corners of the canvas strip, 
whicl is stretched about the enclosure, and a pocket on each 
of the longest sides. Ten balls are piled in a pyramid, and 
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one ball is used as the cue ball. The balls are driven with 
mallets, the same as in croquet. Mr. Bennett writes that a 
company has been formed to manufacture his invention on a 
large scale. 











BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 


The indefatigable Talbot C. Dexter is the author of pat- 
ents Nos. 648,161 and 648,162, covering improvements in 
paper-registering devices for folding machines, etc. The 
registering point / is placed beneath the path of the paper, 
and at the proper time engages a slit in the sheet. The sec- 
ond patent covers a combination including a frictional hori- 
zontal sheet-shifting bed. 

The craze for paper-feeding devices is extending into job 
presses, and patent No. 648,066, by J. S. Bullock, of Racine, 





or point of union of any of the flaps. A stop carried by the 
plate limits the movement of the serrated end and causes the 
stock to travel with the forward movement of the carrier. 
Two such plates are preferably employed, so that the stock 
will be moved on a straight line. 

A device for feeding several envelopes at each impression 
to a cylinder press is shown as No. 646,801, by W. J. Bul- 
man, of Winnipeg. It certainly looks well on paper. 

T. M. North, in patent No. 647,151, assigned to the Hoes, 
describes a multicolor stop-cylinder press. The form or 
curved plate is carried on the large central cylinder, and the 
drawing shows the construction for two-color printing. 

Luther C. Crowell has assigned to the Hoes patents Nos. 
646,956 to 646,959, inclusive, describing improvements in 
addressing machinery, apparently to be manufactured in 
connection with rotary newspaper presses. 

Patent No. 647,406 covers a device by W. K. Hodgman, 
assignor to the Huber Company, for improving the accuracy 
with which a cylinder press seizes the sheet for printing. 

Iwan Orloff, of St. Petersburg, covers in No. 648,285 a 
process of superimposing inks or colors in a moist condition 
by surface contact, which consists in preparing the inks or 
colors with different degrees of strength, in successively 
transferring the same to an assembling-surface in the order 
in which their strength decreases, and finally in simulta- 
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Wisconsin, shows a mechanism for supplying sheets to and 
removing them from the platen of a Gordon press. 

A. F. Harris, in patent No. 646,827, shows an improye- 
ment in the feeding mechanism of the Harris automatic 
press. The present invention is primarily applicable for 
feeding bags, sacks and envelopes of various weight of 
paper. It comprises a carrier having one or more plates, 
axially mounted, and limited in both directions in its rotary 
movements. The outer or forward end of the plate B is ser- 
rated at 6 to secure engagement with the stock at the seam 


























neously transferring the assembled inks or colors from the 
said assembling-surface to the surface intended to ultimately 
receive the superimposed inks or colors. 

Edouard Lambert, a Parisian machine designer, has taken 
out American patent No. 646,437, on a cylinder printing 
machine, whose bed motion is illustrated here. The prin- 
ciple utilized is the hypocycloidal or sun-and-planet motion. 

W. S. Mendenhall, of Norwood, Ohio, has made the 
improvement in perforators illustrated as No. 647,272. It is 
designed to perforate a considerable thickness of paper and 
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to provide means for readily adjusting two or more cases to 
any given gauge. 

Claude A. O. Roselle, the author of several patents in 
lithographic printing from a zinc surface, has obtained a 
reissue of three patents, Nos. 11,817 to 11,819, and assigned 
them to the American Lithographic Company. 

The Perfection Printing Roller Syndicate, of Manchester, 
England, owns patent No. 647,146, by E. Moreton, showing 
a new thing in rollers. A designates the inner tube of india- 
rubber with flutings A’; B, the outer tube of india-rubber : 
C, the intermediate layer of textile material, and D, the stock 
or spindle. E designates the gelatinous composition within 
the composite tubing engaging with flutings A’ of tube A 
and spindle D. 

M. J. Fuchs, of Stamford, Connecticut, has developed a 
new machine for making bronze powder, and protected it by 
patent No. 647,081. 

The self-clamping paper-cutter shown as No. 646,880 is 
by Charles L. Smith, of New York. The driving shaft is at 
8; on the shaft 15 is a crank 18, that operates the link 19, 
depressing the lever 10, and thus the clamp 7, until 22 rises 
and releases the pressure. 

A type tray attachable to a case, to contain sorts, etc., 
is the subject of patent No. 646,426, by Joseph Grant, of 
Buffalo. 
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The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
clse specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


CHARLES C. SMiTH, Exeter, Nebraska.— The samples of printing you 
submit are good specimens of artistic composition and excellent press- 
work. 

STEWART BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. — The letter-head, 
envelope corner card and blotter are fair specimens of up-to-date com- 
position and presswork. 

THE Electro-Tint Engraving Company is sending out a neatly printed 
leaflet showing samples of its three-color photographic process of print- 
ing, on which the engraving and presswork are of the highest quality. 

Fotsom & LUNERGREN, engravers and printers, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, are sending out a neat portfolio showing a number of half-tones 
engraved and printed by them, the work on which is of the highest quality. 

MEYERS BROTHERS, Beatrice, Nebraska, submit three specimens of 
covers. The composition is fair—nothing out of the ordinary. The 
imprint, however, is altogether too large—a smaller, neater type would 
be better. 

THE W. T. Ridgley Printing Company, Great Falls, Montana, is send- 
ing out a series of blotters on which is printed some very effective half- 
tone views of scenes in the far West. The printing is well done, and 
should bring substantial returns. 

A WELL-PRINTED pamphlet of thirty-two pages and cover is the 
Report of the Board of Park Commissioners of Wilmington, Delaware, 
printed by John M. Rogers. The typography and presswork are of excel- 
lent quality, the half-tones being handled in a very artistic manner. 

THE Merry & Nicholson Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, got 
out a pamphlet printed in two colors for F. C. Taylor & Co., of St. Louis, 
wool merchants. The booklet is an excellent sample of neat commercial 
work in red and black, well displayed, and of high-class presswork. 

A NUMBER of samples of printing have been received from the Cres- 
cent Engraving & Printing Company, Evansville, Indiana, which show 
artistic taste in composition, in selection of colors and in presswork. 
Some label and show cards are first-class specimens of color typography. 
A neat booklet is the program of the Tri-State Dental Association, forty- 
eight pages, 6 by 9 inches in size, printed in brown and black ink on pink 


stock. The ads. are very well displayed and the composition throughout 
is good. The presswork is of the finest. , 

D. E. McDonatp, New Orleans, Louisiana, submits a few samples 
of his work as a compositor. By the employment of type, rule and 
simple borders he produces some neat effects that many compositors 
might think impossible without a large supply of material at their com- 
mand. 

“ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO” is a long time to look back upon, but 
H. C. Smith, of Lafayette, Indiana, has given us an insight into the social 
affairs of the last century by reprinting a marriage proposal of that time. 
The work is in red and black, on deckle-edge stock, and is neatly and 
attractively gotten up. 

PROGRAM of the Photographers’ Association of Iowa, a booklet of 
twenty-four pages and cover, 5% by 7%, is a neat piece of composition 
and excellent presswork. It was gotten up by Carl K. Smith, with the 
Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, and is 
a creditable piece of work throughout. 

THE George A. Miller Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, has just gotten 
out a catalogue for the Kratzer Carriage Company, which is unique in 
that it is printed on a medium dark blue stock in black and red ink, with 
gold, red and green on the front cover-page. The composition is well 
displayed and presswork good throughout. 

F. H. Morse, Frankfort, Kentucky, is a printer who knows how to use 
the material at his disposal to the best advantage. With a few series of 
type faces he has produced some of the best effects we have seen in typog- 
raphy. Allclasses of commercial work are gotten up with not more than 
half-a-dozen different types, and yet all are neat, effective and attractive. 
Presswork also is of good quality. 

THE Binghamton (N. Y.) Chronicle submits a few samples of job-work 
the composition on which is far above the average of work turned out 
from newspaper offices, in which usually there is little time to devote to 
artistic printing. The samples under review would rank high alongside 
the productions of many of the so-called “art printeries ” of the present 
day, in both composition and presswork. 

From “The Sign of The Ivy Leaf,” at 420 Library street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, many good things in the line of artistic printing have been 
issued. The latest is a folder printed in black and red on purple stock, 
telling the public that it can “have printing done well, quickly and satisfac- 
torily,” at the above sign. The specimen is a sample of the excellent 
quality of work the public may expect to receive. 

A NEATLY printed blotter is sent out by James J. Stone, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The composition is in plain types, but the arrangement 
is attractive, showing that brains have more to do with producing a good 
job of printing than a surfeit of material. The presswork, also, is of 
high-class quality. Mr. George W. O’Neal is entitled to credit for turning 
out such good samples of typography for his employers. 

A NUMBER of samples of commercial printing have been submitted 
by C. H. Danes, of the Homer (N, Y.) Repudlican, the composition and 
presswork on which are of excellent quality. The work was done by 
Fred Martin, inthe employ of Stevens & Danes, proprietors of the Repub- 
lican, and reflects great credit upon him as an expert workman in both 
branches. The covers of the booklets are especially neat in design. 

THE Osborne Company, New York, is sending out a number of art 
calendars which are excellent samples of artistic effort in engraving and 
color-printing. The most recent is a wall calendar with a striking design 
in monotone, while in the upper right-hand corner is a picture printed in 
colors, called “ Twilight — The Last Furrow.” These calendars may be 
had on application to the Osborne Company, by enclosing 25 cents in 
stamps. 

Tue Campbell Company, builders of printing-presses, New York and 
Chicago, is sending out some artistic advertising matter, designed and 
printed by Will Bradley, the well-known artist, at the University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. What Will Bradley undertakes to do is 
usually done well, and the Campbell Company need not fear strenuous 
opposition from an artistic standpoint while its printing is in the hands of 
such an expert. 

THE samples of commercial work submitted by Rickaby & Smith, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, show that they are leaders in artistic typog- 
raphy in that enterprising town. They are evidently equipped with the 
best of up-to-date material, and have experts in typesetting and presswork 
to give the best effects to their efforts to produce the latest designs in the 
printing world. All specimens are of first-class quality and are attractive 
to the highest degree. 

* BARTAGRAPHY — Where It Is and What It Is,” is the title of a book- 
let issued by L. Barta & Co. to notify their patrons that they have 
removed into more extensive and commodious quarters, at No. 28, 
Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts. This firm has made a reputation 
by its fine printing, and the announcement under review is an artistic 
piece of composition and presswork. It is printed in olive ink on highly 
enameled white stock. 

SoME neat designs in borders are being submitted to the attention 
of printers by H. C. Hansen, typefounder, Boston, Massachusetts. A 
recent sheet issued by Mr. Hansen shows the Marguerite borders, which 
can be used in various and effective ways, being suitable as a pronounced 
border design, or as a tint background when massed together. Other 
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neat and useful borders are also shown on the.specimen sheet, which 
printers will find desirable additions to their stock: 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.— Your blotters would be 
more effective as advertising agents if you put less matter on them and 
displayed it more effectively. .The average business man has not time to 
read all the nice things some one else says about your good printing. A 
few terse, well-displayed remarks will catch the eye and hold the attention 
better, and be productive of more returns. Your letter-head and envelope 
corner card are neat pieces of composition and excellent presswork. 

THE Rochester Optical Company, of Rochester, New York, believes in 
sending out high-class printing as well as excellent optical goods. A cata- 
logue recently issued entitled, * The Premo Camera, 1900,” is a beautiful 
specimen of typography. It is a pamphlet of seventy-six pages and cover, 





A GROUP OF CHORUS GIRLS. 
Drawn by F.C. Nash, Detroit, Mich. 


containing many half-tone illustrations of much artistic merit, all of which 
are printed in first-class style. Mr. Ernest Hart, 15 South St. Paul street, 
Rochester, is the printer, and he submits a booklet entitled, * The Age of 
Wonders,” which is also a sample of good composition and presswork. 

By courtesy of I. N. Jones & Son, Richmond, Virginia, we are in 
receipt of a very neatly printed book of 186 pages, bound in cloth, with 
gold stamp on -side — a Catalogue of Prices of Material Used by Rail- 
roads. It is full of tabular work and displayed advertisements, all of 
which is set in good style. The presswork is of uniform quality through- 
out, and the book, as a whole, is a work of which any good printer might 
feel reasonably proud. This firm is also sending out a blotter on which is 
a beautiful specimen of steel-plate engraving, which should bring them 
much business in that line. 

THE Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, Missouri, has issued a pam- 
phlet showing the Blanchard series of type, recently introduced by that 
foundry, in practical use. The pamphlet is 6% by 10 inches, oblong, 
thirty-two pages, printed in red and black, on one side only, uncut at the 
head. The various sizes are displayed or set en masse, and present an 
object lesson to the unsophisticated printer for his guidance in the use of 
the type to the best advantage. The front cover is a striking design in 
three colors. Printers would do well to write to the Inland Type Foundry 
for a copy of this pamphlet. 

Tue Southern Pacific Company has sent out its big-tree calendar for 
1900. A half-tone reproduction of “The Fallen Monarch,” Mariposa, Big 
Tree Grove, Yosemite Valley, National Park, California, printed to very 
successfully imitate a photograph, is the principal feature. The colors 
used for the lettering and border are bronze-blue, dark green and silver. 
The calendar pad, in the form of a book, is printed on a drab tint. An 
interesting circular describing the big trees of California accompanies 
the calendar. Mr. E. O. McCormick, passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, is to be congratulated on this particular piece 
of advertising. 

THE Los Angeles (Cal.) High School has been in the habit for some 
years of getting out a substantial Annual, which bears the title “ Blue and 
White,” and the one for 1900 is no exception to the rule in point of size 
and quality. It is a volume of some 196 pages, 6 by 9 inches, bound in 
cloth in the.class colors.. The contents are contributed by the students at 
the school, and the book is well illustrated with half-tones and pen-and-ink 
sketches furnished by the artists in the school. The work is printed by 
Eugene R. Hallett, and is an excellent sample of typography, presswork 
and binding. The ads. are well displayed and the general appearance of 
the book is very satisfactory from a printer’s point of view. 

H. J. N., Cincinnati, Ohio, submits two invitations — one to a cotton 
wedding, in which the card of invitation is attached to a miniature bale of 
cotton wool, and the other an invitation to a wooden wedding, which is 
printed direct on a slab of hardwood — with a request for an opinion as 
to whether such invitations are appropriate for such occasions. While 
we do not wish to assume the réle of dictator in matters of etiquette in 
such functions, we see no more harm in sending out such invitations than 
we would in sending out a silver engraved plate for a silver wedding ora 
gold engraved plate for a golden wedding. No doubt the recipients will 
treasure them as valuable souvenirs of a happy celebration. 

THREE booklets, respectively entitled * Ideal Town Houses,” “ Grant- 


wood on the Hudson,” and “Eight Modern Dwellings,” submitted by 


Pusey & Troxell, 123 West Twenty-third street, New York city, are very 
fine samples of high-class printing in all its branches — typography, press- 
work, engraving, good stock and binding. The letterpress is in red and 
black, brown and red, and gold on the covers. Composition is artistic, 
presswork above criticism. Such excellent printing, setting forth the 
advantages of property, ought to tempt persons of means into investing 
their wealth in the beautiful residences depicted in the above-named 
pamphlets. Pusey & Troxell have nothing to be ashamed of in their 
typographic productions. 

WE have received a number of beautiful specimens of typography 
from Bruce Brough, manager of the Sunset Press, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. For excellence of design, delicacy of treatment in colors and 
general effectiveness, the work under review would be hard to equal, 
much less excel. There is a Hawaiian calendar, depicting scenes in those 
wonderful islands of the Pacific; a cover of a California exhibit for the 
Paris Exposition; a calendar for the Southern Pacific Railway; a copy of 
Camera Craft—all of such good quality of engraving, typesetting and 
presswork that it is hard to pick out any one and say itis the best. The 
work is thorough in all departments and Mr. Brough is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellence of his staff. 

. Tue Grand Rapids Engraving Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

do something besides engraving. Their plant includes a finely equipped 
printing-office. Two catalogues have recently been received from them, 
one for the Fred Macey Company, of Grand Rapids, describing their 
vertical system of filing. It is in black and red, with a number of excel- 
lently engraved half-tones. The other catalogue is for the Charles F. 
Powers Company, being a catalogue of dining-room furniture. The cuts 
in this catalogue are printed with a tinted background, which gives a fine 
effect. The cover is of attractive design, printed in goldink and red on 
dark olive-green stock, is tied with silk cord, and has a flap which gives it 
a decorative look. Both jobs are creditable pieces of work. 


No road in the West issues a much better line of advertising than the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. One of their latest pamphlets 
is called ‘Summer Days in the Lake Country.” by James W. Steele. The 
seventy-four pages of this interesting book are taken up with descriptive 
matter and illustrations of the many attractive points in the lake district 
through which this road passes, and which are so easily reached via this 
line from Chicago and Milwaukee. Each left-hand page contains a full- 
page illustration, and in the center of the text on each right-hand page is 
a well-drawn and finely vignetted half-tone which sets off the page to 
good advantage. The cover is printed in several very delicate colors and 
embossed, giving a dainty effect. The book will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 6cents in stamps. Address F. A. Miller, assistant general 
passenger agent, Marquette building, Chicago. ; 

AN exceedingly interesting account of the beauties of the * Lacka- 
wanna Route” is to be found in the pamphlet just issued by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, called “Ghost of the Glacier and Other 
Tales.” The leading story in the book tells of the making of the Jersey 
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BORDER DESIGN FOR ADVERTISEMENT. 
Drawn by Raymond Perry, Chicago. 


Highlands, and the author, Will Bogert Hunter, who wrote and arranged 
the entire work, has handled the subject in his usually lucid style. The 
other stories are equally interesting. The work is well printed, is illus- 
trated with a number of dainty half-tones well depicting the beauties of 
the scenery along the road, and is enclosed in a handsome lithographed 
cover of Delaware Water Gap. A folding map of the system is included. 
The traveling public will undoubtedly find much of value in this book when 
planning for the summer outing. Copies can be obtained by sending 10 
cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, general passenger agent, 26 Exchange 
Place, New York city. The printing is by The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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THE PRINTING EXPOSITION IN NEW YORK. 


T was a colossal undertaking for Typographical Union 
No. 6 to attempt to maintain an exposition of the art pre- 
servative for a whole month as it has just done in New 

York. ‘The Grand Central Palace, in which the affair was 
held, contains 400,000 feet of floor space, so that the exhibits, 
many and generous as they were, did not impress one at first 
owing to the immensity of the surroundings. The rental 
and necessary expenses of running the exposition would 





THE BRADFORD PRESS AT THE PRINTERS’ EXPOSITION, 
NEW YORK. 


make a neat fortune, and yet be it recorded to the everlasting 
credit of “Big Six” they carried the exposition through to 
the success it was. 

In the opening address the Hon. John Keller sounded the 
keynote of the whole affair when he dwelt on its charitable 
side. He said this printing exposition of “Big Six” is for 
charity’s sake pure and simple. The proceeds will be 
devoted entirely to the charities extended by “Big Six” to 
its sick, disabled, indigent and superannuated members. 
These charities include a burial fund, a hospital fund, an 
out-of-work fund, the maintenance of beds in several of the 
hospitals in the city, and the payment of a large fund annu- 
ally to the Childs-Drexel Home in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. And it was this spirit rather than the boastful one of 
celebrating a semi-centennial that brought the public in such 
large numbers to the exposition. 

The official catalogue of the exposition was a fine affair; 
its embossed cover contained an admirable portrait of Horace 
Greeley, the first president of the organization. There was 
also a condensed history of the doings of “Big Six” during 
the last half century. The list of exhibitors required thirteen 
pages, and the portraits of the officers, lists of committees 
and advertisements made in all eighty-four pages. 

It was the intention of THE INLAND PRINTER to present 
this month comprehensive views of the exposition. The 
photographer found it impossible, however, to make these 
pictures owing to the poor lighting for such work and the 
moving visitors. The superintendent of the building refused 
to permit the flash-light photography necessary for such com- 
prehensive pictures. The illustrations obtained were of the 
United States Government exhibit of models of printing- 
presses, and the old time hand press said to have been the 
identical one used by William Bradford, the first New York 
printer. It was one of the most interesting of the exhibits. 
This press was made in Holland in 1630 by William Jansen 
Blaew, the noted map-engraver of that period. It went to 
England and from thence to thiscountry. William Bradford 
came to America in 1682 and began the publication of the 
New York Journal, the first paper of New York, and it is 
believed that this is the identical press he used. The press 


certainly looks its:age. The bed is of slatestone laid in 
plaster. At one side are the ink-balls and brayers used in 
the old times, and on the platen is the tallow dip which fur- 
nished the light. The press is zealously guarded by John A. 
Lant, who prints a daily paper on-another interesting old 
relic of a press called “a pull-down jobber.” Each copy of 
this daily was printed by request, that is, if you expressed 
a desire to possess a copy, Mr. Lant printed it while you 
waited. W. Kai Kee, the Chinese printer of New York, fur- 
nished another popular exhibit by’showing the method of 
printing in China. 

A statue of Johann Gutenberg was located in the center 
of the main room, being a life-size plaster cast loaned by 
R. Hoe & Co. This feature was particularly appropriate, 
owing to the fact that the present year is the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the inventor of movable types. 

A conspicuous corner was that occupied by the Blue Pen- 
cil Newspaper Club, representing the artists of the metropol- 
itan press. The members have taken a strong interest in the 
Exposition, and contributed humorous cartoons and crayons 
as wall decorations. 

The results of the job-printing composition contest were 
spread out conveniently for inspection and received a very 
large share of attention from the members of the craft, the 
general opinion being that the awards of first prize to Wil- 
liam M. Stich, of the Economist Press, and of second to 
A. M. Stoltey, of The Osborne Company, were commend- 
able. “There were, however, a very large number of credit- 
able designs shown in the exhibit, which was a revelation as 
to the number of ways in which a job can be set. 

The Government exhibit included several shelves of 
models of printing-presses from the United States Patent 
Office. Here was the original model of the first web press, 
a machine for printing on both sides of a continuous sheet, 
patented in 1837, twenty-eight years before Bullock’s patent 
was taken out. 

The Loan and Historical Committee, headed by Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt, contributed numerous interesting relics 





BOOTH OF THE BLUE PENCIL NEWSPAPER CLUB AT THE PRINTERS’ 
EXPOSITION, NEW YORK. 


and curios. One is a large scroll on leather of the Hebrew 
pentateuch, loaned by H. W. Watson, another a King James 
Bible of 1613, by A. B. Bouteaux. 

An interesting old machine, famous as the Bradford press, 
was the center of an exhibit of old-time machinery. This 
queer old half wooden hand press was used in the printery 
of Lewis Masquerier, at 15 Spruce street, in 1835, and is 
vouched for by the late David Bruce as having been used by 
William Bradford, the first printer of New York, and there- 
fore certainly over two hundred years old. The bed of the 
press is of slate and the platen of wood, the latter having 
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been restored some years ago by R. Hoe & Co. The gentle- 
man who officiated as pressman at this exhibit printed 
copies of the Daily Big Sitxer and Federation News ata 
claimed speed of half a token an hour, on a pull-down-with- 
the-foot sort of hand press. The urbanity with which he 
invited visitors to come in and run off a few copies suggested 
that he found it hard work. 

Richard Ennis, formerly of St. Louis, had charge of the 
stationers’ exhibit, and displayed a prospectus of the a- 
tional Stationer, soon to be issued by the Ennis-Ryan Sta- 
tionery & Printing Company. Mr. Ennis was very active in 














THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT OF PRESS MODELS 
AT THE PRINTERS’ EXPOSITION, NEW YORK. 


securing exhibits, and induced many to see its advantages 
who had not thought seriously of engaging space. 

The American Federation of Women have run a fair sec- 
tion in the eastern part of the building, and provided num- 
erous beautiful booths, where the masculine small change is 
exchangeable for buttonhole bouquets and smiles, and a 
chance for a china dinner set is to be had for a small sum in 
cash. Variety articles and notions, candies, and even gro- 
ceries are among the things sold, so that the prudent can 
invest in the good cause and get substantial return. 

The omnipresent “auto” was in evidence, being placed by 
the New York Wor/d, to show how it circulates some of its 
hundreds of thousands of copies. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type, the Unitype Company’s Simplex, and the Empire with 
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the new justifier, were all in evidence. The Century and 
Hoe two-revolution presses were conspicuously placed, and 
the Harris Automatic Press Company and F. Wesel had 
large machinery exhibits. THE INLAND PRINTER and other 


trade papers maintained booths, and the New York Journal, 
World, Mail and Express, Times, Harper’s, Collier’s, and 
other papers, were all represented. To attempt to describe 
the other exhibits in the space allotted would be almost to 
reprint the directory of advertising in this publication. 

















This department Is designed exclusively for b e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 














PLEASURE, RECREATION, HEALTH, 

After a winter’s hard toil, are a requisite. The Wisconsin 
Central Railway reaches Lake Villa, Waukesha, Waupaca, 
Fifield, Butternut and many other resorts where you can 
obtain it. Illustrated pamphlet, which is yours for the ask- 
ing, will tell you how.— James C. Pond, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





JAENECKE PRINTING INK COMPANY’S INSERT. 

The attention of readers is called to the insert of the 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of Newark, New Jersey, 
shown elsewhere in this issue. The colors used are their 
Lustre Blue,” “Persian Orange” and “Nubian Black.” The 
advertisement gives information concerning the firm which 
all printers will be interested in. 


On page 415 the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company adver- 
tise their patent iron grooved block (which will supersede all 
other styles of stereo blocks) and the Muller half-tone soften- 
ing hammer for softening the harsh edges of vignetted cuts 
of all kinds. ‘This is the first time that an illustrated adver- 
tisement of these money-savers has been printed in any 
publication. 


THE STERLING ROUND-CORNERING MACHINE, 

H. Griffin & Sons, 75 Duane street, New York, call atten- 
tion in their advertisement this month to the Sterling round- 
corner cutter. This is a small hand-power machine, but 
still capable of doing excellent work. It can be seen in 
operation at their salesrooms, or descriptive circular will be 
sent on application. It sells at a very reasonable figure and 
will be found a convenient and reliable machine for any 
establishment. 





CHARLESTON AND THE SOUTH. 

In the desire to see the mountain wonders of the Western 
country, and to dream away the hours upon the sunny slopes 
of the Pacific Coast, people of the Middle West have neg- 
lected of late years the beautiful Appalachian country nearer 
home, rich in historical associations and full of promise of a 
glorious future. Charleston, the Palmetto city, with its 
glistening bay, Forts Moultrie and Sumter looking out to the 
sea, and Beaufort and Port Royal within a couple of hours’ 
ride, has been made the meeting-place of the National Edu- 
cational Association in July. The Monon Route offers the 
choice of a dozen different routes, via Chattanooga, Ashe- 
ville, Atlanta, Louisville, Mammoth Cave, etc., and return- 
ing, if desired, via Washington, D.C. Call on Sidney B. 
Jones, City Passenger Agent, 232 Clark st., for particulars. 
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A NEW THING IN HALF-TONES. 

Mr. George G. Rockwood, the well-known photographer, 
of 1440 Broadway, New York, formerly of the Troy Daily 
Times, has conceived and patented an improvement in half- 
tone work, which, he claims, lessens the time limit in an 
extraordinary manner. He makes a sitting from life or 
snap-shot from nature, and has a superb image enlarged or 
reduced before the “screen camera” in twenty-six minutes 
and reversed, thus saving the time of stripping. For licenses 
and details write as above. 





THE NEW LINE TO THE FOX LAKE COUNTRY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will estab- 
lish passenger train service on its new line to the Fox Lake 
country on May 27, on and after which date trains will leave 
Chicago for Gray’s Lake, Long Lake, Fox Lake and Nipper- 
sink at 8:30 a.m. daily, 1:30 p.m. (except Sunday), 3:10 p.m. 
and 5:20 p.m. (except Sunday). Returning train will leave 
Nippersink 7:15 a.m. (except Sunday), 7:20 a.m. daily, 1:00 
P.M. (except Sunday), 7:30 p.m. (except Sunday), and Sun- 
days only at 8:30 P.M. 

A special Fox Lake train will leave Chicago Saturday, 
May 26, at 1:30 p.m. 

Parlor cars from Chicago at 5:20 p.m. and from Nipper- 
sink at 7:15 A.M. 

For tickets, time-tables and further information apply at 
95 Adams street, or Union Passenger Station, Canal, Adams 
and Madison streets. 





A NEW PATENT GRIPPER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a gripper device 
patented by Thomas G. Jenkins and John B. Wills, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The first patent was issued 
August 7, 1899, and the second one January 2, 1900. Some 
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of the advantages claimed for this gripper are that it grips 
the sheet on all four sides, and makes it unnecessary to cut 
paper to waste. It is adjustable, without extra wrench or 
screw-driver, to any size and make of platen press, and 
prevents the rollers from catching the sheet. Its method of 
adjustment will be readily seen by reference to the illustration. 





THE MCGINTY FEED GAUGE, 


The McGinty Adjustable Feed Gauge Company, of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, has perfected a gauge which 
fills all the requirements that have so long been sought for 
by the pressman. The gauge is a permanent and durable 
part of the press, just as much so as is the ink fountain. 
Its simplicity of application, adjustment and readjustment, 
makes it a time-saver of the greatest value, and while it 
operates entirely independent of the tympan, it saves paper 
and allows the operator to change packing without in any 


manner displacing the guides. It is so constructed that it 
makes the operation of feeding easy and correct, whether 
the paper is curly or straight, while for register work it is 
practically perfect. The manufacturers guarantee satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser, and any printer in the United States 
can avail himself of a trial of the merits of this new device 
without expense. 


THE IMPROVED WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE, 

It is just type-high, locks up in any form like a small cut, 
can be used on any job or cylinder press, prints clean, 
sharply defined figures without any perceptible wear, is 
small and ‘compact enough to allow type to be set close to 
the figures, and will num- 
ber anything that is to be 
numbered. It is scarcely 
larger than a watch, and, 
while just as carefully 
built, it has infinite 
strength and durability. 
It will not cut or scratch 
the ink rollers. It is 
entirely automatic up to 
100,000; that is, there is 
no necessity to touch it or 
alter any of its parts until 
it has numbered, consecutively, 100,000 different sheets or 
pieces. It is absolutely accurate, precise in printing the cor- 
rect figure, which is always sharp and clear, and never 
missing a number or getting out of order so as to necessitate 
the stopping of the press. The “plunger” is operated by 
one large and powerful spiral spring. The unit wheel does 
not depend upon a comb spring, thus insuring greater accu- 
racy and securing freedom from vexatious delays. It can 
be used with interchangeable letters or characters in place of 
the prefix * No.” without unlocking the form, a great saving 
in valuable time, and enabling the printer to continue differ- 
ent lines of work with scarcely a halt. The advertisement of 
this machine, which is manufactured by Joseph Wetter & 
Co., 515 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, New York, appears on page 
313 of this issue. 





Patented May 26, 1885. 
Patented October 16, 1888. 
Other patents pending. 


CHANGES ON THE GRAND TRUNK SYSTEM. 


George T. Bell, first assistant general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Grand Trunk System, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed general passenger and ticket 
agent of the entire system, with headquarters at Montreal. 
Mr. Bell was born in Montreal in 1861, and commenced his 
railway career at London, Ontario, in 1878, with the old 
Great Western Railway. He was subsequently with the same 
company at Hamilton until the fusion of the Great Western 
with the Grand Trunk in 1882, when he removed to Toronto, 
as chief clerk to the assistant general passenger agent, and 
later, in 1884, was transferred to Montreal, becoming shortly 
thereafter chief clerk to the former general passenger agent. 
In 1896, under the present management, he was advanced to 
the position of assistant general passenger and ticket agent, 
and on August 1, 1899, he became first assistant passenger 
and ticket agent of the system, with headquarters at Chicago. 
In consequence of the retirement of George B. Reeve, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Grand Trunk System, from active 
business life, on May 1, the office of general traffic manager 
has been abolished. John W. Loud, general freight agent, 
has been appointed freight traffic manager and William E. 
Davis, general passenger and ticket agent, assigned the posi- 
tion of passenger traffic manager. George W. Vaux, assist- 
ant general passenger and ticket agent at Montreal, succeeds 
Mr. Bell as assistant general passenger and ticket agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Vaux is a native of 
Montreal, having been born in March, 1866. In July, 18381, 
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he entered the service of the Grand Trunk, filling since that 
time every position in the general passenger agent’s office, 
from junior clerk to chief clerk. The Chicago end of the 
road’s immense business will undoubtedly be well looked 
after by Mr. Vaux. The Grand Trunk System continues to 
be the popular line for travel between the East and the West, 
and the summer tourist business is expected to be large this 
year. 


“PERFECTION” STITCHERS. 


Manufacturers are constantly being reminded that the 
surest road to success is to provide the trade with the best 
goods. The intelligent printer or bookbinder knows what 
will serve his business when he sees it, and will ultimately 
secure it, whether it be machinery or other supplies. Fresh 
illustration of this fact is shown in the case of “ Perfection” 
No. 4 Stitchers, made by the J. L. Morrison Company, New 
York. These machines have now been on the market about 
two years, and each batch built has been entirely sold before 
the next lot could be completed. The facilities of the factory 
have been increased and the new “Perfection” No. 6 is now 
ready for delivery (capacity two sheets up to 7%-inch thick- 
ness). No. 2, the smaller size machine, and No. 12, the 
larger size, are rapidly nearing completion, and there is no 
doubt that these sizes will also meet all the expectations of 
the manufacturers and of purchasers. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER ata 
price of 25 cents per line for the *‘Situations Wanted’’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion in current num- 
ber. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 





BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents— brings to you 

a copy of my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six 
photogravured cards. You need it if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, 
Madison, Wis. 


OOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. 

We have secured a small edition of this book, which was so popular 

a short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 

as long as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


HEAP — INLAND PRINTER, Vol. VI to XIX, bound ; 
XX to XXIII unbound; ,like new; make offer. . B. DE WEY, 
Jamestown, N, Y. 





LOUGH’S IMPOSITION REFERENCE CARDS will tell 

you all you wish to know about laying forms; entirely new; you 

need it. Twenty-five cents (silver), FREDERICK W. CLOUGH, 62 
Hungerford street, Hartford, Conn. 


ONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume a, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 

THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of,the judges, andis a 

valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 

PRINTER COMPANY. 

DECEMBER, 1899, INLAND PRINTER — We now have 

few copies of this number, and can supply them to parties wish- 

ing to complete their files, at 20 cents each. Order at once if you wish 

one, as the supply i is small. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


\RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 

art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 

Containing complete instructions fully illustrated, concerning the art of 

drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 

Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 

Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 








LECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, 
and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C.S. 
Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereo- 
typing Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Fe STIMA TING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. 

An exposition of a method of estimating profit and expense by per- 
centage which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have heen looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envel- 
ope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in 
improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains 
a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and 
cover, 7% by 9inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that 
no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York. 


i Aaknic READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, 
etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago and New York. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their 

employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 
BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we 
will refund on first order for cuts amounting t to $1. 




















HE NINE- HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR— Shows 
amount due for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages 
ranging by quarter dollars from $1 to $25 per week ; thumb index enables 
the required figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible 
leather; will save its cost ina month. Price, $2.00, postpaid. INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane ; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind forcylinder presses. Reprinted from THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet on convenient for reference; illustrated ; 
price, 10 cents, postpaid, Worth many times this amount to any printer 
or pressman. THE INLAND. PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, 
Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York. 
13% SPECIMENS OF JOB COMPOSITION submitted in 
eve the New York Printing Exposition contest, reproduced in hand- 
some book form, will be sent on receipt of 50 cents by J. CLYDE 
OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. Every printer should have it. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary Postage is sent us. 


A BARGAIN — Old established newspaper and job office 
in northwest Missouri; cylinder, two platens, new type; making 
money; good reasons for selling ; for price and particulars address C 
781, INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED weekly newspaper er and job office in Ohio ; 


modern outfit; cheap at $2,000. C 767, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE —A well-established printing-office in Philadel- 

phia, doing a good business; equipped for all grades of book, job 

and stationery work: 4 cylinders, 5 jobbers, 5 plate presses, 15-horse 

engine and boiler. Address AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 606- 
614 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OR SALE --Controlling interest in one of ‘the largest 
printing-offices in the country, doing a business of $250,000 yearly ; 
specialties, railroad and art catalogue work. C 38, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry with nice trade; good 
reasons for selling; excellent opportunity for molder and finisher. 
C 617, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Small complete job office at the business 
center of Duluth: good business, small expense; owners have other 
professions. C. E. RICHARDSON, City Hall, Duluth, Minn. 











2 x SFEEL DIE-: 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, $ I »O0OO 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade 


r At) 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





THE BLACKHALL MFG. CQOc, - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Fok SALE — First-class, up-to-date, medium-size printing 
plant of 5 presses and over 300 fonts of type, with established and 
growing business at good prices, in a hustling manufacturing city in New 
England; plant will inventory over $5,000; will discount suitably for cash 
buyer, or will sell at a reasonable price for part cash and balance on time; 
for one or two wide-awake printers this is a golden opportunity; ill-health 
only reason for wishing to dispose of business. C 726, INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—Well equipped Iowa job printing plant, includ- 
ing pony cylinder, Gordons, paper cutter, stapler, gas engine, etc.; 
must have $2,000 cash ; good reasons for selling. c 782, INLAND PRINTER. 


ARE CHANCE FOR RIG HT MAN — For sale : modern 

job office with modern type, modern presses, and splendid patron- 

age, in Ohio county-seat town in fruit belt on Lake Erie, connected with 

only German paper in German county; large circulation and legal print- 
ing; room for daily; investigate. c 742, INLAND PRINTER. 





HIRD INTEREST in well- established and paying print- 

ing and stationery business at Utica, N. Y. Babcock Optimus and 

platen presses; an up-to-date outfit ; ill-health compels giving up business. 
For particulars address WM. E. SEAVEY, Utica, ,N. ‘Y. 








ANTED, PARTNER— Practical, up-to- date printer or 
pressman, in well-known, paying printing establishment in large 
os. State of Washington; too much business for present owner ; $2,000 to 
$4,000 required ; good opportunity for right party. Cc 769, INLAND PRINTER. 

\ \ANTED— Thorough printer with $1, 100 to ‘take half 
interest in thriving job office in New York State; business boom- 

if you’re a hustler and mean business write 





ing; thoroughly up to date: 
to C 737, INLAND PRINTER. 


$2, 500 will buy printing-office in thriving Western city ; 
ov established 15 years; 4 jobbers. proof press, paper cutter, 
electric motor, office furniture and fixturés and large quantities of type 
and material. GERTRUDE C. EV. dace 1826 Rondo’ St., a St. Paul, Minn. 








FOR SALE. 
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UPERINTENDENT of up-to-date printing-office wanted 
for Asheville, N. C.; an experienced printer capable of making esti- 
mates and superintending the entire mechanical and business manage- 
ment of a new business; must have knowledge of the stationery trade, 
book and job work; of good executive ability ; moderate salary to begin, 
increase contingent on the development of the business; good oppor- 
tunity to the right man; state terms with full particulars and references 
to Cc 778, INLAND PRINTER. 
TANTED — All- -round man for photo-engraving depart- 
ment; must understand half-tone work and be a first-class work- 
man. Address THE NEWS, Dallas, Tex. 
ANTED—An expert photo-engraver wishes to secure 
the services of a competent general assistant; applicant must be 
experienced in the printing, etching and finishing of high-grade half-tone 
work; I have an excellent opening for a conscientious and reliable man, 
ambitious to perfect himself at the trade. Address, with full particulars, 
Z 645, INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — First-cl class half-tone operator and electrotyper. 
Address, with samples, C771, Int AND PRINTER. 


TANTED— One or two first-class experienced paper 
salesmen who have handled printers’ goods; references required 
as to habits and ability. DRESSKELL-JUPP PAPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ANTED — Reliable half-tone 
manent position; send samples, 
C 632, INLAND PRINTER. 





photographer for per- 
references, age and terms. 


ANTED — Young reporter-printer with snap, curb- 

stone gossip and tales of the town, for weekly run like daily; 

references, experience, wages desired in first letter. C 591, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OUNG MAN — Learn illustrating ; taught by correspon- 

dence free, tuition payable sixty days after position is secured 

paying $13a week. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Scranton, Pa. 


"SITUATIONS. WANTED. 











Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BARGAIN — $500 cash buys our Cottrell & Sons two- 
revolution press, also Rockford folder: guarantee both in perfect 
condition; good reason for Selling. “MORNING STAR, ad ” Rockford, I Ill. 





| SALE — Electrotyping machinery, all or separate: 
Hoe molding presses 16 by 18, 18 by 24; metal pot, 22 by 28, wax pot, 
C 745, INLAND PRINTER. 








wax tat table, double brush black-leader (new). 


FOR “SALE — Heavy embossing press, size 12% by 18%, 


practically new. & 703, INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE — - Hickok secondhand ruling machine, Style 9, 

42 inches between rails, has No % lay-boy and steam fixtures ; 
same is guaranteed to register and ae accurately. C 764, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OR SALE—23%-inch Reliance cutter, 8 by 12 C. & P. 
Gordon, %-h. p. Crocker-Wheeler motor, Success lead and rule cut- 
ter; reason, have duplicates. MARQUAM & WILDER, Decatur, Et. 





OSS PERFECTING NEWSPAPER PRESS, secondhand, 
good condition, full stereotyping outfit; prints 10. 000 per hour, 4 or 8 
pages, 6, 7 or 8 columns. WM. E. MANN, Norfolk, Mass. 





ONY CAMPBELL, 23 by 28; Hoe Cylinder, 27 by 33; wire- 
stitcher, Stonemetz folder, proof press, imposing stones. SPRAGUE, 
630 Filbert street, ee 





HELP WANTED. 














Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


LECTROTYPE FOREMAN-FINISHER, with thorough 
practical experience, and fully posted in both finishing and molding 
departments; one with sufficient managerial ability to conduct medium 
size room in a systematic manner, and capable of guaranteeing the pro- 
duction of uniformly high-grade work ; good opening fora proficient man; 
fully as to past experience, wages expected, etc. C 645, INLAND 
RINTER. 





ALF- ?-TONE ETCHER, who can turn out the highest 
quality of work; a good permanent position in a Western commer- 
cial establishment toa competent man, C 748, INLAND PRINTER. 


ELP WANTED — PRINTING INK — By a large house, 
a man who thoroughly understands the manufacture of printing 
state experience, age and salary expected. C775, INLAND PRINTER. 








inks ; 





LL- ROUND PRINTER, now owns successful office in 
small city, desires to change to position in New York city book and 
job office ; can take full charge ; also estimating, proofreading, etc.; New 
York references. C 774, INLAND PRINTER, New York city. 
M OPEN for engagement as superintendent or manager- 
foreman; good executive ability, experienced estimator, posted on 
stock, etc.; accustomed to good work and am practical, too; earnest and 
faithful, energetic. successful with patrons; good reasons for seeking 
change. C 739, INLAND PRINTER. 
ONDUCTOR of THE INLAND PRINTER’S department of 
Proofroom Notes and Queries will do special proofreading or editing 
at reasonable rates. Address F. HORACE TEALL, 177 Liberty street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


SIRST- CLASS ETCHER, good all-around man, wants 
situation with reliable firm or newspaper; references given. C 762, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
standing all other branches of business, wants situation 
reliable firm. C 761, INLAND PRINTER, 


IRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR 


under- 
with 


wants position as 


foreman; twenty-five years’ experience; up to date. Lock Box 563, 
Blair, Neb. 

OREMAN — Pressroom ; understands half-tone and color 

work; capable of handling large office and work. Union. C 770, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN SHIP of a printing- office” in city or town 
wanted by a good, all-around man, who has had a wide experience 
and whose executive ability will prove of value; A-1 references. C 773, 
INLAND PRINTER. 








ALF-TONE FINISHER desires permanent position. 
C 758, ba AND PRIN TER. 
JAL F-T ONE OPERATOR and etcher wants change ; 


competent and reliable in all branches of photo-engraving. C 765, 


INLanpD F PRINTER. 








I AM DESIROU S of being associated in some practical way 
with a color-printing establishment, or any branch incidental to print- 
ing, or with sales or manufacture of paper, color-process engraving, 
printing machinery, etc.; United States or Europe. SAMUEL CRUMP, 
formerly Samuel Crump Label Ci o., Hooker avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
| boy your country newspaper or job office uneeda Linotype 
machinist-operator who knows how to care for machines and is an 

C 777, INLAND 





up-to-date job compositor; steady; moderate salary. 


PRINTER. 





CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


OB FOREMAN — Young man holding good position, 
handling 20 men, thoroughly practical, desires change; good salary. 
C 704, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE — Positions by female operators ; three years’ 
af experience ; references. C 747, INLAND PRINTER. 


INO’ [TYPE OPERA TOR desires change ; steady, reliable, 

good education, absolutely temperate; 4.000 to 5,000 brevier; must 

be steady situation; go anywhere, but Pacific coast preferred. C 751, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST, four years’ ex- 
perience, strictly reliable, wants steady situation; have position at 
present, but desire change. C 705, INLAND PRINTER. 
EWS FOREMAN in charge 3-machine plant, wants 
change; young, sober,can handle any size force. C 704%, INLAND 
P RINTER. 


RACTICAL MAN, 10 years superintendent of large plant, 
accurate estimator, ‘close buyer, desires to make a change, and 
wishes to correspond with first-class house; good salary expected and its 
equivalent given in faithful service. C754, INLAND PRINTER. 
RESSMAN — Capable of taking charge; foreman of 


pressroom now. C 638, INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN — First-class all-around man, capable of tak- 
ing charge; best references. H. COCHRANE, 913 Harrison ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
RESSMAN — First-class book, job and half-tone, desires 
steady position; at present employed in central Ohio. C 641, 
INL AND PRINTER. 


RE SSMAN — FOREMAN (web), now running a large 
Hoe press, desires to make a change; strictly sober, reliable, and 
can furnish best of references. C 768, INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—All-around photo-engraver on 
newspaper work desires to make change; has had § years’ experi- 
ence, and is reliable and industrious ; would like to hear from some news- 
paper that contemplate Ss putting in piant. Lg 760, INL: AND PRIN TER. 
S!t UATION WANTED by A-1 pressman ; 16 years’ expe- 
rience; steady, reliable and competent; can take charge. C 735, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


~ITUATION WANTED— By Harris Automatic pressman 
to run Harris presses; can set type if necessary. C 776, INLAND 
PRINTE R. 


UPERINTENDENT — Position as superintendent of gen- 
eral printing establishment by man familiar with all details concern- 

ing large orders and finest half-tone, cut, catalogue and book work; 
thoroughly practical pressman and compositor; original, artistic; now 
holding similar position with house employing 100 hands; up-to-date on 
stock and price. C 648, INLAND PRINTER. 


HREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER, first-class, under- 
standing the process from A to Z, competent to take full charge. 
HUGO HANDWERK, 153 Bleecker street, ee N. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Letters in reply to these advertisements “will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ANTED—A first-class zine etching plant; must be in 
good condition. Address THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ANTED— To buy a weekly Republican paper in town 
of two thousand or more; any Northern State. C 766, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BOUT THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints 


direct from face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work 
see insert January and May issues. Particulars of THE TYPEWRITER 
TYPE co., Boston, Mass. 


CHANCE TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE — - Codperative 

union class; $25 per month: mechanism and operating taught. 
WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 636 G street, N.-W., Washing- 
ton, D.C 





NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 

and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 

are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 

Price of process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 








RE YOU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use —any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, II. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, ¥ cent per square inch ; 
no infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





UTS—Make them yourself with our dollar method ; 
investigate this; circulars for stamp. M.T.McKINLEY, Columbus 
Grove, Ohio. 


WISH to exchange advertising matter with printers and 
binders issuing same. A. I. Root,414 South Twelfth St., Omaha, Neb. 


OHNSON PROCESS’? of padding stationery caps every- 
thing; “ECLIPSE” Padding Compound comes next. Price 15 cents 
a pound, cash. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York. 


OTICE any unsuccessful efforts to produce nick- 
eltypes direct, in a satisfactory and economical manner, it is a 
pleasure to announce that the New Process being demonstrated to the 
first-class trade by McClure & Sons is a success. The McClure process 
is not only practical, but rapid, economical, and capable of the best 
results. The enterprising firms of Blomgren Bros. & Co. and the Globe 
Electrotype Co., of Chicago, have adopted this process and are prepared 
to fill all orders entrusted to them promptly in an up-to-date manner. 
The above process is available to the trade through THE HANSON & 
VAN WINKLE CO., Chicago, New York, Newark, N. J., and Birming- 
ham, Eng., or the demonstrator, S..€, McCL U RE, Greenville, Ohio. 
ERFECTION CARD CASE, with patent spring; we 
make eight sizes: samples, 20 cents. ROSENTHAL BROS., 140 
Monroe street, Chicago. 











UBBER STAMPS — 6 cents a line, postpaid, to printers. 
Circulars, sample free. H.P. MAYNARD, Box 387, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! 3 ‘9,0 ,rer, cont, nzods in 

the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Verysmallcapital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
fullinformation. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 


ROPE meer LINK-BELT ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, ETC. 


ATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











THE CALIFORNIA ELECTROTYPING CO, has issued a New 
Catalogue of 450 pages, showing 40,000 Cuts, Borders, 
Designs, etc., full bound, weighs 4 lbs. SENT FREE. 


CAL. ELECTROTYPING CO, 510 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 








It is Worth Your While 


to give R. R. B. PADDING GLUE a trial, also FLEXIGLUE, 
the Bookbinding Glue that rema/sns flexible. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort Street, New York. 





NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


- MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CoO. , 
* Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mé@. ¢ 








YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE instantly without taking it out of 
the machine with 


HOERNER’S LITTLE WONDER SHARPENER. 


Tried and found a success in large and small 
establishments. Saves time, trouble and money. Avoids danger, never 
becomes uneven like a stone, never injures the knife, always preserves a 
true edge, and lasts a lifetime. Price, $3.00. Cash with order, only $2.70. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on 
application. For sale by Type Founders and Dealers, or by the inventor, 


J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 














THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Soto as a SPECIALTY sy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
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SOPRA R ENN TCU 


234,000 
LENSES 


Manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This enormous number represents only 
Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat, 
Rapid Universal, Alvan G. Clark, 
Rapid Rectilinear, Portrait and Wide- 
Angle Lenses, and does not include 
the millions of simpler Photographic 
Lenses produced. The 


POPULAR VERDICT 


as expressed by actual purchase and 
use, is that our Lenses are practically 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Our products are obtainable from 


ALL DEALERS 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York City: CuHIcAGo: 
Broadway and 25th Street. State and Washington Sts. 


AAARAR 




















THE 


GALAN Olds Gasoline Engine 


is a simple, well-made and very economi- 
g cal power. It hasnocomplications. One 

to 50 H.-P., stationary. Small sizes, self- 
contained, 4%, 8 and 15 H.-P. mounted 
engines. Two to 30 H.-P. Marine. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
FACTORIES, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





4 > Used and recommended by 
uwron S a ee a ae the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 

: m f 
& ctr t £ —e 
@ ©) yping For moulding and polishing. 

4 JOSEPH DIXON 

Gra bite -==-=- = CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE and FELTINE? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 


Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








Y&R ep Panese PAPERS 
| Copying Papers 


Coping Books 3\. 
L. M 
7 LIONEL MOSES, 66 to 68 Duane Street 


NEW YORK 





ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 

* represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes /n the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
‘ up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARMOLU GLUE WORKS 


Special Glues for Bookbinders 
ARMOUR & GO. GHIGAGO 








and Printers’ Rollers ~\<—\ 








ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


QR.4 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP 





273, 275, 277 MONROE STREET 








r e 
€€EEeEEccc</| re ae 
¢ a A COPY OF OUR 
V/ PAPER aehie aaaaunanen vy 
USED BY MAILED FREEON YY 


y PRINTERS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


EKEKK CEC} 
4 


APPLICATION ft 
233933>>>>> 























CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Summer Rollers 


WE MAKE We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 
THE BEST perfect rollers by the best formulas, 


THAT CAN Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 


BE MADE sufficient address in writing or shipping. 
THE LATEST M4 
worn L MOUO-ENZTAVIN 
WORK ON 


By H. JENKINS. 





Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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. soame . 
C.B.COTTRELL&SONSCO. ag 
7 NEW YORK, 


| aire, 


ib aS 





Reed's Automatic Talker. 


You remember Speaker Reed once said of a well-known Congressman 
that he was the only man of his acquaintance who could set his mouth to 
work and go off and leave it. The automatic talker may be hard on 
Congress, but it’s profitable to be able to go off and leave things working. 
It makes two men out of one. 

How much extra could the man who runs your press do for you, if he 
could set it to work and go off and leave it? Now, you can do that witha 
Cottrell Two-Revolution! The New Series Cottrell Press is as nearly auto- 
matic as a press can be. You set it to work and go off and leave it. It 
does better work than the machine you watch and work over, because it 
makes no mistakes, never gets tired and never goes to sleep. 

It emphasizes the pressman’s convenience. It saves his time. It is 
cheaper than other presses because of this fact. Take the modern inventions 
which save the pressman’s time and multiply his convenience, and you will 
find that the great majority of them originated with the Cottrell Press. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 
Will supersede all other styles of Stereo. Blocks. 


O appliance for economizing in printing- 
offices has ever had so pronounced a suc- 
cess as our Iron Grooved Block. It com- 

pletely meets the most exacting demands of 


eT a oh 


W ans those who print from plates, especially on 
p three-color process work, and where close 
df : register is essential. It is a solid iron block, 

usually made to cover the maximum printing 


capacity of a press, %-inch high, lined over 
its surface in squares of one pica, with diag- 
onal grooves cut in it one inchapart. In these 
grooves our patent hooks are placed in such a 
way that they will hold any size of plate allow- 
ing very close margins if necessary. No chase 
or furniture of any kind is needed with this 
block. A plate may be moved for underlay 
or register without disturbing other plates. 
Register is obtained quickly and positively 
and perfectly. A better impression is secured, 
and once a form is made ready it is not 
affected by shrinkage or warping, or weakness 
of the base on which plate is held. Points for 
folding machines of all makes are furnished, 
and can be placed in the correct positions. 
These blocks are also made for job presses 
and in that case roller bearers are attachable, 
as shown in illustration. 

We refer to the following well-known con- 
cerns who are using or have ordered the Wesel 
Patent Iron Grooved Block : 





This illustration shows Block made to fit job press without chase. 


S.S. McClure (magazine) Co. (4 in use, 4 more ordered); Winthrop Press ; Lemercier & Co., Paris (2); J.J. Little & Co.; The Osborne Co., 
Newark, N. J., three-color process printers (5); I. H. Blanchard & Co.; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. (5); Wm. Fell & Co., Philadelphia ; 
Hayes Bros. Co., Philadelphia ; American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N.Y. (2); Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio (2); J. B. Savage, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Boston Engraving Co., Boston, three-color process printers ; William Green, New York (2) ; Albert Brandt. Jr., Trenton, N.J.; Oriental Indus- 
trial and Trading Co., Tokio, Japan (2); Isaac Goldman, New York; Charles Francis Press, New York; Globe Printing Co., New York; J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia (2) ; Harper & Brothers (10); Trow Directory Printing and Bookbinding Co., New York; Perry Mason & Co. ( Youths’ 
Companion), Boston (7); Methodist Book Concern, New York; Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, three-color process printers (3) ; Street & Smith, 





New York; Smith-Brooks Co., Denver — and many others. 





Muller Patent Half-Tone Softening 
Hammers and Punches. 


HEN the edges of vignet- 
ted half-tones or wood 
cuts (original electro or 

stereo) print harshly, these 
hammers and punches will 
soften them instantly and with 
magical effect. Made to match 
any screen, stipple or grain, 
the lines being cut in hand- 
forged steel on convex surface. 
The edges of cuts are tapped 
and softened. Punches are for 
use where there is not room 
enough for the hammers. 

Now in use by the leading 
printers in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. This is the first 
advertisement. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. 


Friend ! 






WESEL ROUTER BITS. 


‘ a VERY known 
Y: E Bit for cut- 
ting wood, soft 
metal, zinc, brass 
and copper, \- 
ten ) inch and under,all styles, 
$3.00 per dozen; ,°;-inch 
to %-inch, 50 cents each; 
a.” | %-inch and %-inch, 75 
) cents each. Discount, 
10 per cent. These tools 
are the closest approach 
toperfection yetattained. 
Try a dozen and be con- 
vinced. Made by experi- 
enced men with special 
machinery; giving good 
wear and perfect results. 
We make a complete 
line of Electrotypers’ and 
Stereotypers’ Tools. 












| NEW YORK 





LNEW. YORK 4 @. 




















F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


82-84 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Machinery for Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo- Engravers. 
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mE LIGHTNING JOBBER, 


STRONG——DURABLE——FAST —4 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE 


We base our estimate of ITS SUPERIORITY on the testimony of those who have them in daily use. 








At first I thought the price was too low for the quality to be good, yet I made the 
® test, and can truthfully say the LIGHTNING JOBBER is all the company claims 
pes Ay forit. I think any one wishing to purchase a press will make no mistake in consulting 

The John M. Jones Co.—H. D. LAMontT, HAZELTON, Pa. 





SIZE AND PRICE. 


7 x 10 inside chase—2 rollers, - = $95.00 9 x 13 inside chase—3 rollers, = = $120.00 
8 x 12 inside chase—3 rollers, = = 105.00 10 x 1§ inside chase—3 rollers, - = 145.00 





Duplex Fountain 


ait the IDEAL 
Prince of SALE In Reality 
4 B Y ALL y | ce 
Roller Throw-off D EALE RS | fj “y ‘ Back Gauge 


Strong Brace under | 
Cutting Surface 


All Labor-saving 
Patented 
Improvements sONES GORDOK Site saciid: 


Manufactured by 





THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. st?" 





; BORMAY & CO. 











Henry ce reirrerers 
Lindenmepr & Sons 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 
oe 32, 34 & 36 BLEECKER ST. 








Geeensle, te Wo way_ 7 goo 
20 BEEKMAN STREET 











NEW YORK memmer 9 
New Ninn Cb- 
Examine into our Standard Lines of iz rte gee We ee ee 
= ; ‘ nite: ta addifeast iho. G, Gu K Ty 
Supers Calendered and Warchinez tasted porte bat Let Tham be ont, abnt ase 
pore Ped ‘ 7 jectkce Sse Aet Z—9> on 
Finishea Papers, ae 1B reeghLe, fatugh ag 
ne: : fan Do. & whieh Her penk Le Bilan 
Qoveltics in Cover Papers, Nisck nate Paige hone Bee 
oe aie Q re ee me a Pe il Ae oe 
Writing, Sond and Ledger Papers, fants ge seal (WK youre 
ans : EO Oe Frnrfren : 
Coated Woodcut and Lithographic ature eek of an hy Pht ; 
Papers. f nak % Hs Mee bas 
Sen -- At, Coa 








“Ruskin’’ Deckle-Edge Covers ana 

















‘“‘Ruskin’”’ Duplex Folding Bristols Twenty years’ experience 
have just been added to our stock. in Map, Diagram and Script % 
4 Engraving dd d0dddd0 | 























“<@sTINTED= 
ENAMELED BOOK 


ALL SHADES. 


Primrose,. Golden Rod, Pearl, , Azure, 
Coral, Rose, Straw, Buff, 


Green, Flesh, Ciolet, Opaline. 





Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


eel NCLUDING ... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 w 









———WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.—§!— 
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On another page is shown 
the new Blanchard Italic 
series. # OGhe principal 
sizes are now ready for 
delivery. # Ghe three 
additional sizes, com- 
pleting it from 6 to 72- 
point, will be finished 
July Ist. # But few of the 
letters overhang on the 
Side, so there is no 
liability of letters break- 
ing, which condemns so 
many of the recently pro- 
duced Italic series. #« Of 
course, liKe all our other 
productions, it is cast 
on Standard Line and 
point sets. d Df OB oO 


Inland Type Foundry 
Saint Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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AGENTS. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
BRADNER SMITH & Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BROWN & CLARK PAPER CO,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A. STORRS & BEMENT Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
THE CHATFIELD & WOODS Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
A. ZELLERBACK & SONS, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
DOBLER & MUDGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
STANDARD PAPER Co., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
KINGSLEY PAPER Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
BEECHER, PECK & LEwWIs, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
W. W. MCBRIDE & Co., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
E. C. PALMER & Co., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CARPENTER PAPER CoO., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
ALLING & CORY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
TROY PAPER Co., TROY, N. Y. 
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NIAGARA 
PAPER MILLS 


Knee deep in June, one wants a 
cool and dainty cover for brochure 
or booklet, something that will 
satisfy the cravings of the eye for 
the green world blossoming; for 
freshness and coolness, as con= 
trasted with the dust, heat ana 
gaudy coloring of the summer: 
something suggestive of ice cream 
and a sea breeze. Example: Our 
many shades of green and delicate 
tones of Taffeta and Queen. It’s 
too hot to tell you of our other 
lines, though our agents will for 
the asKing. Write them for sam- 
ples, ortousat ddd dDdIDdIDAIDAoO 


LOCKPORT 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











AGENTS. 


THE COURIER Co., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J. & F. B. GARRETT, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER Co., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
MCCLELLAN PAPER Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER Co., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
C. M. RICE PAPER CO., 
PORTLAND, ME. 
E. MORRISON PAPER CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PLYMOUTH PAPER Co., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PETERS PAPER Co., 
DENVER, COLO. 
THE S. P. RICHARDS Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER Co. 
SEATTLE AND TACOMA,WASH. 
PACIFIC PAPER Co., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RICHMOND PAPER MFG. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA, 
JOHNSTON & Co., 
HARRISBURG, PA, 
W. A. STOWE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
W. V. DAWSON, 
EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 

















4 
= ALWAYS IN STOCK 2 





AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 











Hamilton Wood Goods 





Fir LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





American Type Founders Co. 


oes 
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TO THE CALENDAR JOBBING TRADE 


The Calendar Season 
of 1901 is Wide Open 


Are you Prepared 
> Have you Samples > 
s Do you want Better Samples 2 
Do you want the Best Samples 


Three-color printing has made wonderful progress. Famous oil paintings are now 
reproduced with absolute fidelity. I offer you a line having reproductions from the 
following artists : 


FRUIT PIECE, Strawberries ‘ . ‘ ‘ Alois Lunzer 
LANDSCAPE : ; ‘ r ; Louis K. Harlow 
AN OLD VOLUME : i a - 4 ; Claude Hirst 
KITTENS 4 2 ; 4 ° re ‘ ‘ E. Brunelli 
BLUE HILLS ;j ; 7 ‘ a . Thaddeus Welch 
CHICKEN : : . : ‘ ‘ , . W. H. Beard 
OVER THE TEA CUPS % ° ‘ ‘ , . V. Alberti 
CHILD’S HEAD . . i ° ° - Frances Brundage 
BUNCH OF GRAPES . a ‘ i . J. A. Garratt 
OLD BAKERY, Salem, Mass. - ° ° P Ross Turner 
A YOUNG MOTHER . ‘ . , F ; Maud Stumm 
A FINE FLOCK . ° J. L. Van Lemputten 
MOORISH SCENE re ; . , ‘ , . L. Crosio 
THE SEASONS : - ° ° ° ° . Lucius Rossi 
THE CAPTIVE ‘ = ‘ ° ‘ - - Rudolph Ernst 


All of these are artists of national reputation and several have a world-wide fame. I 
have forty other designs in three colors besides these; also lithographs, half-tones and 
photo mounted calendars. 


NO OTHER HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY CAN OFFER 
YOU SO FINE A LINE. GET THE BEST. THE MAN 
WITH THE BEST SAMPLES GETS THE BEST ORDERS. 


That plain business proposition as per my ad. on page nine in the April Inland Printer 
is wating for you, that is, provided you did not answer that ad. 


H. H. WILLCOX, 


Manufacturer of Calendars SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, 
and Calendar Pads MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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1. MD. Huber: 











Dry Colors 
Varnishes 
Lithographic 
eee diileee 


Letterpress 
ePrintinge 


Inks 























Hot in Any Crust 









Huber’s Inks are the best because they are made 


from Dry Colors, Var- 
nishes, Dryers, etc., all made by himself. He makes the 
best Colors in the market, and he can shape at the very 
start the qualities of his Colors, Varnishes, Dryers, etc., to 
suit the Ink, the paper, and your work. 


Huber’s Tnks are the cheapest because he makes 


the Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, etc., used in his Inks. He saves the cost of 
selling, packing and shipping the Colors and Varnishes 
from the Color and Varnish makers’ factories to the Ink 
factory. He saves the Color maker’s profit and the Var- 
nish maker’s rake-off. He can, therefore, give you the 
best value for the least money. 
’ Having con- 
Huber’s Inks are the most reliable npn 
Dry Colors, Varnishes, etc., their quality can not be 
changed without his knowing it. He doesn’t have to 
take anybody’s word for the ingredients used in the same, 
and he doesn’t change his supplier to save a penny, as 
nobody could sell him better goods, nobody could give 
him better value, than his own factory. 

9 By doing so you save the cost of 
ise Huber $ Tuks an ink-grinding plant. If you had 
the mills, you would have to buy your Colors from a 
Color maker and your Varnishes from a Varnish maker. 
You would have to pay them profit. You would be 
dependent on them for information necessary to com- 
pound Inks. How can they give it? You might buy 
some Painters’ Colors, and then your recipe will not 
wotk to your satisfaction. Huber’s Colors and Var- 
nishes are made each for the other and for his Inks, which 
are therefore prepared harmoniously and scientifically. 


lise Huber’s Tnks Then you know that an expert 


Color maker and an up-to-date 
Varnish maker always combine their ability with the 
best-informed Ink maker to produce at all times just 
the ink you need. Huber’s Inks are tested on a printing, 
press before leaving the factory. 























































esxalain Officeazzo 


Factory, Brooklyn. 


PHILADELPHIA, - 424 SANSOM ST. 
CHICAGO, - 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 
BOSTON, - - = = = 133 PEARL ST. 





Huber’s 


275 Water St., New York Colors 
Tn Use 


Since 
+oel (80 
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Engraving ae 
Gyititas ®uilding 


21-25 Plymouth Court 


Chicago 


Mahets of Perfect 
Printing Plates 


Distinctive, Effective, Designs for all Purposes 


OSCAR E. BINNER, Ve a 
we ie 


-\ Resident Manager £ 
NEW YORK ; 
| OFFICE | 
ll Fifth Ave. 
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t's Goss Patented 4-Deck 
beeed Straightline which will be exhibited at the 


coming Paris Exposition in the 





| United States Building of 
maa Newsbaber Liberal Arts and Chemical 
ead Industries, at Paris, France, 
from April 14 to November 5, 

1900. 























It will be in daily operation between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., turning out papers 
at the rate of 50,000 per hour. @ @ @ It is the most practical, modern and 
up-to-date Press manufactured. &@ @ @ When taking in the Exposition, 
don’t fail to see this wonderful machine in operation. 


WILL BE RUN BY DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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She Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, Hew York 


528 Dearborn Street, dy 155 South Fitth Street, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Pony BRONZING MACHINE 


~ 2 EVERY 
a PRINTER 

NEEDS 

ONE 











Size, 20x30 


NO WORM or BRONZING PADS. 


Will give Better Bronze Distribution by far Simpler Method. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE POWDERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC 1a | Gry, l ALL LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
COLORTYPE ALL PHOTO.ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 


AND 





. MACHINERY .. 
"S°L5,82E8TS The ALUMINUM PROCESSES 9 “UMINUM TRIES. eg 
‘Nand N o~=C WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BROOKLYN and NEW YORK 
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Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press 


(1898 Model ) 





‘ie eS at 
‘ 
“ 


THE HUBE fell 
PRINTING 
PRESS (40 
TAUNTON 
MASS. U.S 








D FOR PRINTING FROM 
Ik eal IR r IR ALUMINUM 26 ed 


THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE 








THE SMITH GRAINING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 


\ a 
i a 





We manufacture this machine under 
the following U.S. Patents: 


No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 

No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. 


No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 


These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 
ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 








HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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This is a 


Specimen of our 


40e. 





Gut Black 





























HALF THE 
RAILROADS 
IN THE 
COUNTRY 
SPECIFY 


Ohkie’s 
Copying 

Inks 

IN 
CONTRACTS 

WHY? 

BECAUSE IT 
IS THE BEST 

se 


WE GIVE 
THE BEST 
ALWAYS AT 
MODERATE 
PRICES 




































































KENTON PLACE 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Printing Inks 























WE SELL 
News Ink, - 4c. 


(By the Barrel) 


Peerless Book 15c, 
we 


SPECIMEN 
BOOKS AND 
PRICE LIST 

ON APPLICA- 
TION 


se 


WE MANU- 
FACTURE 
ANY GOODS 
YOU WANT, 
AND 
REMEMBER, 
ALWAYS 
THE BEST 
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A Hard Question Answered 


We have had our troubles. So have other ink men. 

Few of them have been worse than to try to get ink just the right 
stiffness. 

If too stiff, the ink won't run from the fountain, and will pick the face 
off of enameled paper. If too soft, it will look oily, and will not cover on 
hard or rough paper. 

So the ink maker has quite a conundrum: 

Flow can he make an ink that will always flow freely and yet never 
look oily; that will look well on hard paper and yet not pull the surface 
off of enameled stock ? 

Here is our answer: 

Fle can’t do it; he ts a fool to try. 

We don’t try. 

We don’t try to get a midwinter overcoat that will feel just right in 
August. And neither midsummer nor midwinter clothing exactly fills the 
bill for April. We want a coat that fits the season. 

And you want an ink that suits your paper. 

We make it. 

Our black inks come in three grades of softness. No. 1 is made to 
print on enameled paper, No. 2 for machine-finish, No. 3 for supers and 
hard-finish papers. Each is made for a special use, and suits it to a 
nicety. 

Trouble to change from one ink to another? Well, a trifle; but 
nothing to compare with the trouble you get into by using the wrong ink. 

It may be troublesome to change your clothing, but we notice you 
don't argue the point with the weather. You don’t wear the same 
clothes all the year. It doesn’t pay. 

It doesn’t pay any better to use one ink for all kinds of work. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa , U.S. A. 
Kenton Place. 


Okie Inks. 
Huber Press. 
Ferris Printing. 


Printed on Pure White Coated Book, 


<D p> “er 
4S ger 


Made by Dill & Collins, Philadelphia. 
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KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
Perfecting and Multi-Color 

















“ Rotaries 











CUT OF PRESS PRINTING TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE 
AND ONE ON THE OTHER. 











uilt in any size and to print from one to four colors. Das 
off-set roll, and the highest grade of printing is guaranteed. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., ELGIN, ILL., HAVE FOUR KIDDER ROTARIES, 
AND SPEAK OF THEM AS FOLLOWS: 


‘‘ The first machine put in by us was in 1894. It has been in constant operation for more than five years, much 
of the time running night and day, and is today, as far as we are able to discover, in as good and perfect condition 
as it was the day it was received from the makers, not showing the slightest wear or imperfection. During these 
five years it has never been disabled or out of service for a single hour. The other three machines of Kidder make 
are giving even better satisfaction, for the reason that they embody the latest improvements in press building. If 
better Rotary Printing Presses than the Kidder are made anywhere by anybody, the fact has not yet been discovered 
by us. We selected the Kidder machine after a very lengthy and painstaking examination into the merits of all the 
machines on the market, and our experience, covering several years, proves them to be entirely trustworthy.’’ 

















We can sell you the best Rotary Press built for the least money. 


GCIBBS-BROW ER CO., 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS. 
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Che Whitlock Press 
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VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 


revolution presses. 


























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
—_____—— - SALES OFFICES 





NEW YORK, 132 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MONEY-MAKERS. 





THE ‘VERSATILE '’ ELECTROTYPE PERFECTING PRESS. 


Designed especially for the production of catalogues, almanacs, pamphlets 
booklets, etc., which it delivers in complete book form, cut, folded, covered if 
desired, and wire stapled, up to 64 pages. It will give a great variety of sizes (largest 
9 3-16x14 inches, smallest 414x3.675 inches), and has a capacity up to 24,000 an 
hour on the smaller products. 

The cover (which can be fed-by hand) may be of different paper from the inside 
and, if desired, previously embossed or lithographed in colors 














Prints booklets, etc., delivering 
them folded in signatures, and 
counted, 

Untrimmed size, 17x11% inches: 

8 or 12 pages at the rate of 

10,000 per hour. 
16 or 24 pages at the rate of 
5,000 per hour. 


Untrimmed size, 844x534 inches: 





16 or 24 pages at the rate of 





- 
THE ‘“ PREMIUM" ELECTROTYPE PERFECTING PRESS. 

Prints booklets, pamphlets, etc., on both sides, delivering them folded, pasted 
if desired, and counted. Two of these machines are used by the Dr. Shoop Fan 
Medicine Co., printing booklets, etc., with pages 614x614 inches, each givir 
hourly output of 26,000 12 pages, 13,000 24 pages. Messrs. Arbuckle B 
the American Coffee Co. use them for printing premium lists, ete x15 inct 
which are folded four times, down to 3x5 inch size, and delivered, past t tl 
corner, at the rate of 40,000 per hour 

Untrimmed size, 534x3% ir 
24 pages at the rate of 40,( 
per nour, 
32 or 48 pages at the rate 
20,000 per hour 
If desired, the 32-page and 48 
page books can be turned it sin 
ultaneously (from eparate de 
eries), each at the rate of 10,( 
per nour 


20,000 per hour ’ : a 
32 or 48 pages at the rate of r 
10,000 per hour. 


) a variety of other product 
y I 


THE "PAMPHLETEER” ELECTROTYPE PERFECTING PRESS 














THE “ALMANAC”? ELECTROTYPE BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


THE “PRUDENTIAL” BOOK AND PAMPHLET PERFECTING PRESS. PERFECTING PRESS. 


Prints, from electrotype or stereotype plates, pamphlets, almanacs, etc., of 
various sizes, delivering the sheets folded in signatures of 8, 16, 32 or 64 pages, 
ready for the binder. 


With attachment for printing an additional color on the outside pages. Running 
speed per hour: 158,000 32-page pamphlets, with pages 61(x9%q inches. Others at 
Running speed, from 4,000 to 16,000 per hour. proportionate speeds. All delivered folded to page size, pasted and counted. 


IF YOU HAVE LONG RUNS IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE OUR ROTARY PRESSES. 


They are used by Theodore L. De Vinne & Co., Harper & Brothers, Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., William 
Green, P. F. Collier & Son, George Munro's Sons, Norman L. Munro's Publishing House, Frank Tousey, Methodist 
Book Concern, Western Methodist Book Concern, Phelps Publishing Company, Orange Judd Company, Home 
Magazine Company, Globe Printing Company (Washington), W. H. Gannett, Avery L. Rand, George F. Darrow, J. N. 
Johnston, Prudential Insurance Company; Dr. R. V. Pierce, World's Dispensary Medical Association; Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son, The Alonzo O. Bliss Co., Dr. Shoop Family Medicine Co., American Coffee Co., Arbuckle Bros., United 
States Government Printing Office, Sir George Newnes, Harmsworth Bros., etc., etc. Many of these offices have a 
number of our Rotary Presses in successful operation. We make a great variety and can meet almost any requirement. 


R. HOE & CO. newyork u's-a. 


Also—192 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
258 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANSFIELD ST., BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, S. E., ENG. 
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A PRINTER OF CHICAGO 





Who has several Scott Presses like the one shown here, recently had 
an experience that convinced him that 





SCOTT PRESSES GIVE AN 
UNYIELDING IMPRESSION 
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His pressman accidentally left a wrench, eight inches long and three- 
eighths thick, on the form; the feeder started the press and pulled an 
impression — of the wrench. The wrench was forced through the half- 
tone plate, and the only damage done was to the plate and block, not 
to the press. All the printer had to do was to put in another plate, 
change the packing, and run off the job. 





THAT PRINTER IS POSITIVE 





that no other press would have stood such an unnatural strain without 
injury. There are many other features which make the Scott Two- 
Revolution Press superior to any other on the market to-day. 














Send to nearest office for prices and further information about our machines 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block \ I, TA I ’ f ‘ EK R . ¢ O T N & «€ O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building I . 


CINCINNATI OPFICE, Neave Building PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S 


CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building 





athe sane 
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F.A.RINGLER Co. 
DESIGNING, HALF <~TONE av? LINE ENGRAVING, | 
PHOTO-GRAVURE sav° ELECTROTYPING. 


21& 23 BARCLAY ST. | 
1026 &28 PARK PLAcE, NEW YORK, | 
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BOOKLET OR; 
PAMPHLET ** 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SEND TO kHEE 


~ DIOMGREN BROS 
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The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 


to all requirements. 


[——— CAPACITY ——\ 
No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 
“ 78 “ 

1.4“ 
“14 “ 
‘ 3.8 « 


niversal 


Wire Stitching 


Machines. 


THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet te 1X inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. 


28 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 
Sises 








————t— 
FOR SALE BY OUR GENERAL AGENTS IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES::: 


HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 

cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, except on 
the 23-inch, wide front table, and is carefully 
and accurately built throughout of first-class 
materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not ierky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
JOHN W. MARDER, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Vice-President and Manager. 














Known and sold 
all the world over 








THIS IS 
ONE OF 


DIFFERENT 
STYLES 














MACHINES 


én 


Write for information 


“PERFECTION” 
WIRE STITCHING 


Headquarters 
for the 

best quality 
Bookbinders’ 
Stitching Wire 
in the world 








MANUFACTURED BY 











The |. L. MORRISON COMPANY 


LONDON &S &® NEW YORK &S & TORONTO 
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If These Labels Could Talk 


They would tell you that they appear only on the highest grades of 
ink of their respective Kinds. The best presswork can only be attained 
by the use of these inks. This is why they are the standards adopted 
by the leading printers of the world. d Jd Write us for special net prices, 
and remember that these well-Known brands are manufactured only by 


THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 
CINCINNATI # # CHICAGO BRANCH, 69-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE 


Model No.27|_ by ! 


BECAUSE at present rates for 
numbering, the machine will 

Cope-bish return the investment in a few 

days and will wear for years. 























BECAUSE when preparing an esti- 
mate, the numbering — which 
costs you nothing—will fre- 
quently secure the job and make 
a customer. 





BECAUSE you would save the ex- 
press charges, waste and delays, 
unavoidable when sending jobs 
away to the Numberer. 








BECAUSE the quality of the num- 
bering is limited only to the ex- 
cellence of your presswork — 
far superior to the work of any 
Numberer. 


BECAUSE it is the most success- a . ; i 
(0) 45 ful machine on the market and 17 F j 
rs possesses all the latest im- , i 
(Facsimile Impression) provements. “g t DESIGNERS 
3 60 All Wearing Parts Steel. 1} 
Price, $ | 2: net Fully Guaranteed. } \ f | AND | 
MODEL No. 29.—For Numbering Cash Sale Books. 


MODEL No. 31.—For Numbering Baggage and Bicycle Tags. 1] BY ALL 

MODEL No. 33.—For Dating Church Envelopes (type-high). ! ‘ R a 

HAND MACHINES.—For Numbering of all kinds. / DROCESSES 
Samples submitted at your request. Write now. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 
-»» MAKERS... 
New York Life Building, 346 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


3-9 





















































i 











COR: DEARBORN. AND HARRISON STREETS - 
*CHICAGO: 
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CHANDLER G PRICE GORDONS 


LEAD ALL THE BED AND PLATEN PRESSES 








The Bed of a C. & P. Press has more metal 
in it than the bed of any other Gordon 




















HE metal is mechanically distributed to withstand great strain. 

[ The rest for the type has a perfect surface, is extra thick 
and reinforced by heavy ribs — convex in construction and 
thickest at point of greatest strain, The legs of the bed are 
especially strong throughout, being made very heavy. Vo 
Bed on any of the more than twelve thousand Chandler & 
Price Presses in daily use has ever proven too weak for a 
full form. A special machine bores the four shaft holes as 
one, and the four facings for the collars are milled in one 
operation. $3,500 is invested in a single one of these machines. Such 
machines insure perfect alignment and adjustment of each bearing to 
the others, and of all to the other parts of the press. These special 
machines and processes, coupled with ample metal in every part, 
insuve a long and profitable life for Chandler G& Price Presses. 








For sale by Dealers only OVER TWELVE THOUSAND C. & P. GORDON 


PRESSES IN SATISFACTORY USE. 








THE CHANDLER @G PRICE COMPANY, Makers, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


shih metre Perfected 





Presses 


so popular. 


Perfect ink distribution. 


Noiseless, strong and simple 
of construction. 


Two main gear wheels. 
Not a CAM on the press. 


Presses running in every 
civilized country. 


Send for catalogue and 
prices. 





Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Machines 
will be sent 
on 
approval. 


is an attachment for cylinder presses for Jogging or Straightening the 
paper after it is delivered from the fly. It works automatically with the 
fly, and will jog any weight or quality of paper (except tissue) better than 
it can be done by hand. 

They are made to fit on all kinds and sizes of presses, and are all 
made so that they are adjustable to take any size sheet—from the largest 
the press will print to 7 inches square. 

HOW TO ATTACH THE JOGGERS. 

To attach the Jogger to presses that have the table separate from the 
press, place the Jogger on the table, and fasten with screws. Fasten the 
short strap that has the buckle on the back of the fly-butt, and buckle with 
strap on Jogger. 

To attach the Jogger to presses where the board sets on the frame or 
arms, take the board off and put the Jogger in its place, and attach the 
strap to the fly-butt the same as above. 

When the sheets are cut on the press, bend two pieces of brass rule at 
right angles and divide the piles, and the Jogger will work the same as if 
it was but one sheet. wow TO ORDER JOGGERS. 

In ordering for presses that have the table separate from the press, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and also size of bed 


and make. 
In ordering for presses when the board sets on the frame or arms, 


give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and the size of board 


snteducmbeiiagannies To fit presses 24x 36, orless, . . . $12.00 
PRICE OF JOGGERS To fit presses 36x 48, orless, . . . 13.50 
To fit presses larger than 36x48, . 15.00 


Manufactured by AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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TWO REVOLUTION. 


237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298— 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
—— wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

xtures. 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
Prat tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


359 — 39x53 Two-Revolution Babcock Optimus, 2 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, air springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

416 — 38x53 Two-Revolution Campbell Intermediate, 2 rollers, wire springs, 
table distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fix- 
tures. 

432 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell Job and Book, 2 rollers. wire springs, 
table distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fix- 


tures. 
436 — 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Tayler, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work. 

265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 





RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY jvirenouse: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


June 1, 1900. 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 'side 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tapeless delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 374%4x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289— 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 


delivery. 
OSCILLATORS. 


349— 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
REBUILT. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

426— 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
wareroom. Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. My storeroom is ample for the 
display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





H. BRONSON, 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, Renagee 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





When You See 





You will know that it stands for 
THE BEST GRADES of 


5 Black» 


SEND FOR 


2“ Colored 
¥ Inks 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, ix. 


Cc. J. DUNN, Manager. 


292 Flushing Ave., 


Telephone, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1135 Williamsburg. 





YOU OFTEN HEAR 
THE OTHER FELLOW SAY: 


“JUST AS GOOD 
AS ECLIPSE cuTs” 


A FULL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
UE a 


J} -~ 


woe. gris Y 
EGLIPSE freicrannclU 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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THE KING OF THE PRESSROOM IS THE 


DAMON & PEETS 
IMPROVED GORDON PRESS 


Price,F2 7-20 


THE 
fia» |(o “ RIFLE 


DWELL on the | 


| 
| Platen : , : 
| makes iteasy | || iS no simpler than our Acme Binder 


| to feed. || No. 4. It is in five pieces —think of 
|| that—no adjustments — and will bind 


We retain the Double Disk discarded by many on light paper up to one-quarter inch 


makers. It costs more to build, but gives better distri- “ 

ons nay thickness. 
Let us tell you about our New Style Fountain and 

other good points of our machines. 


DAMON & PEETS, ACME STAPLE CoO., Limited, 


All Modern Requisites for the Composing and Press Rooms, 500 N. 12th Street 
44 Beekman St., New York. ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Ghe Perfection Quad Mold Pateatea) 
isa necessity in a modern printing establishment because you can 


MAK fk all the two and three-em quads you need 


FOR USE IN JOB and TABULAR WORK at practically the cost of 


the metal. 4 O t R operator can attach it to the 


LINOTYPE IN A FEW MINUTES, thus utilizing all spare time in the 


making of quads. ~aOQWN a PERFECTION 


QUAD MOLD ATTACHMENT, you can save its cost ina few months 


, 4 and always have a plentiful supply of Q | ADS 

















| It is 
| DURABLE, 














































They differ from the foundry product only in the absence of the nick. 


PATTERSON G6 WHITE, 


518-520 Ludlow St., Philadel ja, Pa., U.S.A. 


wa \ Sm 
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APEX Troceartic = pagent 
NUMBERING MACHINE sri 


“Steel po fully 
automatic 
ANNAN AR ANY ARY ARV ARYABY DARL DY YOR 


vd 
r 
serge oye oye Oye 0) 


Ses 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop cyphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 





PAT. MARCH 27, 1900 


Prore We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
CTED, entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
BY THE kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
paTENT Tite and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


Gunpasmee Cn REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








HALF TONES 
lay Aas VAN 8 


LECTROTYPERS any 
STEREOT YPERS. ea 
ZINC ETCHERS, 9 
NALF Tone (00D 


ENGRAVERS, 




















PART Ny Work L HE HARMONIZER?” cceeniees. 


T is 5x7 inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 

there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose | aia nnn 
for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less Sear are 


trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 
The Inland Printer Co. 


valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 





good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn 
out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer’”’ will overcome this. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
jo . ee and = Pe colors, which bee shown in the “— og of oo ag = 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. ith this boo efore him, the Cc ’ 
printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted en ee an meee ee 
or colored stock he may select, >>>>>5>5>5>>3>5>5>>5>>>>>>>>>>> 


OR 
116 Nassau Street, NEw YorE. 





pecaccecece: 
>>55555>5>5> 
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WHY NOT EXAMINE THE 


HUBER PRESS 


BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER? 


TD 
Our CUSTOMERS ENDORSE the HUBER 








BVAN ALLENS BABOUGHTON “Sen Sonn 


alll 4 aT a 





BECAUSE it is the best built Printing Press made. 

BECAUSE it is so simple in construction, it requires less care. 

BECAUSE it is the easiest to make ready, the quickest to start, and gives 
the greatest product. 

BECAUSE the old series have a market value when exchanged for modern 
machines. 

BECAUSE the Huber is the best. Try it. 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 








Agents Pacific Coast...HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 
215S St »_2f200880820 SanF i ; ant. b 
ae eee hse ti = Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER &6 RICHARD. as 
| Telephone, 801 Harrison 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C, pd DS IDDDBDADDBADADBBAABSA H. W. THORNTON, 040000909 Manager 











sass calla 






































a ean 














THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


The ** Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. Hand and Power Cutters. 











“Cyclone” 
THE BEST FAN MADE 


It is larger, stiffer, better shape and 
stirs up more wind than the ordinary 
card fans. Handle supports the back 
and prevents breaking. Does not rat- 
tle. Size, 9x9; handle, 13 inches long. 
Set of samples, 30 cents, prepaid. 


Calendars for 1901 


The most unique designs shown by any 
house. Our own original copyrights. 
They are so catchy and different from 
others. They sell where others attract 
no attention. Hustling printers make 
money with them. Sample line, 60 
cents, prepaid. 


Woodruff Advertising Novelty House, 


RAVENNA, OHIO. 











OZ>s 
OZ>s 




















ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of ‘*MACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 





49-51 Rose Street, | _— 


NEW YORK.gza } 


413 Commerce St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter 





“THE highest praise of the 
Acme Cutter has been 

























received from those who 
have used several of them 
a good many years. 


Let us send you 
testimonials 
and references. 





All Sizes. 
28 in. to 72 in. in width. 








The 
» Child AcmeCutter 


and Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury 
->BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
12 Reade Street. 


oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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No. 1632. 4oc. 
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No. 1634. 35¢. No. 1635. 40c. 


No. 1636. 45c. 


























No. 1637. 40C. No. 1638. 45c. 















































No. 1640. 55¢. No. 1€41. 55¢. No. 1642. 50¢. 


INITIAL DESIGNS BY EDWARD G. METZ, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Electros of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. DO NOT CUT THIS PAGE. 


Send 25 cents for complete 192-page catalogue of cuts, This amount will be deducted on first order for cuts amounting to $1.00 or over. 








ei 














welll ca ll 
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You Can’t Find 
Today’s News in 
Yesterday’s Paper 


You can’t do your printing on a Hand Press and com- 
pete with Perfecting Presses. 


You can’t use antiquated inks on modern presses—that 
is, if you want to turn out the maximum quantity 


and quality of work. 


You certainly can’t use old-time inks and get the proper 
results on all the various papers and other mate- 
rials, which daily confront the printer with new 
difficulties. 


ULLMAN’S INKS always give satisfaction, because 
they always keep pace with the improvements in 


presses, papers and plate making. 





A FEW OF Thirty years’ experience. 
THE FACTORS Newest, most modern and best equipped 
THAT MAKE aaa a | 
ULLMAN’S INKS Manufacture on scientific basis. 
WHAT Complete facilities for making all the 
Varnishes, Dry Colors, Dryers, ete., 
THEY ARE used in our Inks. 




















SIGMUND ULLMAN CO., mkmakers, New York 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST Printers ‘ Roller Ss 


Rollcrs.. USE! ax» COMPOSITION 
aso Lablet Gum 7 ° 


OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
GODFREY & CO. 


IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
a ee ee ee 
909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. | ST. LOUIS 


21-23 South Third Street 
MISSOURI 





LADE, HPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 
Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 





us Cs a a ee es ee ee ee eee ae a a)" | 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS 




















oO 
} ESTABLISHED 18632 
aaeaiaeihb-ecisinisaohlasjuiicmat ease sae 
AGENTS FOR 
Agents for Manufacturers of Book Cloth, and } KERATOL AND SKIVERETTE, 
HOLLISTON ¥ z ‘ Best Imitations of Leather. 
unexrinst Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies J | rhe sterling 
an 
C a” also 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK Round-Corner Cutter 
KER, PRICE, $15.00 
r Imitation Leather Wee eee a : aig en saa lita ; Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 
TRARARARABARABABR RAR. I ID IDIIRIDIIIIIDIDDOA 75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 
Silver ALL BOOKBINDERS' Che eee 


Medal 


vit ~___ Dew Jersey 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. - , Wire 


Sg HWA ll 


The Best Wire Stitcher 














Me" 


15 South Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS 


oe 
LF. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 




















E€E€EeKEKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK EK EK KEKE KKK EEK KECK KEKE EK EE 


Tamora Lancaster Paper Knives 


Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 


ti 








| WaARRANTEO 


SANCAETERN: 


att. a 








THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - LANGASTER, N. Y. 


3533553335333335553555555555555553555>3>5>55>>>>>>>>> 


L. Martinson 
& Co. ee Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinder's’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


picKececececceccccc<c 
>>>3>33>>355>>35>>5>>97" 





WIND, STEAM OR 
This Beats Nouns rower es 


WE OFFER THE Webster Gas Engine 


2% actual horse-power, 
mM for $150, less 10 per cent 
NWA discount for cash. Built 
wpe on the interchangeable 
7! plan. Built of the best 
material. Made in lots of 
100, therefore we can make 
the price. Boxed for ship- 
ment, weight 800 pounds. 
Made for gas or gasoline. 
Write for Special Catalogue. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO. 
Sere 1073 W.15TH St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Branch, 38: Dey St., New 
York City. Southern Agts., Boland 
& Geschwind Co.,Ltd., S. Peter and 
Lafayette Sts., New Orleans, La. 








196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 








THE RULE CASE OF THE FUTURE 


“Gon assail -Harris 


—- WITHOUT EQ 


a MOP MT MEE Printers 


Rule ase. 


Embodies all possible Good Features in a Rule Case 














We have over one hundred 
reproductions of art subjects i in 
stock Og wa ade int recon 

artisti rdera > 
on each,especially suitable —¥ 


calendars. 
io nent til ag 


SAMPLE SHEET**STAMP 
STANDARD ENGRAVINGS 


> OF NEW YORK-E—P 
C'RGk Same © RG 61 Ann St. 


















cat states 





























Steam Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


|| Saturati d D 
INK MILLS......|| {achinery "4 78 


|| Plating Machines, 
PERFORATORS. || Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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A WORD WITH YOU ON 


Manifold Books 2x4 Carhon Papers 


Have you ever been fleeced out of a repeating 
Manifold Book order by the manufacturer direct, 
or have yon tried to manufacture them yourself 
and “run up agaimstit’’? We have a complete 
plant with modern labor-saving machinery that 
enables us to turn out first-class work at a price 
that will secure you the order and pay you not 
to bother manufacturing this class of work. 
Our experience covers a period of sixteen years. 
We will guarantee you against any personal 
dealings with your customer on our part. Next 
month we talk on Carbon Papers. Send for 
estimate and samples. 


HOWARD WHITFIELD & ROBINSON CO. 


Factory, 54-56 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Salesroom and N. Y. Office, 123 Liberty St., New York City. 
Chicago Office, 115 Dearborn St., Chieago, Il. 





National Electrotype 
Company, 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





WII Y Er ~~ 


PLYMOUTH PAPER CO 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Bonds, Ledgers 
os and Linens. 
rades. 
IEC EDEYD SEY ED RD 


l Writing Papers, 


IE Be 


THE DITTMAN 
OVERLAY PROCESS 


is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requir- 
ing overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid 
method, superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut 
overlay in all the cities where it has been intro- 
duced. If time is valuable, finer results desir- 
able, and saving in the cost of printing any 
object, the practical up-to-date printers should 
use this process. Full particulars will be given 
upon application to the company. The founda- 
tion patent for all manufactured overlays is 
owned by it. Licenses can be obtained for 
territory or shop. Address 


The Dittman Overlay Company 
409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK CITY 





PUNCH... 
SHIELD... 


Have been on exhibition at Printing Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, from 
May 2 to June 2, 1900, and have met with 
well-deserved praise from most critical 


GRIPPERS 
| BEARERS.. 





printers. They’re Dollar Catchers ! 



































The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of The Challenge — 
the favorite meth 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 














‘taal | 
N Three-color Process y 
‘@ and Proving Inks a ¥ 
LY specialty. % 
A MANUFACTURERS OF > 
N IMPORTERS OF y 
{PRINTING INKS 222293 
i AND LITHOGRAPHIC y 
N OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SUPPLIES. y 
MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
DN CHAS. HELLM UTH Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 3 
A CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY; WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
A vdVdVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAD 





WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 





*RCOLIN 


TRADE MARK, 
Used by U. S. Government and thou- 
sandsof printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 


REDUCES INSURANCE RATES! 
PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
SEND FOR NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
ae NO SEDIMENT! 


One gal. of Saha will do the work of six 
gale. < Ben 

e only acknowl: 
ae Sn Chemical - 


substitute for Ben- Sole Manufacturer: 


sine and Turpen- 44 wittiem St., N.Y. 


tine ! 














NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
) 93 o LOM MAT C8 9-4 23 sh) 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 
ream oR OM ON oe On cae B 
ye OA on ae ee a iC 


Prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTHIOFEH ST PHILA 








1633-39 ARAPAHOE ST. 


EnNVER 





FAB RIIKE@OMERS 
NEWS HADES 

SAMIP.EES», 
WRITE 

USE NSE 

NoSON INO: 

STaEOU'ISS 

GAINES BROS iGO: 
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4 Tym al sal saves make ready | 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


ARTHUR S.ALLEN, PRESIDENT. 
FORREST E.LOVEJOY, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


ONT HKG EIR NE A ARC ER come Ame 


The Tympalyn Co., Limited. 


28 HIGH STREET, BOSTON,MASS. 














WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


Guaranteed to Hold. 


The improved ““Three-Dis 








i Look Like| ‘3. () 


} 


_ Lithography 








WA 


if they’re printed right. Of course that depends on the Printer. 
They’re gracefully engraved, finely finished, quickly delivered. 


money (all your own). If you are interested send for samples and 





are made by special machi 


finish. They are entirely 
STEEL, and Cams are har 
ened and tested. The squa 
readily enters the squa 


LOCKAGE (at any point fro 


Reliable users indorse all claims. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


prices. THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 


BARKLEY & BAIN, Rutherford, N. Je | gona tor price cise 





174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MAS 


Cam” Wickersham Quoins 


ery, and can be relied upon 
for accuracy of form and 


steel key, with round point, 
hole in the cam, and a SAFE 


a < 1 to 14) is obtained by one 

No broken hairlines like some you’ve seen. They’re cheaper, too, ; i ik itil ty lockea ee of the key; little 
H H H orce being required. en properly locked, the Quoin 1S GUARANTEED 

not only in first cost, but in the long cans Easy to make ready. TO HOLD, without slipping, throughout the longest runs on the fastest 
Save time. Save temper (your own and your customers’). Save | cylinder and job presses. 


" 
n- 
of 


d- 
re ) 





re 


m 





Ss. 





WE ARE NOW LOCATED 


























| At 1541 to 1551 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
BUFFALO BUFFALO 
INKS ~ INKS F 
ALWAYS NEW FACTORY. NEW EQUIPMENT. ALWAYS ' 
WORK INCREASED FACILITIES. WORK 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 





ehtENTED 


The 

Improved 
Emerson | 
Patent Sa denruebnareenaiads aieuiauean mei 


a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, Mr. E. 


e 
Carter: 
Binder Asoonuey Are you y's J that old Binder 


yet? Why don’t you improve it 
CARTER: Well, now, that would be a good scheme. Most people buy it 
now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. 


IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE 
THE BARRETT BINDERY CoO., 
180 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 











"Snellen: ‘ 


$ END FoR 
3 The Inland Printer 
; Cut and 

; Ornament Book 
$ 

3 

3 


192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 
25 cts., postpaid; we refund the 25 cts. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 
212 Monroe St., Chicago. 


$444040040000400000000006 


_a eed 
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ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE-—20 pp. 


Inland Printer Brochures THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—38 pp. 
RRERRERRBBRBBBRBBR WARING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 5, 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should be in the hands of printers and others, 
Price, 10 cts. each, postpaid, or the four mailed to one address for 30 cts. Order at once. 


346 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





212-244 Monroe St.. CHICAGO. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


lreland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. Book for 
stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American Manufacturing Concern, James- 
town, x 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. Eclipse, 
Elf, Sunset, Banner. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street. 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Sneider Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
— st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Sneider Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louis Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, ge 216-218 William street, New 
York Cit 


Hurst he Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 

erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Murray Machinery om 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


Robert Sneider Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ "tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers all sizes envelopes ; daily ca- 
pacity, two millions. 


ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 


Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty — ‘all sizes. 

Sewell, Alfred L., (founder and late President 
of Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Co.) now President of 
the Chicago Envelope Clasp Co., removed 
to Niles, Mich. Write for samples. 

ETCHING ZINC. 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 

Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford. III. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GLAZED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
ogame City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 
Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. Agents 
wanted. Catalogue free. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. Illinois 
Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. First 
class flat and folded papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
ber type. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph street, Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Engraving by all processes. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. “King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER, 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co.,5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing- 
sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 66 68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F.M., Co.,327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule a 
specialty, 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Mailgne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 


Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Okle, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing inks 
and bronze powders. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 





SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st. 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 
Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis. 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATRICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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